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PRE-FACE 


Tiik fourth edition of my treatise on the Manufacture of 
Sulphuric and Nitric Acid, etc., was published in February 
1913, anci has met with general approval on the part pf the 
nemerous class of persons interested in that important domain 
of technical chemistry. Since the issue of the fourth edition 
ven- numerous contributions have been made to the industries 
described therein, by patent specifications and by ])ublications 
in the professional literature of all industrial countries. 1 have 
also obtained various communications from private .sources on 
the subjects treatccl in this book. Very naturally most of its 
reader- are desirous of becoming acquainted with this new 
matter, and tlio^' ])ubli.shcr.s have informed me of the great 
number of itiquiries addre.s.-l-d to them thereon. The general 
wish seems to be for Sui.^plcment giving an account of the 
new matter, without compelling the juirrfia.scrs of the last 
edition to buy an entirely new edition, and the present volume 
is intended to meet that desire. 

Jn order to' facilitate the use of this Supplement in con¬ 
nection with the. edition of 1913, it ha.s, been provided with 
alphabetical indices, comprising both the matter contained in 
the last edition and that added in the Supplement, distinguish¬ 
ing the latter by putting them in brackets : ( ). 

I trust that this volume will m«ct with the .same favourable 
rec^tion as the main work. 

«. LUNGF. 

January 1917 . 
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SL'rrLlLMF.'XTAR 1 ’ VOl.UME 


CHAPTER II 

THE RAW MATERIALS OE THE SliI.ITU’RIC-ACH) MANU- 
EACTURE, INCLUDIKH NITRIC ACID 

SCLWICK. 

Page ij. The tiloinic weight of sKlpJiur has been found by 
T. W. Richards and C. R. l|>oover(y. Amcr. Chew. Soc., 1915, 
xxxv'i. p. 108} = 3’-065. 

Page 14. The hoiUng-poini of sulphur has been found by 
Eumorphopulos {Kov. Soc. /’m., London, xevi. p, 189) = 444-61^; 
by Chappiiis (1914)-= 444-55 . 

.r of sulphur. Researches on this point have 
been made by Heumann, Baker, Moissan, Bloch {Comptes rend., 
1909, pp. 148 and 782; Ann. Chim. Phys* 1911, xxii. p. 460); 
Watson {Chcni Werer, cviii. p. 187). 

Aten ( 2 ’, physHe. Chem., I913, Ixxxiii. p. 443) describes a 
new modification of sulphur, .produced by heating it to 170", 
to the extent of‘5 per cent. It i 4 sellable in sulphur chloride, 
toJuen^', and carbon disulphide. Its solutions pos.sess a strongly 
yellow folour (the solutions of ordinary sulphur being colourless), 
fy^en also describes two further 'modifications of sulphur (ibid., 
Ixxxviii. p. 321). 

y-sulphur had been previously observed only in “ flowers of, 
sulphurf” but Panicly (Z. f. Krystallographie, l\v. p. 393; Shem, 
^ent '., 1915, i. p. 345) found it also in the crater of the island 
Volcano. 


Hurp. 


A 
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RAW MATERIALS 


Page 15. Blue Sulphut —This colour has been obseir/ed 
in a sample of brimstone already by Wohler. The investiga¬ 
tion of Paternb apd Mazzuchelli on blue sulphur, in F907, is 
mentioned in our Vol. 1 ., p. 15. Backofen and Knab believe it 
to be the cause of the blue colour of ultramarine. So does 
T. Hoffmann (Z. f. Chem. and bid dcr Kolloide, 1912, p. 275), 
who has obtained blue-coloured sub.stances by fusing sulphur 
with potassium or with phosphorus pehtachloride at a red heat. 

Page 15. Researches on the modifications of sulphur, 
besides those mentioned in the text, have been made by Aten 
{Z. physik. Chem., 1912, p. 257 ; 1913, p. 442); Leeuw (/. Chem. 
Soc. Abslr., 1913, ii. 40); Beckmann {Chem. Zentr., 1913, ii. 
p 337); Gaubert (Comptcs rend., 1916, p. 554;/. 'Soc. Chem. 
bid., 191O, p 600). 

About colloidal sulphur, refer to our text, p. 50. 

Sulphur containing sdenium.fiyX'i percent.) is described by 
G. V. Brown in Amer. J. Sci., 1916, xlii. p. 132 (/ Soc. Chem. 
bid., 191O, p. 92C). 

« 

Page 15. The free energy of the -’anous modifications of 
sulphur \\eLi, been investigated by Lewis and Randali {/. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1914, x.xxvi. p. 2259!. 

Page 15. Solubility of sulphur. The Chemische Fabrik von 
Hcyden Akt. Ges. (Ger. P. 2S4410) dissolves sulphur (as well as 
paraffin and ozokcr'te) in liquid Iricresylphosphate, prepared 
from crude crcsol and chlorinated cresol. This agent dissolves 
the sulphur out of vulcanised india-rubber, leaving the india- 
rubber behind in the shape of an elastic mass. 

Further researches on the behaviour of sulphur against 
water and aqueous solu'ions of acids and salts have been made 
by Smits {Z. physik. Chem., Ixxxiii. p. 221); de Leebt# {tbtd., 
P- 245}- ' _ 

Coloured solutions of sulphur in various solvents are described 
by Weimarn (/. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1915, xlv. 2177; extr. 
'■in j. Chem. Soc. Abstr., 1915, ii. p. 185). ct 

i • 

Page 16. The fertilising action of sulphur, eg., when 
applying spent oxide of iron from the purification of coal-gas. 



SULPHUR 
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whkh contains a considerable proportion of free sulphur, has 
been studied by Demolon, whose first paper is mentioned in 
the tekt, p. i6. According to a second paper by the same 
author {Comptes rc/id, clvi. pp,725 ff saj), this fertilising action 
of sulphur is sometimes very strong, cs,pecially when applied 
on potato cultures. He ascribes it partly to its action on the 
micro-organisms of the soil, and partly to its gradual conversion 
into suljjjiuric acid, which causes the solution of some elements 
of the soil. The action of. sulphur is, howev'er, lessened or 
even annihil.ated by the presence of large quantities of organic 
or mineral manures. 

Several papers on this subject have been published by 
Heinze {Chem. Zentr., 190C, ii. p. 699; 1907,11. p. 270; 19J3, 
i. p. 2173). 

Thal.iu {I'crs. S/iit, 1913,9. 161 ; Z. C/it’ui., 1913,11. 

p. 601) states that the action of sulphur as a fertiliser is not to 
be explaiiiecl in a simple manner, and he does not beliqve in 
such an action on our culture plants. 

Bosinelli (y. .S'rii. Clii'iii. h:d., 1915, p. 1064) states that 
the action of ,a dressing of free sulphur produces no effect 
on the crop. It aacelcr^tes the conversion of organic 
nitrogen into ammonia compound.s, but the effect is very 
small. 

Mol/ \Z. angnj. CItcii:., 1913, i. p. 534) docs not believe that 
the fungicide action ol flowers of sulphur is caused by the SOj 
contained therein, since oidium spores can be brought to 
germinate in a dilute solution of sulphuroits acid. The oidium 
is much more affected by the H^S, formed from the sulphur, 
and probably <fi.so in a pli^sical way. He states that the 
I fungicide action of sulphur is frequently employed in fruit and 
garden culture.s,^especially for cctjnbating the various descrip¬ 
tions of mildew, and the’damaging aetton of mites, earth-fleas, 
afid efrwigs. 

Rufprecht (Ger. P. 29024®) points out that when employing 
sulphur in the shape of powder for dusting plants it gets only 
on to the surface of the leaves. He therefore converts it into 
vapour, by passing through the fused sulphur a current of^ases* 
incapalsle of causing its combustion, such as cSrbon dioxide or 
•nitrogen. 

The reason why “ flowers of .yjlphur ” act more vigorously 
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RAW MATERIALS 


than finely ground sulphur in destroying the fungus causing d:he 
grape disease, and are therefore preferred to ground sulphur in 
the treatment of vineyards, is already in the text stated* to be 
the greater proportion of sulphiir dioxide ajid sulphuric acid 
contained in the “flowers,” which they retain even on prolonged 
washing, c.g. by rain-water. Rossler {Arch. Pharm., 1887, 
p. 845) found next to no acid in roll sulphur, but in lOO g, 
flowers of sulphur up to 3-14 c.c. SO.,, partly convej:ted into 

According to Vogel {Chem. Zeutr., 1914, i. p. 1212), the 
action of sulphur, when mixed with soil, is favourable to the 
cultures. The best proportion is from 15 to 20 mg. on 500 g. 
of the soil. But according to Pfeiffer and Blanck (Z. angew. 
Chew., 1914, li. p. 298), sulphur, applied on an experimental 
field, cau.sed neither an increase of the production of vegetables, 
nor a better utilisation of the nitrogen contents of the soil, but 
vice versa a slight diminution in-both directions. They do not, 
however, doubt that sulphur may be u.seful in certain ca.ses, 
especially for combating fungoid diseases (/. Sac. Chem. hid., 
1915, pp. 294 and 1106). 

H. Clay Lint (/. hid. Rr.g. Chew., 1914, p. 747) found that 
sulphur, applied to the soil, is oxidised within eight or nine 
weeks, with corresponding increase of the sulphates. 

Thorner (Z. atigcw. Chem., 1916, i. p. 233) describes the 
action of free sulphur, contained in marshy soil, on the 
vegetation. 

Page 16. The formation of free sulphur from sulphates by 
the action of bacteria has been stt|(iied by Dos.i {Chem. Zentr., 

1913, ii. p. 1252/ 

Thepormation of sulphuric acid from free sulphur has been 
■Studied by Zanker and-Farber {Chem. Zentr., 1913, ii. p. 907; 

1914, ii. p. 1219). Sulphur, deposited on cotton, forfn.s shiafll 
quantities of free sulphuric geid, either by itself or by the 
co-operation of the porosity of the fibre. Free sulphuric acid 
is also present in the various descriptions of commercial sulphur, 
'but is found only by very exact methods, most of it in flowers 
of sulphur, much less in roll sulphur. Coiloidal sulphur, after 
being washed, is almost as strongly acid as washed flowers of 
sulphur. 
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■ «Page 20. Exportations of Sulphur from Sicily during recent 
years (continuation of the statistics given on p. 20)' ■ 




Exported^to 


I 

United States and Canada . . ! 

France.j 

Italy (mainland) . . . . ; 

Germany. 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
Greece and Turkey . . . *. 

Great Britain.' 

Russia.. 

Austria and Ilirui^Mry 

j n Miami. 

Portufjal. 

Belgium ... . . 

S|)ain. 

Other Countiicv .... 


Total 


ion 

— • 

lOll 

1918 . 

1915 . 

Tons. 

‘fons. 

Tojw. 

Tons. 

8.560 

7,125 

1,792 

2.154 

105,300 

112,897 

79,327 

96,156 

75.400 

78,954 

82,348 

108,916 

28,660 

28,869 

35,091 

391 

30,200 

29,913 

38,092 

24,781 

25.300 

25.596 

19,792 

19,857 

19,800 

20,764 

17,540 

36,156 

23.4S5 

22,838 

27,358 

2,791 

35.700 

37,265 

34.543 

1,163 

12,650 

12,625 

12,518 

12,784 

22,550* 

14,185 

14,758 

10.300 

12,152 

12,399 

8,220 

58,325 

6,952 

7.036 


47.503 

51.479 

47,635 


447,'>38 

434,473 

359.806 1 


* \\ illi .Simni. 


1 ne totitlpiodnction of s%Iphur in Italy in 1911 was 456,200 
tons; in 1913, 389,45^ tons crude sulphur, and 333,378 tons 
purified sulphur, of which it?4,884 tons was ground {Chan. Zeit., 
1914, p. 866); in 1913, 346,213 tons; in 1914, 381,978 tons. 

The production of the Sicilian works from ist August 1913 
till 31st July 1914 was 340,925 tons, the quantity sold 404,712 
tons, at an average price of 9476 lire per ton {Chew. Jnd., 1915, 
p- ;;)• 

According to U.S. Cons. Reps., 18th Augu.st 1915, the 
production of .'.ulphur in Sifily in the year 1914 was 334,974 
metric tons, the e.vports 338,308 tons. 

_ Puge 22. Statistics of Sulphur fo^ other Countries .—Great 
Brhaiti -in 1912 imported 435,201 ewt; in 1913,' 364,285 
cwt. * 

Germany in 1911 imported 46,054 tons; in 1912, 42,284 
tons; in 1913, 46,737 tons. 

Austria-Hmagary in 1912 imported 40,800 ton.s, and exported 
1042 toTi-s. ’ 

Spain in 1905 produced 28,937 tons. 

Japan produced in 1909, 36,(pDtons; in 1910, 43,155 tons 
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(of which 17,400 tons went to the United States); in 19^12, 
49,ii6tons; in 1913, 49,131 tons; in 1914, 50,000 tons. “Bungo 
sulphur” is found ip volcanic geysirs in the province of Bungo, 
in the liquid form (/. Soc. Chcm. Ind., 1913, p. 599). In the 
year ending 31st August 1914 the exportation from Japan was 
23,310,156 lb.; in that ending 31st Augu.st 1915, 27,948,607 lb. 

In New Zealand (according to the Government Commis¬ 
sioner’s Report, C/iem. Trade /., li. p. 300) in 1912 a limited 
company, with a capital of ;^ioo,ooo, bought White Island in the 
Plenty Bay, with the object of working the sulphur deposits 
existing on an area of 40 acres, with 84 per cent, pure sulphur, 
and hot springs emitting streams of sulphur (94 per cent. S). 
In 1914 (according to Cheni. Zeit., 1915, p. 244), at present 1000 
tons per month is obtained, but this production is to be increased 
to 30,000 tons. 

In Central Asia, at Karakum, about 150 miles north of 
Ashabad, there is an extensive deposit of sand containing 
from 60 to 90 per cent, sulphur, which cannot be utilised at 
present owing to the great distance. At At-Chagyl,-alongside 
of the salt lake of Kukurt-Ata, 6i versts frorq Krosnovodsk 
(Russia), the exploitation of an imtnen.sp sulphur deposit, with 
90 per cent, pure sulphur, was begun in 1910. 

Page 26. Occurrence of Sulphur in Louisinna .—This is 
further described in Mineral Resources of the United States, 
I9ii,p. 940; and by Pough in /. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1912,99. 143 
et seq. . 

The Union Sulphur Company sells the Louisiana sulphur 
guaranteed to contain 99, 5 per fent. S, and to be free from 
arsenic and selenium. 

Sulphur in Texas .—The sulphur bed in the valley of the 
Brazos River is worked cince 1913 by the Freeport Sulphur Co., 
with a capital of lA million dollars. According to V&i\t {Etig. 
and Min. J., 1912,9. 449), that company works by a 'process 
similar to that of Fra.sch (our text, pp. 30 ct seq.)\ it is 
intended to produce 120,000 tons sulphur per annum, at such 
a low price that \;hc cfiemical factories could ugf it in the place 
of Spanish pyritas. 

The sulphur beds at Thermopolis in Wyoming are described* 
by Woodruff in Un. Geol. Sut^. Bull., 1909, p. 380. 
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production and Importation of Sulphur in the United States 
(continuation of the tables on p. 27):— 


• 

Tear. 

Production. 

Importation from abroad. * 

Total 

Imported. 

• 

Crude Sulplmr 
(nioaUy from 
Sicjly). 

F 1 ow*t» of 
tSulpliur. 

Ri'flned 

Bulpliur. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tuns. 

Tone. 

191^ 

303.412 

2b,885 

I.311 

1,665 

29 927 

1913 

311.590 

15 122 

5,«99 

1,234 

22,605 

1914 


J3 6 icf 

621 

I,IIOO 

26115 

1915 


24.647 

647 

9S8 

25,910 


The exportation of sulphur from the United States has been, in 
1907.35.925 tons: in 1908,27,894^18; in 1909,37,142 tons; in 
1910, 30.742 tons; in 1911, 28,103; in 1912, 57,736 tons; in 
1913. 89,221 tons; in 1914, 98,153 tons; in 1915, 37,312 
tons. 

Papfe e8. Sulphur dcposils*m Chili. —According to Ckem. 
Ind., 1913, ]>. 403, in the year 1911, 4451 tons sulphur was 
produced in the Aricas Dist.ict, in the province of Tacua. 
The importation of sulphur into Chili was in that year 4014 
tons. • 

-According to Chciu. Zeit., 1915, p. 799, the production of 
sulphur in Chili in 1913 was 6647 tons. 

In Argentina a sulphur bed has been di.scovered at a height 
of 6500 feet {Chc.'ii. Zeit., 1915, p. 788). 


Page 29. Production of Sulphur in the whole World. —In 
Z. angew. Chem., 1915, iii. p. 366, this is stated as follows in tons 
of 1000 kil.:— 



1912 . 

1918 . 

1914 . 

• 

Italy:— 

^Sicily .... 

+ Interna! use . 

* Elsewhere 

• 

• 

356,531 

10,000 

32 , 4;|7 

• 

345.349 
10,000 , 

38,722 

334.978 

10,000 

37,000 

United States. 

Japan . ^ . 

OtiKr countries ^ 

404.028 

308,328 

54,256 

50,000 

394,071 
3 ^ 6 , 575 , 
49,131 
50,000 ^ 

381,978 

381,018 

50,000 

5o,oodi 

1 Altogether , 

816,612 

809,777 

862,996 
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Sulphur produced in various ways. 

Page 33. Sulphur'made by the Frasch process.' —In the year 
1912, the Union Stlphiir Company made 280,000 tons sulphur 
by this process. There were employed for if 130 steam boilers 
of from 180 to 300 horse-power each, fired by petroleum, of 
which over a million barrels were used. The daily consumption 
of water was about 7 million gallons ; the daily production of a 
well, sometimes 400 or 500 tons sulphur ; the annual production 
more than 250,000 tons. 

A new patent for mining sulphur by the fusion process from 
a water-flooded porous deposit was taken out by H. Frasch as 
U.S. P. 1152499,and assigned to the Union Sulphur Company. 

Page 35. The Austrian patent granted to Sanfiiippo di 
Luigi for the production of sulphur from its ores is No. 55235. 

Page 35 - Huff (Assignor to Moss), U.S. P. 1184649, 
employs a well-casing, closed t-at the ‘top, with perforations 
near the bottom, near to which electrical heaters are mounted. 
Water supplied to the casing is heated therein, and passes 
through the perforations into the suljfiiur-beari:^ s'trata. The 
molten sulphur is raised to the surface through an inner pipe, 
which passes down and projects beyond the b.ittom of thecasing. 

Page 37. Urbasch (Ger. P. 294912) distils the sulphur off by 
means of producer-gas. 

Page 38. Production of Sulphur from Spent Oxide of Gas¬ 
works. —Hunt and Gidden (H. P. 8097 of 1912; U.S. P. 
1059996 ; Chance and Hunt, Fr. P. 452034, and Ger. P. 263389) 
heat the mass above the fusing-point of sulphur, extract the 
oxides, etc., by .sulphuric acid of spde. grav. i-6o, and extract the 
sulphur from the residue by means of a .solvent. Or the spent 
oxide is first treated with a t,olvent for sulphur, and the tar- 
containing sulphur treated as above. • »i . » 

The Soci6ti* d’Kclairagc, Chauffage et F'orce motrice (Fr. P. 
454990) extract the sulphur by dieans of light tar-oils (boiling 
between 150° and 190°) at 100', which dissolved 35 to 40 per cent, 
sulphur. The sulphur* remaining behind is converted into 
sulphoryanides. ^ ^ 

Poepel {Cheni. techn. Ind., 1916, No. 10, pp. i to 3) discusses , 
the extraction of sulphur from spent oxide of gas-works. 
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Jiecovery of Sulphur from Leblanc Soda-waste .—This process 
is described in detail in our Vol. II., 3rd edition (1909), pp. 
943 etveg. 

Page 38. Sulphur from Coal-pas .—Cisclet and Deguide 
(Ger. P. 288767) obtain sulphur and cyanogen compounds from 
the gases produced in the distillation of coal, by treating them 
with precipitated ferric hydrate. After using this over and over 
again, until the ma.ss is sufficiently enriched in sulphur and 
cyanogen, the ferric hydrate is dissolved by sulphuric or hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and from the residue sulphur and ferrocyanide 
are obtained in the well-known way. 

Page 40. Sulphur from ryiilcs .—The U.S. P. of Stickney 
is No. 475824. 

W. A. Hall (B. P. 20759 of 1912; U.S. P. 1083248; Fr. P.s. 
455C’C'5 and 458028; submits tlwj gases produced in a mechanical 
pyritc- burner of his own construction in turns to the action 
of steam and to that of a reducing flame, whereby hydrogen 
sulphide and free sulphur al'e formed. His B, P. 20760 of 1912, 
rule .nfra, p. 16, descjilics the conversion of the hydrogen 
sulphide into free sulphur. 'According to a report, quoted in 
Z. aupew Chem., 1913, iii. p. 573, from “Mining Science,” the 
hirst National Copper Company at Corara (Cal.) was going to 
introduce this jiroce.ss, heating sulphide ores in a neutral or 
reducing atmos|jhcre, whereby the sulphur is volatilised in the 
free form and collected in water, or precipitated by means of 
Cottrell s electrical process, whilst the metal remains in the shape 
of oxide. Acc eding to the ^reports given in Eup. Min. Journ., 
5th July 1913, and J. Ittd. Enp. Chem., 1913, p. 955, all the 
sulphur, down to i per cent., remaining in the residue, can be 
removed and recovered .by subniitting the ore to a flame of 
noni-o*idising or reducing character, together with water in 
the liquid shape, formed by,burning. h)drogen, or of steam 
which is decomposed by the Iiot ore. The oxygen formed 
hereby combines with the metal, and the nascent hydrogen 
cornbines with.^ny free oxygen getting intd the “atomiser,”, 
which Serves for (iscomposing the gases, so that a cifcular 
•process of decomposing and reforming H.p is brought about. 
If the burners are properly regulated, all the hydrogen escapes 
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in the form of HjO, and in the exit-gases no SOj, SOj, C'pS, 
or HjS is found. This process has been applied to all sorts of 
ores: pyrites, pyrrhotite, copper concentrates, crude blende and 
zinc concentrates, also to pure FeS. In all cases pure sulphur 
vapour, no 50 ,^ or H.jS, escaped. The residues consisted of 
a mixture of FeoOj anti FcjO^. The temperature in the furnace 
should not be l)elovv700° nor above 900°, which would cause the 
sulphides to fuse. The consumption of coal is theoretically 
= 0; practically below 10 per cent, of the weight o^ the ore. 
The cost of the process in American smelting works is from 
3 to 5 dols. per ton of the crude sulphur produced. The sulphur 
is precipitated from the gases by simply washing them with 
water. The crude sulphur produced contains from 98 to 99J 
per cent. S.; the impurities consist of ore dust or sulphides of 
lead or zinc. The jmrificd sulphur contains over 99J per cent, 
sulphur of the octahedric and prismatic variety, soluble in 
carbon disulphide. This proct^ss has been worked out in the 
first line for roasting-ovens with several hearths, but propiises 
to succeed also with blast-furnaces. 

Further patent.s of W. A. Hall ( 1 ). I’s. 26370, 26594, 26595, of 
1912; 8279 of 1913; U.S. P. 1133626) contain further rules 
for carrying out the proce.s,s. .'\ccdrding to these the application 
of steam may be dispensed with. Part of the fjj'ritic sulphur 
is distilled off by the direct action of a reducing flame; the 
residue is roasted, whereby the sulphur goes away as SO.^; the 
SOj is converted into PLS, and this is burned in the reducing 
flame formed in thf first distillation, whereby the S of the 
HjS is obtained. 

According to J/e/. Chem. En^in., 1914, p. 718, the smooth 
working-np of the sulphur vapour formed in this way still causes 
difficulties. The Feld washer employed for this purpose was 
soon stopped up. , * 

Further patents of VV. A. Hall (U.S. P.s. 1083248, iq,83249, 
1083250, 1083^51, 1083252, 108^253; Fr. P. 458028) refer to 
the application of his process fb other metallic sulphides, such 
as zinc-blende, copper pyrites, galena, and give further details 
,on his process. * ' ,, 

W. A. Hall (,U.S. Ps. 1133637 and 1134846) also iniroduces 
the ores continuously into the furnace, and maintains the topi 
layer at a temperature below the ignition-point of free sulphur 
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uy f^|Jia^tijg wiLii water, avoiding the introduction of air. 
Sufficient hydrogen sulphide is thus generated in the upper 
portion* of the furnace to reduce the SO^ in the furnace gases, 
and prevent combustion of the free sulphur produced. The 
flame of a reducing gas is introduced into the furnace, under 
conditions whereby SO, in the exit gases’is reduced to sulphur. 

Hall’s processes are de.scribed in detail by Wierum in 
U.S. Min. Res. for 1914, p. 138. 

According to Schiffner ( 67 /fw. Z«V. Rep., 1914, p. 383), the 
Cottrell electrical process for separating dusty particles from 
gases, mentioned supra, is working in a series of large American 
smelting work.s. According to the experiments made at 
Freiberg, it may be taken as proved that, when choosing the 
proper condition.s, by this process liquid and solid particles 
floating in the gases may be precipitated. 

Drakeley (/. Ckem. Sac., 1916, cix. p. 723) discusses the 
influence of pyrites on the oxidjition of coal. 

The British Sulphur Company, Ltd. (Austr. P. appl. A6907) 
obtain the total sulphur of ores in the free form by means 
of a reducing flame, contafning an excess of hydrogen, and 
just enough oxygen burn the hydrogen, and to convert 
any H^.S formed into H .,0 aAd free sulphur. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company, New York (U.S. Ps. 1103081 
and 1103082), obtain sulphur by heating pyrites, with exclusion 
of air, to 600” to 800’, until it has passed over into pyrrhotite or 
magnetic .sulphide. When treating blende in this way, the iron 
sulphide formed can be extracted by magnetic means. 

Page 41. /’roductiau of Sulphur from other Metallic 
Sulphides .—Dekker (Ger. P. 245768) treats metallic sulphides 
(especially galena, zinc .sulphide containing iron, pyrites con¬ 
taining gold, copper, nicjiel, etc.) hy mixtures of sulphates and 
stilphuric acid, preferably i mol. ZnS04 or Na2S04, i mol. 
MgS04. 4 iTiol- H2SO4, at a temperature of 80°. The ores 
are quickly decomposed and sulphur vapour escapes in a pure 
state. The residue is mixed with water, submitted to elec¬ 
trolysis, and Jj^e solution of sulphates thefl'eby obtained i^ 
reintroduced into tie process. 

Cirkeland (U.S. P. 1121606) obtains sulphur from biende or 
other sulphides by passing superheated steam through them. 
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separating the hydrogen from the other gases formed iw-the 
process, and reconducting it over the materials, together with 
further quantities of superheated steam. * 

Kingsley (U.S. P. 1144480) heats sulphides with dilute nitric 
acid (containing at most 5 per cent. HNO3), whereby, together 
with metallic nitrates, free sulphur is obtained. 

Page 4 r. Production of Sulphur by passing Gases containing 
Sulphur Dioxide through red-hot Coal or Coke. —-'fhe first 
mention of this process is made’in a pamphlet of Vivian in 
1833; Reich describes experiments made with it at Frankfort 
in 1858. The German patent for the process of Haenisch and 
Schroeder mentioned in the text is No. 33100. 

Scheurcr-Kestner {Comptes rend., cxiv. p. 296) has examined 
the reactions going on ; the j)rincipal of the.se is 
2S(),-i 3(; 2CO + CO,-t 2S. 

Bemclmans (Gcr. P. 7733^) reduces the SO^ by carbon 
and hydrogen to H.,S, dries the latter, mixes it with dry SO._,, 
and causes the decomposition into H „0 and S. 

Jungflei.sch and Brunei (^lead^d. sciences, 28th July 1913) 
2xamined the formation of free sulj^iur by the action of 
SO., on water. First hjdrosulpfiuric acid is formed, which 
decomposes into sulphuric acid and free sulphur. The state 
of the latter depends on the temperature of the reaction. 
Above 113" the sulphur is produced in the liquid state, and 
un cooling solidifies in the form of clinorhombic or of 
octahcdric crystals,, according to the temperature. Below 
113", c.g. at 100", the sulphur is separated in the soft form; 
at 68" to 70 as globules of soft^. isotropic sulphur, which pass 
over into crystals (globulitc and crystallite). 

Lamoureux and Renwick (B. P. 2834,1915 ; U.S. Ps. 1140310 
and 1182915; P'r. P. 4^7795*) reduce.SO,, contained in gases, 
mixed with atmospheric oxygen, to elemental sulphur* by 
:ontact with iiicamiesccnt coke ^o which the necessary heat 
is supplied electrically. Lamoureux (U.S. P. 1169726) in that 
process utilises the heat of the outflowing gases for heating 
the inflow gases Before* passing them into the rgjction chamber. 
The Silphur mayi be obtained almost quantitatively by keeping 
the gases in contact with the coke for five seconds at a' 
temperature of 1300 . 
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• 4 

Page 4J. Sulphur from gases containing SO., {smeltery 
The “ Thiogen process ” of the Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturii^ Co., described by S. W. Young {^. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
■ 9 J 3 i P- 293)1 depends upon the reduction of sulphur dioxide 
by ethylenic hydrocarbons according to the reaction, 

3S0., + C,Hj 3.S + 2C(t,+ 2lI.,0, 

which, however, is very slow and incomplete. This is avoided 
by employing a catalyser, viz., ferric oxide or calcium sulphide 
containing such, which brings about the cyclic reaction, 

2CaS + 3SO,, = aCaSO.,+ 3S; 

2 CaSO,, + C= 2 Ca.S + 2 CO, 4 2 11,(). 

. The roaster gases containing about 8 j)cr cent of SO„ are 
passed first through a du.st settler to a combustion chamber, 
where a certain amount of oil is introduced, and in which the 
excess of oxygen in the gases is burnt out. Thence the gases 
pass to the contact chamber, )jdiere more oil is introduced, 
th.2 total amount being that which is necessary to burn out 
the oxygen and reduce the sulphur dioxide. The contact 
material is made up from *plaster of Paris, which is mixed 
with water containing.iron .salts, allowed to set, and broken 
into lumps. The chief chemical difficulty is the contact mass 
being rendered inactive cither by the pre.sence of flue-du.st, 
or by the destruction of its porosity by too high a temperature 
in the contact chamber. In a sereis of trials in one unit of 
a battery of eight six-hearth MacDougal roasters, the same 
charge of contact material was run for periods of from ten 
to twelve days without loss of activity, the exit gases containing 
practically no SO.^. The exjjt-gases from the contact chamber 
pass through a cooling and condensing apparatus, where the 
sulphur is deposited. The combustion chamber is filled with 
a network of bricks, heated to about 8 c» by the oil introduced 
iff the^orm of dust by means of steam injectors. The contact 
chamber also contains a ncJ;\vork of bricks, *the interstices 
being to a great extent filled with a mixture of equal parts 
of plaster of Paris and moistened sawdust with a little iron 
salt; the CaSfl^ is quickly reduced to CaS, and the mass' 
shrinks to half of 4 ts first volume. The sulphur set free is 
'collected in a tube formed like an inverted U, provided with 
slanting bottoms and outlets. In order to prevent the con- 
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densation of compounds of selenium, arsenic, and antimony 
together with the sulphur, the gas may be in a.previous 
chamber cooled down to about 500° by means of walet'-sprays. 
By this process the contents of the gases may be reduced 
down to 0-2 per cent, sulphur. An experimental plant has 
been built at Campo Seco, California. 

For this process Young, for the Thiogen Company, has 
obtained the U.S. Ps. 1094656 and 1094767, Fr. P. 450786, 
and the Ger. P. 271002. His processes are described in detail 
in the U.S. Min. Res. for 1914, p. 139 

The Metallurgical Institution of the P'reiberg Mining 
Academy, as reported by Schiffner {Chem. Zeit., 1914, p. 383), 
has in 1914 examined the process of Young, as well as those 
of Hall (pp. 9 ct seq., i6j and of Cottrell (p. 9). The former (the 
“ Thiogen process ”) promises success only in such cases where 
for some reason no sul[)huric acid is to be made from ga.ses 
containing at least 8 per cent; SO.^. It has been introduced 
in one factory. The Hall process has been carried out only 
in a small experimental factory at Brooklyn. The Cottrell 
process is working in several laVge American metallurgical 
establishments. , 

Basset (B. P. 20716, 1913; Fr.'P. 472957) passes the gases, 
previously purified from dust, through a tower filled with red-hot 
coke, where a mixture of carbon dioxide, oxysulphide, and 
monosulphide is formed. This is oxidised to sulphur and 
carbon dioxide in another tower, heated by the first, into which 
through a special pipe an excess of carbon dioxide is introduced. 

Vadner (Ger. P. 276568) removes from the gases the .solid 
impurities, mixes them with red,ucing gases, end passes them 
first through red-hot coke, then into a space where the sulphur 
is condensed, and ultimately again through a purifier, for 
which purpose apparatas is described. 

The Chemische P'abrik Griesheim-Elektron (B. P: ?55t) bf 
1914) reduces' sulphur dioxid^c ,or sulphites to sulphur by 
means of spongy zinc. 

Ruthenburg (B. P. 29030, 1912) passes the gases first 
ithrough an elecfrically heated coke column,.then through a 
cham*ber where *;ulphur is precipitated, anii ultimately'through 
a sealing liquid into the chimney. 

Sanborn, M'Mahon, Overbury, and Young (B. P. 18202, 
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191#; U.S. P. 1062120) pass the SOj-containing gases through 
a tower .in which calcium sulphide solution is squirted about 
The miSced solution of calcium sulphide and julphate, collecting 
at the bottom together with the precipitated sulphur, passes 
through a vessel where the solids are deposited, and then 
through a funnel into a furnace where tl’e sulphur is distilled 
off and condensed; the residue remaining in the furnace is 
mixed whh coal, and from this mixture calcium sulphide is 
regenerated, 

• 

Page 46. Sulphur front Sulpht/es. —The Farbenfabriken 
vonn. Friedr. Bayer & Co. (Ger. I’s. 263167, 264920, 265167; 

4597^3) obtain sulphur and sulphates from solutions 
containing sulphites and thiosulphates, by adding (3 or 4 
per cent, of the weight of the salts) polythionates, and heating 
in open vessels; e.g., a liquid containing too parts sodium 
tetiVhionate, 77 sodium bisulpiiitc, and 140 sodium sulphate. 
This remains at first clear when being heated to boiling, but 
suddenly a strong separation of sulphur takes place, whereupon 
the decompO-sition is quickiy completed, and the liquid now 
contains only sulphate. In order to avoid explosion.s, they 
prefer converting 2 mol. bisulphite and i mol. normal sulphite 
by heating under pressure into sulphate and sulphur, through 
the quantitatively occurring reaction : 

2 hfaHd 03 + Na„SO,, = 2 Na 2 S 04 + S +H.,0. 

Hansen (CJ.S. P. 1101740) obtains free ^sulphur and sodium 
sulphate by heating a mixed solution of bisulphate and sulphite, 
in the molecular^iroportion 2 ^i, under pressure to a temperature 
i of 160° to 170° during four or five hours. 

The same (U.S. P. 1102911) obtains sulphur, together with 
^dium sulphate* by hcq,ting a soluti^ of sodium sulphate, 
bisulphite, and polythionate. 

Page 46. Sulphur by the Interaction of Hydrogen Sulphide 
and Sulphur Dioxide.— processes of Feld are described in 
the text. Newifiatents of his are: B. Ps.‘ 157 'of 1912, 10147 of. 
1912; Fr. Ps. 4325fo, 457853; Ger. Ps. 272474,. 272475 ;* U.S. 

1 “27219- They describe obtaining sulphur and 

sulphates by the alternating treatment of solutions of poly- 
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thionates by gases, vapours, or liquids containing reducing 
substances (ammonia or sulphur dioxide, or both together), and 
by a quantity of sulphur dioxide insufficient for a cemplete 
oxidation of the thiosulphate into polythionate, so that 
unchanged thiosulphate is always present. According to 
Chem. Zeit., 1913, p. fsl^o, this “ polythionate process ” was then 
being carried out at a gas-works and a coking-works, each of 
them with a daily production of from 60,000 to 70,000 cb.m, of 
gas. Both gases (SO.^ and 1 I.,S) are allowed to act simultane¬ 
ously or in succession upon the solution of the thiosulphates of 
such metals who.se sulpliides arc soluble in water. Upon i 
part by weight of HoS at least i part of SOj, or upward.s, is 
employed. The polj-thionates, formed by the excess of SO.^, 
are reduced to thiosulphates by treating the liquid by basic or 
reducing compounds, or by gases or vapours containing H.^S or 
N H.J, or both of these. The solutions formed may be used for 
washing out NH.j, either by t|jemselvcs or together with II.jS. 
In the case of gases containing beside 1 I.,S also NH,, the 
addition of .SO.^ is regulated so that, apart from the S 0 „ 
required for decomposing the H ,i, another 2 parts by weight 
of SO2 or more is added for each part JJIhj. The thiosulphate 
solution is diluted from time to time, when the reaction is 
going on more slowly. 

Nordin (Swed. P. 35040) promotes the reaction between 
H.2S, SO.,, and water by adding an acid, cooling, aed precipitating 
the sulphur by an electrolyte. 

R. von Walther /Ger. P. 262468) treats waste liquids from 
the manufacture of sulphite-ccllulo.se with a quantity of H^S 
sufficient for decomposing the^SO., pre.senti The sulphur 
is nearly completely precipitated in the colloid state; after 
removing it, the liquid may be utilised for other purpo.ses. 

W. A. Hall (B. P. 2i>j6o'o( 1912).prepare.s sulphur from a 
mixture of equal molecules of ILS and SO^ by pa.siing it, 
mixed with a' large quantity 0/ sulphur vapour and a little 
steam, through a chamber heated to 300” to 800°. The H..S is 
obtained by exposing pyrites, with agitation, to the common 
.action of a reducing flame and of steam (whej^by hydrogen is 
formed). For tkis purpose he uses a special kind of* p\ rites 
kiln, described in his B. P. 20759 of 1912. His process ia 
described in £%'. and Min. J., C, 1916, p. 563. 
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Page 48. Estimation of the degree of Fineness of Ground 
Sulphur hy ChancePs Sulphurimcter. —The Swiss Union of 
Analytioal Chemists (Z. anal. Chem., 1996, xlv. p. 760) 
recommends the following way, of proceeding for testing the 
degree of fineness of the sulphur, intended for viticultural 
purposes, by means of Chancel’s sulphurimeter. Five g. taken 
from a larger sample of brimstone, passed through a 2-mm. 
wire sieve, are introduced into the sulphurimeter by means of a 
small funnel, the neck of whjeh has been removed, with the 
assistance of a glass rod and a hair brush. The sulphur 
adhering to the funnel, glass rod, and brush is rin.sed off with 
ether. After the air has been driven out of the apparatus, it 
.is filled up to the mark too by ether, closed by its glass stopper, 
and placed for a short time into water of I7’5° C. Now 
the contents of the tube (whicli is best wrapped in a woollen 
cloth) are thoroughly mixed during one minute by vigorous, 
long pushes in the longitudinal direction ; the sulphurimeter is 
then quickly placed in a stand in a vertical position, any further 
shaking is avoided, and the plar-e up to which the sulphur 
reaches is read off This operation is repeated ten times, and 
the mean result taken. The following points are observed for a 
judgment of the tjuality :— * 

1. Sulphur samples with more than 2 per mille of mineral 
admixtures are to be designated as impure. 

2. I‘or sublimed sulphur 40“, for ground sulphur Go”, 
for blown .sulphur 70" Chancel, must be demanded. 

3 Under the microscope the pan ides, of the ground or 
blown sulphur appear angular and sharp-edged, those of 
sublimed sulphur,r,)unded, smtjpth, and frequently cohering by 
J’usion in rows. In the polarised light the former are translucent, 
the latter transparent. Pure ground sulphur is entirely soluble 
in carbon disulphide, sublimed sulphur (*nly partially so. The 
foffowirf; prescription, founded on Uusserre’s proposals, serves 
for an approximate estimatiop the percentage of both of 
these modifications in a mixture: 5 g. of the sulphur are 
introduced into a Chancel sulphurimeter,, which is then filled 
with pure carbomtiisulphide up to the mark, i^fter shaking up • 
two or tlfl-ee times a»d settling, the volume of the, undissolved 
smlphur is read off. Pure ground sulphur, owing to its complete 
solubility in carbon disulphide, shows no sediment; but 

nn. , t _ 
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sublimed sulphur leaves a residue of amorphous sulphur, whose 
volume varies between 24° and 40°, and on the average is =33“ 
Chancel. In mixtures of sublimed and ground sulfJhur the 
volume of the residue insoluble in carbon disulphide is between 
8“ and 21°, and averages 13° Chancel. 

The same Union recommends the following rules for esti¬ 
mating the sulphur in mixtures, especially those intended for 
dusting on grape-vines: If the sulphur is groundj and there 
are no other substances present which are soluble in carbon 
disulphide, the sample is extracted by carbon disulphide in 
a Soxhlct apparatus. If the sample contains sublimed sulphur, 
the lollowing method (worked out by Dusserre) usually yields 
the desired result, on the supposition that there are no substances 
prc.sent which are insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether, and 
which are volatile. Ten g. of the powder are gradually mixed 
with so much dilute hydrochloric acid that the copper salts, 
lime, sodium carbonate, etn, are dissolved. Then filter, 
through asbestos, wash several times by cold water, then by 
alcohol, and lastly by a little ether, whereby .soap, rosin, etc., are 
removed. The residue remaining on the asbe.stos filter, which 
contains only sulphur and the insoluble pnitions of the powder 
(talcum, china clay, etc.), is placed in a platinum cruribic, dried 
in a water oven, weighed, ignited, and reweighed. I he difference 
between the two weighings indicates the percentage of sulphur. 

Opinions differ very much on the point whether ground 
crude sulphur or flowers of sulphur are to be preferred for 
dusting the vines. -Fresenius and Beck prefer ground sul[jhur, 
because the crystalline powder of crude sulphur adheres on the 
leaves better than the amorphous flowers of sulphur. But in 
France the latter are considered as superior, because thei 
division of the sulphur is much better than in ground sulphur 
(which is certainly mostly preferred, on account of its lower 
price), and because the acids adhering to the flowers cdhtfibfite 
very efficiently to the destruction of the oidium. 

Urban {Chem. Zentr., 1913, ii. p. 713) discusses the action of 
flowers of sulphur on, the growth of sugar-beet. 

Page 47. Chancets apparatus for testing Miphur is ^discussed 
by Vinassa {Stag, esfer. agrar., 1916, p. I^). ^ 

Tage 48. A furnace for melting sulphur is described in the 
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Ger.*P. 196371 of the Sachsenberger Aktien-Maschinenfabrik 
and Eisengiesserei. 

Page* 50. Special Technical Forms of Sulphur. —The 
Thomsen Chemical'Company (Qer. P. 273761) prepare sulphur 
in such a form that, when suspended in waier or other liquids, 
it is not coagulated by sulphuric acid, by grinding it to an 
extremely fine state, together with a colloid, e.g., 50 parts 
sulphur wkh a solution of. 5 parts glue in 50 water. Other 
suitable colloids are; extract of soap-bark, Irish moss, gum 
tragacanth or gum-arabic; or by grinding the sulphur in the dry 
state with the colloid and then with water. The product thus 
obtained serves for wetting shrubs, for destroying fungi, and 
<with addition of plumbic arseniate) for destroying insects. 

"Plastic" sulphur, ioc employment in agriculture and viti¬ 
culture, is made by Imbcrt (Pr. P. 459534) by adding 0-5 part 
ox-gall to 999-5 sulphur. 

" FrePpiiated" sulphur, as sdid for dealing with the vine 
di.sea.se, according to Kulisch {Z.augeiv. Chem., 1914, ii. p. 415), has 
nothing to do with the preci[*itateci sulphur used in pharmacy, 
and evidently conies fiorn ‘he coal-gas manufacture. It is abrown 
or black powder, contaitfing jo per cent, ashes (20 per cent, of 
which is ferric oxide), and only 33 per cent, real sulphur. 

Lcather-taumug by Precipitated Sulphur .—According to 
Apo.stolo (_/!//«. Cbim. anal., 1914, i. p. 124), instead of precipi¬ 
tating the sulphur jii the leather from sodium thiosulphate by 
the addition of acid.s, the leather may be dipped in a liquid 
containing the sulphur precipitated from thiosulphate by the 
gradual addition of an acid in a state of suspense. After ten or 
twelve hours’ treatment, whitet very .soft leather is obtained, 
folding for 100 parts from 2-5 to 3-5 parts of sulphur in a state 

of adsorption, and«stable in warm, b<it not in cold water. 

• 

•Pagif 51. Colloidal Sulphur .—Sarason (Ger. Ps. 216824 and 
216825) prepares solutions of (;ol]oidal sulphur by acidulating 
solutions of thiosulphates in glycerine, with addition of thickening 
substances, e.g., gelatine. 

The same (G«r. P. 262467) prepares colloi 3 al sulphur (or 
selenium); soluble in water, by decomposing *SQj with hjS 
•(or SeOj with HjSe) in volatile solvents not miscible with 
water, e.g., carbon disulphide, benzene, carbon tetrachloride. 
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The Aktiebolaget Kolloid in Stockholm (B. P. 7238 of f9i3 ; 
Fr. P. 456058) passes a mixture of SOa+HgS through deci- 
normal acid, andcprecipitates the colloidal sulphur fofmed by 
the addition of sodium chloride; it may be redissolved in a 
colloidal way. 

Julius Meyer {Berl. Ber., 1913, p. 3089) prepares colloidal 
solutions of sulphur (or selenium) by dissolving ground sulphur 
(or selenium) in a few cubic centimetres of Kahlbauni’s hydrazin 
sulphate up to saturation, by sha)iing, and pouring a few drops 
of the solution, rapidly shaking, into several litres of water. 
In the case of sulphur this proceeding yields a solution which 
has at first a lemon-yellow, later on through formation of 
colloidal sulphur a yellowish white colour, and which is not 
very stable nor dialysable. 

Appltcation of Colloidal Sulphur .—Lumiere and Seyewetz 
{Ball, soc.franq.., 1912, p. 375) apply it for “toning” solutions of 
silver bromide for photographif purposes. The photographs are 
soaked in a solution of 125 g. “fixating soda” in i litre water, 
to which had been added 250 c.c. 50-pcr-cent. dextrine solution 
and,shortly before use, 50C.C. hydrochloric acid. The photographs 
remain in this solution for twenty^to twenty- five minutes and are 
then washed one and a half hours, wherehj the toning process is 
completed. Inthis treatment the whiteplace.sremain quite intact. 

Analytical Methods for Commercial Brimstone. 

Page 51. Estimation of the Moisture in Commercial Brim¬ 
stone .—In the case'of unground brimstone it is frequently un¬ 
necessary to estimate the moisture, but this may be necessary 
in cases of wetting on purpos*', or of accidbntal exposure to 
rain. It is not as simple an operation as it looks, since it is 
hardly possible to obtain a fample representivg the real average 
of moisture, and stiR less possible to preserve the sample 
without loss pf moi.sture, as far as it is required for thi' labora¬ 
tory use. In the case of conrse sulphur the sample must be 
crushed as quickly as possible, only quite coarsely, and at least 
100 g. must be, employed for the estimation of moisture. In 
casf of ground sulphur it is, of course, much easier to obtain an 
average sample, even of less size. * 

According to Fresenius and Beck {loc. cit.) the drying should 
be performed only during a short time, and not above 70°. 
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Estimation of Free Sulphur in Commercial Brimstone .— 
Berger {Comptes rend., cxliii. p. i i6o) pours lo c.c. of fuming 
nitric acid over o-i to 0-2 g. of the substance«adds 0 5 to i-o g. 
potassium bromide,allows to stajid for a few minutes, evaporates 
to dryness, treats the residue a few times by hydrochloric acid, 
takes it up with water, and estimates the sulphuric acid formed 
by precipitation with barium chloride. 

• • 

Page 52. Analysis of Cr^de Sulphur. —M. G. Levi {Ann. 
Chim. anal., 1915, pp. 9-31 ; J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1915, p. 282) 
examined the methods proposed for estimating the sulphur 
in cr^ de brimstone, especially in Sicilian sulphur containing 
•bituminous impuritie.s. The method of Carius did not yield 
exact results, no more than the combustion in a current of 
oxygen, which is quite suitable for purer forms of .sulphur. 
Better results were obtained by the method of Fresenius and 
Beck (Z. anal. Chem., xlii. p. 2k), viz.: heating 10 g. a little 
over 200', in order to volatilise the sulphur, weighing the 
residue and estimating the^ bitumen contained therein by 
reducing it to'ashcs. Exact re.sults are obtained by means of 
nitric acid and bromine when jproceeding in the following way. 
Place 0-2 g. of the sulphur in a too cc. flask, connected by a 
ground-glass stopper with a reflux cooler, place the flask in an 
inclined position in cold water, and introduce 10 c.c. fuming 
sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1-52) and then 5 drops bromine through 
the reflux tube. Shake the fla.sk from time to time, until most 
of the sulphur and of the bromine is disselved, add another 
5 C.C. nitric acid, heat on the water-bath for half an hour, dip 
the flask into cold water, add 50 c.c. of water in small portions 
•through the reflux tube, and precipitate the sulphuric acid 
formed as barium sulphate in th^ well-known way. In the 
case of low-grade crude sulphur, the sulphur must be extracted 
frdm th% sample by carbon disulphide and then tested as above. 

Analysis of Gas-sulphtir.—lA.y'j^xW {J. Chem. Soc. Abst., 1914, 
p. 234) points out that errors may arise in the estimation of the 
sulphur by extraction with carbon disulphide^ if a little CSj 
remains in the wlphur, which may enter into the reaction: 
•cS^-hO, = C 0 ., + 2S. 

Page 52 . Estimation of the available Sulphur in Spent Oxide 
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of Gas-works .—Tiie process of Zulkowsky, which serves for this 
purpose as well as for pyrites, is described later on, in connectior 
with the latter. is that of Dennstedt. 

Davis (Client. xxxvi.^ p. 190) burns the spent oxide 

by heating in a current of air, passes the gases into a titratec 
solution of iodine, where the SO, is oxidised, and retitrate< 
the excess of iodine by sodium thiosulphate. 

Pfeiffer (/. Gashelciicht., xlviii p, 977) burns i g. of the sample 
in a flask, holding 5! litre.s, filled with oxygen, in which 25 tc 
50 c.c. of normal cau,stic-soda solution had been placed. Foi 
this purpose the substance is put into an asbestos cup, formec 
from a wet, round sheet of asbestos, about 35 mm diameter 
this cup is held by a thick copper wire passing through the 
rubber stopper by which the flask is closed. The combustion 
is started by a small piece of glowing tinder, promoting it in 
case of need by putting on a little glycerine. When the com¬ 
bustion is finished, hall an hijur is allowed for the absorption 
of the gases; in order to oxidi.se the sulphide, i c.c. of 30-per¬ 
cent. neutral Merck’s hydrogen-peroxide solution is added, anc 
the excess of NaCtH titrated back in the flask itself by means 
of normal acid and methyl-orange. Jpiach cubic centimetre ol 
the caustic-soda solution is= 1-6035 '^^nt .S. 

Somerville burns the sulphur of the spent oxide in a current 
of oxygen, absorbs the SO2 in caustic-.soda solution, oxidises 
it by hydrogen peroxide, and estimates the sulphuric acid by 
precipitation with barium chloride, or by titration. 

Espenhahn (/. f,oc. Ckcm.Ind., 1916, xxxv. p. 292) estimates 
the sulphur in the spent oxide by heating 0-4—0-7 g. of the 
finely powdered and washed material with*. 4 g. of reduced 
iron in a hard-glass crucible, whereby it is completely converted 
after keeping for seven to. ten minutes at dull red heat, intc 
ferrous sulphate. After cooling in. an atmosphere of carbor 
dioxide, it is decomposed in a conical flask with conAntratec 
hydrochloric acid, and the evphied hydrogen sulphide is passec 
into N\\0 iodine, and titrated in the usual way. The carbon- 
disulphide extract pf the spent oxide gives the sulphur anc 
tar,^ whence by difference the tar content » obtained. The 
estimation Qf ‘che total sulphur, includifig that coiflbined as 
sulphates and thiocyanates, is carried out by heating thj 
powdered, but unwashed, oxide with iron as above, these salts 
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being thereby likewise converted into ferrous sulphide, which 
is estimated by decomposing with hydrochloric acid as above 

describad. , 

We here give some details^ on the process of Davis and 
Foucar for the estimation of free sulphur in spent oxide, briefly 
mentioned in the text (p. 52). One g. ofthe finely ground (50 
mesh) sample (or its equivalent, if previously dried) is dried in the 
water-bath for an hour (if not already dry), and then transferred 
to a 250*c.c. flask; 1-5 g. of sodium cyanide and 50 c.c. of 
absolute alcohol are added, a*nd the contents are boiled under 
reflux for two hours. The alcohol is then completely removed 
by distillation, 100 c.c. of hot water added, and the solution 
washed into a 250 c.c flask. The volume is made up to the 
mark, in the cold. To 25 c.c. of this solution 75 c.c. of water 
and 5 c.c. of saturated iron alum solution are added. The 
mixture is heated with constant stirring to 95°, filtered into 
a 750 c.c. beaker, and wa.shed^frec from thiocyanate. When 
cool, 5 c.c. of nitric acid are added, the solution made up, if 
necessary, to 500 c.c. with wate>-, and titrated with iV/20 silver 
nitrate solution until the red colour of the ferric thiocyanate 
completely di.sappears ;,or an excess of silver nitrate may be 
added, and the solution titrated back with N\20 thioc\ anate. 
Should the sample contain thiocyanate, as is most likely in the 
case of spent oxide, a blank test should be conducted, the 
thiocyanate being extracted with water. Should it be required 
to ascertain the amount of matter, other than sulphur, soluble 
in carbon disulphide, it may be determined by subtracting the 
sulphur content, found as above, from the figure obtained in 
the usual way fwr the percentage soluble in carbon disulphide. 

Page 53. Arsenic in brimstone occurs mostly in the shape 
of AsjSj, but sometimes also partfy as AS2O3, or, exceptionally, 
as dalfium or ferric arsenite. 

Page 55. Estimation of Selenium in Sulphur. —W. Smith 
(/. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1915, p. 849) treats about 50 g. of the 
sulphur in an»^rlenmeyer flask by rather‘more than 55 g^ 
bromin% during fifteen minutes, whereby the*.selenium ft con- 
‘verted into a bromide, and shakes the mixture with 40 c.c. 
bromine water, which decomposes the selenium bromide, 
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selenious acid being formed. The bromide of sulphur it by 
itself treated four times by a little bromine and bromine water. 
The .solutions of selenium, containing bromine, are boiled, 
potassium sulphite is added, then water, hydrochloric acid and 
potassium iodide, and the whole is boiled, in order to complete 
the precipitation of the selenium and to convert it into the 
grey modification. The free iodine is removed by boiling with 
bisulphite, and the selenium fiitcied off through a Gooch crucible. 
If any tellurium is present, this is separated by di.ssolving the 
selenium in nitric acid, evaporating and precipitating with 
ammonia. 

The method of Klason and Mcliquist will be de.scribcd later 
on, in connection with the description of the estimation of 
selenium in pyrites. 

Pyrites. 

Page 6o. A new iron disulphide has been described by Doss, 
by the nameof“melniko\vitc”('. 2 './ prakt. Geol.,'KX. pp. 453-482 ; 
Chem Zentr, 1913. i. p 737). 

The injluctuc of pyrites on the cxidation of coal is discussed 
by Drakcley (_/. Soc Chem. Jnd., ci.x. p. 723). 

Page 64. Pyritic nodules with nuclei of carbon have been 
found in the oasis of Kargeh in Egypt {Chem. News, 1916, cxiv. 
P- 34 )- 

Page 66. Production of Pyrites in Great Britain and Ireland; 

In 1910 . . 9,38otons. In 1913 . . 11,427 tons. 

1911 . . _lo,ii4 „ 1914 . . 11,654 „ 

1912 . . 10,552 „ 

Importation of pyrites into Great Britain ,'n 1910, 8io,cxx) 
tons; in 1911,849921 tons. 

In 1915 the production was 394,124 long tons; the consump¬ 
tion 1,358,768 tons. ' 

Page 69. Production and Importation of Pyrites in GehnAnf; 



. 

rmportation 

yenr. 

Prodaction. 

(deiluct iig the 
quantities exported). 

. i ‘ ' 

Tons 

TJns. 

p)if 

217.459 

" 851204 

1912 

220,000 

1,018,840 

>913 


1.023.952 
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Consumption of pyrites in Germany, 1913, 915.265 tons; of 
which 105,741 was produced at home and 810,524 imported. 

Austria-Hungary . 


Tear. 

Proiiucetl. 

Imported. , | 

Exported. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

IQIO 

92.464 



4911 

lOO.OOC^ 

150,000 


1912 


lS6,090 

5.081 

1913 

• 

130,526 

3.885 


Page 74. Production of Pyrites in France ; 

In 1910 . . 250,432 tons. In 1911 . . 240,000 tons. 


Importation of Pyrites into France : 


Vt ar. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

I'iOO 

92,000 § 

1908 

. 307,000 

1905 

. 251,000 

1909 

235,000 

1906 

. 364,000 

1910 

. 270.000 

1907 

. 311,000 ' 

1911 

. 450,000 


The exportation sinsc 1900 has been nil. 


Page 77. Pyrites in Russia. —Production in 1910, 50,000 
tons. 

In 1911 there was imported 115,000 tons. 

In 1912 Russia produced 130,000 tons and imported 145,000 
tons pyrites; the consumption was 256,ooo»tons. 

According to Chem. Tr. J., 1915, p. 489, two beds of 
cupreous ptritesliave been discovered 18 miles from Eli.savetpol, 

* one of which is already worked and yields per day 16 tons ore 
of 48 to 53 per .cent, sulphur, whjch goes to the factories at 
Baku. 

Page 81. Pyrites in Spain qnd Portugal —The Rio Tinto 
Company in 1912 produced 2,406,969 tons pyrites, ol which 
698,399 tons was exported. . 

In 1912, 2,oi©,ooo tons pyrites was exported from Huelva.* 
In 1913, from thatf port 2,733,000 tons was* exported: viz., 

' 960,937 tons to Germany and Holland, 668,680 tons to the 
United States, 512487 tons to Great Britain, 353455 tons to 
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France, Tunis, and Algiers, 89.995 tons to Belgium, 30,622 tons 
to Ru.ssia, 27,518 tons to Austria, 24,895 tons to Italy. In 1913, 
Spain exported 2,903,5 54 tons pyrites. * 

In 1915 Spain produced 730,568 tons iron pyrites, 2000 tons 
copper pyrites, and 1,464,349 copper-iron pyrites. 

The San Domingo mines in Portugal furnish about 400,00c 
tons cupreous pyrites per annum, of which about loooootons 
are exported to England, 100,000 tons to the United States 
100,000 eLsewhere. The sulphur pontents of that ore is about 
50 per cent.; the copper contents, 0-5 per cent.; of zinc, lead 
and arsenic, only traces {Chem. Ltd., 1914, p. 641). 

Page 75. Production of Pyrites m Italy. —In the ye^r 1911 
170,000 tons; in 1912,248,612 tons non-cupreous and 28,973 
tons cupreous pyrites; in 1913, 292,077 non-cupreous and 
25,257 tons cupreous pyrites. 

Importation. —In 1911, 115,000 tons. 

Stueden. —Imported in 1911, 101300 tons pyrites (besides 
34,622 tons crude sulphur). Its pvvn production in 1910 was 
25,445 tons; in 1911, 21,592 tons. In 1912 the ira{)ortation was 
155,000 tons and the home produijtion {is,000 tons. 

Pyrites in Nonvay. —This countiy expoits ore containing i 
or 2 per cent, copper and 42 to 49 per cent, sulphur. The 
amount exported was :— 



Metric tons. 


Metric tons. 

In 1901 . 

101,900 

In 1908 . 

. 251,500 

1902 . 

. » 121,200 

1909 . 

282,606 

1903 . 

. 129,900 

1910 . 

. 322,000 

1904 . 

• 133.500 

. 1911 • 

350,000 

1905 . 

. i 6 i,OCX 3 

I 9'3 • 

. 390,000 

1906 . 

• 194,500 

1914 . 

. 358,114 

1907 . 

■ 234,500, 

c 


* 

The production of pyrites 

in Norway 

in 1914 wsA aboh 


430,000 tons, 358,114 tons of \yhich was exported. 

Sebelien, in Chem Zeit., 1914, p. 1119, makes detailec 
statements on the pyrites industry in Norway, of which we givi 
> a s^ort abstract. The Foldalens Verk produces pyrites 
containing op ah average i'85 per cent, cofiper and 46*per cent 
sulphur. The Orong-Grube has pyrites beds north of Trondjeni 
at Ogersviken, and near the Swedish frontier at Joma; thi 
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latttr yields an ore containing little copper, but 44 per cent 
sulphur.. The Orkla Company possesses pyrites beds in 
Meldafen, some of which have betn worked since the 17th 
century for coppef, of which tl;>e washed pyrites contains from 
5 to 8 per cent. The Rostvangen Co. has pits at a height of 
950 to 1300 metres above the sea-level; the pyrites has been 
worked sii.ee 1908. That which is exported contains 2.4 to 
3-4 per cent, copper, 42 to 46 per cent, sulphur; and, per ton, 
0-3 to 2-0 g. Au and 10 to*8o g. Ag. 

Falkenberg {Zsck. prakt. GeoL, 1914, p. 105) discusses in 
detail the geology and petrography of the pyrites beds in South 
Norway. 


Page 84. Pyrites in the United States .—The production of 
pyrites (according to official statements) was in 1912, 350,928 
tons; in 1913, 341.338 tons; in 1914, 336,662 tons. 

There was imported in 1915,970,785 tons; in 1913, 850,592 
tons; in 1914, 1,026,017 tons. In 1915 the production was 
394,124, the importation 964/13 t tons, the consumption 1,358,768 
long tons. • 

detailed statement* on the production and importation of 
pyrite.s are made in the U.S. Min. Res., 1914, ii. pp. 140 et seq. 

Page 85. Pyrites in Canada. —Production in 1910. 50,000 
tons; in 1911.43,54410118; in 1912,79,7001005; in 1913, 158,566 
tons; in 1914, 224,958 tons; in 1915, 296,910 tons. 

A special pamphlet on pyrite.s in Canagla has been published 
by A. W. G. Wilson in 1912, at Ottawa. 

Hopkins Am. Inst. Min. Eng., 1916, p. 1361) describes 
the pyrites deposits in South-Eastern Ontario. The ore mined 
averages 40 per-cent, sulphur. ^ 

Exportation in 1908, 60,000; in >1909, 57,000; in 1910, 
?o, 6 oi 5 ; in 1911, 100,000 tons. 

Pyrites in China .—In the* fjj-ovince Chan-Sf, which borders 
on Mongolia, beds of pyrites have been found, containing from 
12 to 43 per cent, sulphur, from which ferrous sulphate and 
impure sulphu* are obtained by a primitive roasting process 
{Chem.'Ind., 1914, p. 391). • . 

• Pyrites in Japan .—The production in 1910 was 30,000 tons ; 

in 1911, 9000 tons. 
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Pages 86-87. The following statements of the production of 
pyrites in various countries are given in U.S. Min. Res., 1914, 
ii., p. 142’ 


Cijiuitry. 


1 Canada . 

United States. 

Beljjium 

Boania and Heize^o 
Fiance . 

German Empire 
Greece . 

H ungary 
Italy 

No'way . 

Portugal. 

Russia . 

Servia . 

Spain 
SweJen . 

Turkey . 

United Kingdom of Gt. Britain 
Japan 
Australia 


Total. 

Sulphur displaced (on the 
assumption of 45 per cent, 
of sulphur content) 


I 


isno. j 

i 

1912. 1 

1918. 

48,098 

73.809 

72.791 

I 4 I .577 

241,612 

301.458 

350,928 

341,338 

211 

120 

146 

264 

5fi 

. 3.069 

6,118 1 

' 7.580 

24 S 4 S 8 

r 273,565 

277.758 

306,267 

213 3 II 

214,034 

258,517 

224,8081 

32 7''7 

35.340 

29,294 

(?) 

91 , 00 s 

95,231 

102,174 

104,950 

133,192 

143.823 

244.497 

287.777 

324.457 

3632*3 

457.014 

434.342 

2 S 9.119 

272,869 

33 . 3,756 

3*71 588 

55.o'>2 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

36.255 

CO 

45462 

(?) 

289.551 

339.448 

414,438 

912,316 

25.044 

29.622 

31.334 

33,779 

148.130 

104,823 

121,260 1 

(?) 

9.350 

10,114 

10,522 ! 

11,427 

78.421 

72,585 

74,594 

(?) 

2.916 

2,496 ' 

1 

(?) 1 

(?) 

. 264.378 j 

< 

2 , 3 . 35,699 

%. 

2 , 830,803 ! 

3 , 177,713 

, 018,970 ! 

1 , 051,065 j 

1 , 273,861 

',429971 


i 


1 i^ritBsla only. 


Page 89. Proportional Value of Poor and Rich Pyrites.— 
A discussion on this point has been carried on by Keppeler, 
Nemes, and Uhlmanji in Chem. Zeit., 1912, p. 1219 ; 1913, pp. 2,' 
59 . 318; 1914, pp. 597, 81C. Keppeler describes comparative 
roasting trials with Spanish pyrites-smalls, containing 48-4 per 
cent, sulphur, and Norwegian smalls, containing 43-28 per cent, 
sulphur, and more copper and zinc sulphide than the former. 
They were roasted in mechanical dust.burners with three floors. 
Of the Norwegian ore less sulphur could be worked, afid'th*e 
utilisation of the sulphur was le^s^ierfect that with Spanish ore. 
Of the poorer ore less sulphur can be burned in the same time 
than of the richer ore,^and the roasting is less complete with the 
former than with the' latter. Therefore eqiKil quantities of 
sulphur have a smaller value in the Norwegian 43-3 p*er cent, 
ore than in the Spanish 48 8 per cent, ore, and the same* 
chamber system fed by the poorer one yields 21-2 tons, by the 
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richer ore 28 tons of sulphuric acid. According to statements 
of Nemeg, in contradiction to the above, the working of poorer 
ore with the modern burners is more econoj;nical than that of 
the richer ore. The .same contention is made by Uhlmann, who 
also states that the acid produced by the poorer ore contains 
less arsenic than that made from the richer ore. Keppeler 
contradicts this, and asserts that the results obtained with 
the various descriptions of pyrites depend upon the system of 
burner used. Uhlmann,* again, contends that in ordinary 
chambers in the long run the same quantity of acid can be 
made with Norwegian as with Spanish ore. The temperature 
on the third floor of the burners must be kept high; on 
the fourth and fifth floors hardly any combustion, only a cooling 
of the cinders, takes place. Considering the easy working of 
the Norwegian ore, its freedom from arsenic, and the small 
production of dust, it may be considered rather more valuable 
than the Spanish ore. Albrjcht also contends that of all 
known descriptions of pyrites, the Norwegian ores are burned in 
the best and easiest way; jnly an ore of Turkish origin was 
equal to them. 

• 

Page 89. Analyiis of Pyrites .— A very large amount of 
work has been recently done in this direction by a great 
number of chemists. That which had been published up to 
1908 is embodied in the respective chapter of Lunge's Technical 
Methods of Chemical Analysis, edited by C. A. Keane, Vol. I., 
pp. 272 el seq. ; and, more briefly, in Lunge’s Technical 
Chemists' Handbook, 1916, pp. 108 et seq. We here quote such 
matter as is nut contained ie the text of Vol. I. of Sulphuric 
Acid and Alkali, pp. 89 et seq. 

Estimation oj Moisture. —Dry the coarsely ground sample 
at 105° until the weight temains constant. P'or the other tests 
the’pfrites is not employed in the dried state, but directly in 
the finely ground sample, kspj| in a well-scale*d bottle. The 
analytical results are calculated for dry pyrites, for which reason 
a special moisture determination of the finely ground sample 
must be made. * 

Sulphur. —In tlfc precipitation by bariumVhloride sofution, 
■this liquid must not be put in drop by drop, but all at once. 
The error thus introduced by the carrying down of a little 
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barium chloride with the sulphate is just compensated by* the 
opposite error, caused by the slight solubility of barium, sulphate 
in the hot solution, containing free HCJ and ammonium 
chloride. (This disposes of the objection made by H. C. Moore 
in J. Ind. Eng. Chan., 1915, p. 634.) 

Smoot {Eng. and'Min. J., 1912, p. 412) and Berthiaux {Ann. 
Chim. anal., xviii. p. 468) remove the iron electrolytically before 
the precipitation by barium chloride, but this offers no advantage 
against Lunge’s method (precipitation by ammonia as described 
in the text). 

The dry methods of decomposing pyrites, described by 
several chemists {c.g., l''reseniu,s, in Z. anal. Chan., 1877, p. 335, 
Boeckmann, i’elouzc, and others), in the case of testing pyrites, 
offer no advantage over Lunge’s methods, but are more liable 
to cause errors. They are better adapted to estimating the 
sulphur left in pyrites cinders. 

Other methods for estimating Sulphuric Acid .—Silberberger 
{Bcr., 1903, pp. 2755 and 4259) recommends precipitating the 
sulphuric acid by strontium chloride in an alcoholic solution, 
which according to his as.sertion produces precipitates free from 
chlorine and iron, especially in the q,nalysis of pyrite.s. An 
examination of this method by Lun.ge {Z. angem. Ch.m., 1904, 
pp. 913, 949; 1905, p. 449) has shown that this method must be 
rejected, since the filtration is extremely slow and yields muddy 
filtrates, and the behaviour of strontium sulphate on ignition 
is troublesome. 

Tarugi and Biatiphi {Clicm. Zentr., 1906, ii. p. 708) describe 
an app.iratus in which the barium sulphate is made to ascend 
in a narrow tube, where the liq^jid clarifies at once, and can 
be tested by adding barium chloride. The same process is 
described by Lang and Alien {]. Chan. Soc., 1907, p. 1370). 

Borgi and Sotgia ^l/st. Amer. Qian. Soc., 1916, p. 1308) 
modify the method of Andrews, described in the text, t)f pre¬ 
cipitating the sulphuric acid by g, solution of barium chromate 
in hydrochloric acid,and subsequent determination of the excess 
of barium chromate. 

Other methofis have been proposed by :— ^ 

N’ikaido {J[. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1902, p. 7^4). 

Riegler {Z. anal. Chem., 1902, p. 17). 

‘Mohnhaupt {Chem. Zeit., 1904, p. 1125). 
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V • 

Blacher and Koerber {ibid., 1905, p. 722). 

Martip {Monit. Scient., 1914, p. 686). 

Grossman {C/tem. News, 1S80, p. 114). 

Telle {Chem. Centr., 1898, p.^218). 

Scholtz {Arch. Pharm., 1905, p. 667), 

W. J. Muller {Ber., 1902, p. 1587). 

Muller and Diirkes {Z. anal. Client., I 903 ' P- 477 )- 

Raschig {Z. angeiv. Chem., 1903, pp. 617 and 818; 1906, 

P- 332 )- 

Knorre {Chem. hid., 1905, p. 2). 

Friedhciin and Nj’deggcr {Z. angew. Chem., 1907, p. 9). 

Nickel {ibid., 1910, p. 1560). 

Zehetmayr {ibid., 1910,9. 1359)- 

Hassreidter and van Zuylcn {Chem. Zentr., 1905, i. p. 1433). 

Page loi. Estimation of the available Sulphur in Spent Oxide 
of Gas-works .— A.s an improvement on Zulkowsky’s method, 
jc.scriLcd in the text (p. loi), it i.s recommended to pass the 
jases, not through a solution of potassium hypobrornite solution, 
aut through n solution of hydrogen peroxide, and to estimate 
the sulphuric acid furiyetl in this solution by titration with 
sodium hydrate or carbonate, deducting the acid previously 
present in the hydrogen peroxide. The last operation is 
unnecessary when employing Merck’s pure, neutral hydrogen 
peroxide. The reaction is : 

+ SO., + H_,SOj. 

Page 102. Estimation of the available Sulphur in Pyrites 
{or Gas-sulphiir)t —Objections, have been raised against the 
method of Zulkowsky, described in our text, p. 101, by Dennstedt 
ind Hassler {Z. angew. Chem., 1905,99. 1134 and 1562; 1906, 
p. 1668). To begin witli, they employ, in lieu of platinised 
aSbestifc (which retains some sulphuric acid), platinised quartz, 
and absorb the sulphuric acid Jaj/dry lead peroxide or sodium 
:arbonatc, heated to 300°. Lunge {ibid., 1906, p. 1854) criti- 
:ises their statements adversely. Heezko {Z. anal. Chem., 1911, 
p. 748; 1912, {4 l) in lieu of Zulkowsky’s ^ass tube, whiclv 
retains some sulphuric acid, employs a quartz tube; he absorbs 
rtie sulphuric acid by dry sodium carbonate, oxidises any 
sulphite formed by bromine, and estimates the sulphuric acid 
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by. the method of Raschig (precipitation by benzidine tand 
titration of the precipitate 6y caustic-soda solution and phenol- 
phthalein, Z. anal^Chem., 1912, p. l). • 

Dittrich (Z. anorg. Chem., 1913, p, 27) has introduced several 
improvements of this method. He heats the substance, instead 
of in a non-transparent quartz tube, in a transparent tube of 
fused rock-crystal. The oxygen is passed through strong 
sulphuric acid and introduced into the crystal tube by means 
of a ground tube, consisting of quartz gla.ss, since ordinary 
glass, owing to its greater coefficient of expansion, would 
cause the crystal tube to burst. The other end of the crystal 
tube is drawn out conically for a length of 7 cm.; and an elbow 
tube of quartz gla.ss, 5 mm. wide inside, is ground on. The 
ground places, in order to make the joints tight and to admit 
of being more easily taken to pieces, are rubbed in with fine 
graphite powder. The descending limb of the elbow tube 
is attached in an air-tight way to the large bulb of a ten-bulb 
tube. Itetwcen the large and the small bulbs a horizontal 
tube, 5 cm. long, is interposed, to^.which arc joined two larger 
bulbs with a drop-catcher, in order to prevent the drawing-up 
of the bromine contained in the hory-ionla! part ol the tube. 
To the ten-bulb tube is attached a heligot tube, and to this 
a Volhard’s bulb flask. The absorbing Injuid is bromine water, 
free from sulphate, the excc.ss of w'hich is easily driven olif. 
Moreover, 2 c.c. pure bromine is put into the large bulb ; it 
collects in the horizontal tube, and there instantaneously 
oxidi.ses the sulphqr dioxide. The I’cligot tube is charged 
with bromine w'ater, the Volhard flask with pure caustic-soda 
solution, to retain the bromine ,yapours; lasbi comes a beaker 
containing pure water. The pyrites is placed in a thin t 
porcelain boat, which is introduced in that part of the quartz 
tube which is near thc.drawn-out end» The test is commenced 
by starting the current of oxygen in such manner tha# two 6r 
three bubbles per second )ja^s through the sulphuric-acid 
bottle. Then the boat containing the substance is heated, first 
only that end of the boat which is nearer the absorbing- 
. apparatus, by (he full flame of a Bunsen bi^rner. When the 
reaction has,commenced the heat is moderated, but ftow also 
the empty space of the quartz tube and the other end of the • 
boat are heated, in order to nrevent the SO. vaoours from 
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flowftig back. The combustion proceeds by itseif. wlien gently 
heating the boat; the SOj and SO/formed are taken up by 
the broitiine water and the bromine, which ^s decolorised by 
the SOj. When ,the reaction ^ackens, more heat is applied; 
in the end, when no more glowing takes place, the part in. 
front of the boat is strongly heated by a Te^lu burner; ia-stly, 
also, the ground-in place at the reduced end of the first part of 
the elbow-ffipc, which in the case of quartz tubes can be done 
without danger. The apparatus is now allowed to cool down, 
passing oxygen through all along, and is then taken to pieces. 
The elbow-tube is rin.sed out with water, the liquids in the 
receivers (except the contents of the Volhard flask) are put 
into a beaker and heated on a water-bath until the brown 
colour of the bromine has gone away. Lastly, a few drops of 
alcohol arc added ; the liquid i.s heated to boiling for a short 
time, in order to destroy any persulphuric acid, and, if necessary, 
evaporated to 300 to 400 c.c. 11 \,s then neutralised by ammonia, 
after adding a little methyl-orange ; l c.c. strong hydrochloric 
acid is added, and then the a#pi oximately calculated quantity 
of 1 per ceilt, barium-chloride solution, all at once. The 
barium sulphate is filtered m the usual way and weighed. The 
boat with the residue is first heated in a sh.'diow capsule with 
strong sulphuric acid until dissolved, evaporated to dryness, 
the le.sid’.ic taken uo with .strong hydrochloric acid and hot 
water, and the gangue deteiinineil by filtering, washing by 
hydrochloric acid, and calcining in a platinum crucible. If 
its colour is not wdiite or grey, but reddi.sh«iur brown, the iron 
is removed from it by heating with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, filtering, wa.->hing and agai* calcining. The filtrates must 
always be tested for any SOj ions. Each te.st requires 
altogether about one and a half hoyrs. E.g., four analy.ses of 
a sample of pyrites yielded 51-30, 5 1-03, ^1-04, 51-00 per cent. 
sufphiJr.* 

Page 105. Rapid method for the Dcteuuination of Sulphur 
in Burnt Pyrites. —Moore (/. Ind. I'.ng. Ch^m., iqib, vii. p. 26) 
heats I g. of the ftaely powdered cinders in a wrought-iroij or 
nickel crutiblc with 7^. of sodium peroxide, cov?rs,the mixture 
wfth a thin layer of the peroxide, and heats to fusion for some 
minutes. After cooling, the crucible is placed in a beaker 

6UPP. 
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containing about 50 c.c. of water, and the solution obtained 
is treated with hydrochloric acid to dissolve the iron residue, 
avoiding excess. The solution is then treated in a^ 500 c.c. 
flask by about 0 5 g. of alum'nium powder, boiled until nearly 
all the aluminium Ij^s dissolved, cooled, diluted to the mark, 
and filtered. Two hundred c.c. of the filtrate is diluted to 
450 c.c., I c.c. hydrochloric acid added, and the sulphuric acid 
precipitated by barium chloride in the usual manner. The 
presence of barium sulphate or silica in the cinder has no 
appreciable influence on the results obtained. 

Page 106. of Coppor in Pyrites .—The Duisburg 

copper works employ the following process:—Five g. of pyrites, 
grounfi and dried at 100", are graduall)- dissolved in 50 c.c. 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.2) in an inclined F.rlenmcyer flask. As 
soon as the violence of the reaction is over, the flask is warmed 
and evaporation allowed to proceed until sul[)huric-acid vapours 
are given off The dry residue is dissolved in 50 c.c. hydro¬ 
chloric acid (sp. gr, i-Ip), and after the addition of sodium 
hypophosphite (2 g. NaH.d’O., dis-.olved in 5 c.c. water) the 
.solution is boiled for a time to remi've a-sonic, and to reduce 
the, ferric to ferrous chloride. An ( xce-..'^ of strong liydrochloric 
acid is then added, the solution diluted with about 300 e.e. hot 
water, hydrogen suljihide passed in, and the precipitate filtered 
off and thoroughly washed. A hole is made in the filter by 
means of a glass rod, the precipitate is wa.shed back into the 
precipitating flask, and the metallic sul))hide.s adhering to the 
filter paper, as well as the main bulk of prccipitate.s, arc 
brought into solution b)’ treatment with •nitric acid. The 
solution in the flask is then evaporated to dryness on thp 
water-bath; the residue is again taken up by nitric acid and 
water, neutrali.sed ky ammonia, and dilute sulphuric acid is 
added in slight cx.cess. When cold, the .solution is Altered in 
order to remove any lead .tu^ohate and other insoluble matter; 
the flask and the filter are wa.shed by water containing .sulphuric 
acid ; 3 to 8 c.c. of^nitric acid of sp. gr. 1-4 are added to the 
filyate, and the copper is deposited electroljilically. From the 
weight of foj 5 per found, 001 per cent# is deducted for the 
simultaneously deposited bismuth and antimony. • . 

■ List [Z. angnv. Chem., 1903, p. 416) burns the pyrites in 
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a pcfrcelain crucible of special shape, extracts the product by 
hydrochloric acid, neutralises with ammonia, adds sulphurous 
acid and precipitates the copper as cuprous .thiocyanate; this 
is oxidised by a mixture of .sulphuric and nitric acids to 
sulphate, and the copper determined by ejectrolysis. Electro¬ 
lytic methods for the estimation of copper in ores arc also 
employed by Heidcnreich {Z. anal. C/icni., 1901, p. 15) and 
Treadwell {Clicm. Zeit., 1012, p. 961). 

A very complete account of the estimation of cojjper in 
pyrites, and more particularly also of the “Cornish assay” 
{vide our text, p. 79), is "iven by Westmoreland (/. Sac. 
C/ici!. Ind., iSSG, p. criticised, //'/</., p. 277). We mention 
also the pa[)ers by L. and G. Campedon {Shdii ii. Eiien, 
1905, p. 542) and Reitnen (//;*/., 1905, p. 1359). 

ht/tnatlioii oj l.ead in Prritr.\. —The lead remains in the 
shape of sulphate in the residue fiom treating py rites with 
aqua regia {vide the text, pp. 90,-V ,vo/.). It is extracted from 
that residue b\' heating this with a concentrated solution of 
ammonium acetate; this solution is e\aporated, with addition 
ol a little jjurc sulphuric acid, finall)’ in a porcelain capsule, 
dried and ignited ; i part 1 Pb. 

Koch {Cliciii. Zeti., 190H,)). 124) titrates th'‘ lead by sodium- 
sulphide solution. Low(/. Jw,7. Chent. .Sv.\, 1908, p. 587) 
dissolve.s the lead sulphate in sodiuin-acetale solution, converts 
it b) addition ot potassium bichromate into lead chromate, 
converts this bv digestion with a hot .solution of oxalic acid 
into oxalate, and titrates this by ])otassiuin pfcrmanganate. 

listunaUivi nj Zinr .—This is sometimes estimated in pyrites, 
because the sulplitir combined ith zinc is lost in the ordinary 
^process of burning -the p) rites. The method of Schafifner, 
described in Lunges !echnical Methods of Lhcniical Analysis^ 
i. ^p. 28^, and ii. p. 291) ns not availahlte in this case in its 
original shape, owing to the large preponderance, of iron, but 
it can be employed if the iron is first removed by Rothe’s 
ether process. The analysis is performed as follows; 1-25 g. 
pyrites is decomposed by aqua regia, as descritjed in the text, 
pp. 90 r/ scg.; 'the nitric acid is driven off, the residue is 
treated by 20 c.c. hvSrochloric acid (sp. gr. MO*5),*the solution 
•fiftered into a bulb-tap funnel holding about 200 c.c., and the 
residue washed into the same by the same acid. The volume 
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of the filtrate should not exceed 6o c.c. Now add 6o to 70 
c.c. ether, shake up (cooling if necessary), allow to rest, transfer 
the zinc-containing solution contained in the lowef part of 
the bulb-funnel to an Rrleniacyer flask, heat it gently, and 
evaporate it to dryoess. Take up the residue of evaporation 
in 10 c.c. hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. i -105), dilute with a little 
water, precipitate lead, arsenic, and copper by hydrogen 
sulphide, and filter the sulphides _ off. Oxidise tjie solution, 
separated from the sulphides, in, the boiling state by 2 or 3 c.c. 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1-4), and transfer it into a 250 c.c. flask. 
After cooling, add 25 c.c. aminoniacal liejuor (sp. gr. 0-915), 
fill up to the mark, .shake up, filter, and employ 200 c.c. of 
the filtrate (corresponding to i g. of the ^ub.stance), after 
dilution with 100 c.c. water, for titration by .sodium-sulphide 
solution, of which each cubic centimetre indicates O O05 g. zinc. 
This titration liquid is prepared in an analogous manner by 
dissolving a corrc.sponding quantity of pure zinc in 5 c.c. 
hydrochloric acid ofsp.gr. 1-19, adding 1 to 2 c.c. nitric acid, 
some water, and 23 l.c. aminoniacal liquor, filling up to 250 c.c., 
and titrating 200 cc. of this mixture diluted with 200 c.c. 
water at the same time as the,solution to be analysed. 

Instead of this process the zinc can be estimated by 
gravimetric analysis. Dissolve 1 g. pvrites in aqua regia, as 
described on p. 90 of the text, evaporate off the excess of 
nitric acid, take up the residue by 5 c.c. strong hydrochloric 
acid, add water, and treat the solution with hydrogen sulphide 
to remove any metals yielding sulphides insoluble in the acid 
solution. Any precipitate formed is filtered off, the filtrate 
freed from HoS by boiling, and oxidised by'Tiqua regia. The 
oxidised solution, after cooling, is treated with ammoniurtl 
carbonate until the resulting precipitate on'y redissolves very 
slowly; ammonium icetatc is then* added, the solution boiled 
for a short, time, and filtered. The basic ferric acetate so 
precipitated carries down some' of the zinc, and must therefore 
be dissolved in hydrochloric acid and again precipitated; the 
operation is r.epeated so long as any zinc can be detected 
in .the filtrate. The combined filtrates afli concentrated if 
necessary, a-nd the zinc is precipitated in the warm solution 
by HjS; the whole is then allowed to stand for twenty-four 
hours, the clear liquor is decanted, and the ZnS filtered off and 
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waslfed. The precipitate and filter are treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and the resulting solution, after boiling until 
free fro^i 11 , 5 , filtered, precipitated with carbonate, the zinc 
carbonate well washed, dried, ;md converted by ignition into 
ZnO, of which one part = 0X034 Zn, h'or very exact 
determinations any silica, oxide of iron, and alumina precipi¬ 
tated with the zinc oxide must be c'^timated and allowed for; 
this, howevgr, is seldom iie(^essary. 

Rubrieius {('/n-m. Zelt.. .1015, p. 198) estimates smalt 
quantities of zinc in ores and pyrites cinders as follows:— 
Dissolve 5 g. of the ore in 15 e.c. concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, with application of heat, add a few cubic centimetres of 
concentrated nitric acid, evaporate to a .small bulk (but not 
to dryness), allow to cool, and stir up with 30 c.c. concentrated 
ammonia solution. The prcci[)itale is twice or three times 
treated h\' ammonia, filtered, and washed by hot water. If 
the filtrate docs ;',ot by a blue cojoration indicate the presence 
of copper, add a little cupric sulphate, heat to boiling, add 
a little sodium sulphide, filter olf th< precipitated sulphides, 
wash them \nth hot water, dissolve the ZnS by hot dilute 
hydrochloric acid, preci])kate tjie zinc from the boiling solution, 
and weigh it as Znf). If any manganese is present, this is 
removed from the mixture of sulphides by treatment with 
dilute acetic acid, previously to the treatment by hydrochloric 
aci.l. 

L III Ixiitali's (f /hr nlkaluie nirths are occasionally estimated 
in pyrites as they retain sulphur, owing t» the formation of 
the corresponding sulphate.s. Since their quantity is always 
very .‘-mall, the CO.^ cannot bt accuratel}' e.stimated by los.s, 
Imd consequently a direct method must be u.scd. The CO., is 
liberated by additym of strong acid ^nd absorbed in .soda-lime, 
taking care to retain moisture and any ‘acid carried forward. 
I'or this purpose the well-known apparatus of fresenius or 
of.Classen may be employed, birt greater rapidity and accuracy 
are attained by the gas-volumetric method of Lunge and 
Marchlewski (Lunge-Kcane’s Trchnical Methods of Chemical 
Analj'sts, vol. i, p.^49) or the apparatus of Lun^e and Ritt^tcr ^ 
(Z. anc/eiv. Chnn., igtJd, p. 1849). » 

• * Carbon, which occurs in some descriptions of pyrites^ 
e.specially the “ coal-brasses,” can be estimated by the proce.ss 
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of Treadwell and Koch (Z. auf^en'. Chcm., 1903, p. 173), which 
is briefly mentioned in the text, p. 106. We here give some 
details of their method. They oxidise the pyrites by a‘mixture 
of chromic and sulphuric acids, and pass the gas liberated 
through a lo-cm. layer of glowing copper oxide, followed by 
10 cm. of glowing chromium trioxide, and after this through 
two small U‘I‘'^cs, each containing 3 c.c. of a solution of 
chromium trioxidc in concentrated sulphuric afid. After 
leaving the (j-tubes, the gas is pas.scd through a tube filled 
with glass beads moistened with sulphuiic acid, then through a 
couple of calcium-chloride tubes, and is finally absorbed in two 
weighed tubes filled with soda-lime. 

.Wc;/wOT.—-The detection and estimation of selenium in 
pyrites is briefly mentioned on pp. 55 and 1072 of our text. 
The method of Klason has been more extensively de.scribed by 
Kla.son and Mcllqiiist [Ark. Kcmi, iyi2. No. 29; Z. attgeiv. 
Ckcn/., 1912, p. 51.1 , /. C/tex'. Soc. Ahstr., 1912, ii. j). 201). 
According to them, both the acid from the Glover tower and 
the chamber acid may .show a red colour, cau.scd by colloidal 
selenium. Some of the selenium dust contained in the 
pyrites-burner ga.scs is retained ,in tlK' G! j\’cr tower, but mo.st 
of it passes through the tower and is fi.und in the chamber 
acid. In order to estimate the .selenium in crude brimstone, 
this is burned in a current of oxygen, in a porcelain boat 
placed in a glass tube, i m. long, between two asbe.stos plugs, 
which retain the SeO., formed almo.st completely. The SeO., 
is several times .sciblimed backwards and forwards, till it has 
turned perfectly white; it is then dissolved out of the tube 
and the asbesto.s |)lugs by' water. The solijtion is diluted to 
too to 300 c.c. in a flask, and then 2 to 10 drops of hydrochloric! 
acid (sp. gr. 119) arc added. The flask and its contents arc 
heated on a watei-bath, the air is replaced by COj, and 2 to 5 g. 
of potassium iodide is added. .After well corking the ^ask, it is 
shaken to dissolve the iodirfe; cooled, and then kept in the 
dark for one hour. The iodine liberated by the reaction, 

ScT),4 -rHI -- Sc-l-2ll.,0-t-I. 

^ - - « 

is titrated ci.’ith standard thiosulphate. 'Care mu.st'be taken 
that the hydrochloric acid u.sed is free from chlorine, and that 
the potassium iodide contains no iodate. Various specimens 
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of Japanese sulphur contained M to 20-3 g. of selenium per 
ton ; one specimen of Sicilian sulphur contained 0-9 g. selenium 
per ton. * • 

For the estimation of selenium in pyrites, 20 to 30 g. of 
this are dissolved in hydrochloric acid, (sp. gr. 1-19) and 
potassium chlorate. After filtering from the gangue, the iron 
is reduced to the ferrous state by means of zinc, more hydro¬ 
chloric acid.is added, the sojution boiled, and the selenium pre¬ 
cipitated by stannous chloride. Since it may contain arsenic, 
it is collected on an asbe.stos filter, dissolved in potassium 
iodide, and again precipitated by hydrochloric acid and sulphur 
dioxide. The further treatment is similar to that described 
supra, for tlic c.stimation of selenium in sulphur. 89-5 to 
90-1 g of .selenium per ton were found in some specimens 
of Falun pyrites. ^ 

A simple roastbig of the pyrites in a current of oxygen does 
not eoinert all the selenium in^o dioxide. The examination 
ot fujrteen sa'i'ples of pyrites showed great variations in the 
profiortioiis between the ;*'ieniuin going awaj- with the 
roa.sting-gascs and that remaining in the pyrites cinders. If 
the pyrites contains cwpper, or lead, much more .selenium 
remaims in the cinders than otherwi.se. 

J. Meyer and W. von Gaon (Z. anal. Chem., liii. p. 29) 
dcsciilx a colorimetric method for estimating minute quantities 
of selenium, and a method of titrating with thio.sulphate for 
the estimation of more considerable quantities of selenium. 
J. Meyer {ibid., p. 145) de.scribcs improveiiicnts of the gravi¬ 
metric c.stimation of selenium. Gutbier and Engeloff {ibid, iv. 
p. 193) de.scribe tHe results the)*have obtained by these methods. 
Compare also Meunier, Compics rend., 1916, clxiii. p. 332. 

Estimaiion of ,drseuic in Pyrites^ —We here give some details 
on the methods of IllattneT and ]Ira.sseur*(/>W/. Soc. Chim., 1897, 
xvii. p. 13), simply mentioned in the text, p. io8^ They quote 
an instance in which differeirt ^inalysts found from O'lg to 
0 57 per cent, at.senic in the same sample of pyrite.s, and 
another in which the figures varied from,o o5 to 0-39 per cent 
They recommen# the following two processes for the estirajtiorp' 
of atseinc. 

1 . 11(7 Treatment —Ten g. pyrites is added gradually with 
gentle warming to aqua regia, prepared from 125 c.c. nitric 
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acid (sp. gr. 1-37), 250 c.c. hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1-15 to'l-iy), 
and roo c.c. water, in a litre flask. The bulk of the nitric acid 
is driven off by ei’aporation after addition of hydrochlbric acid; 
since all the arsenic is present as A.s,/)., no loss through 
evolution of ,AsCl., c?in take place. After adding 100 c.c. water, 
the solution is cooled and filtered, ammonia is added until a 
slight precipitate of ferric hydroxide is formed. SO,, passed 
through the cold solution until the reduction of the iron to 
the ferrous state is complete, the excess of SO, is removed by 
warming, and after cooling to Oo’ to 70', the arsenic is pre¬ 
cipitated by passing in H,S for si.x or .seven hours. The 
solution is then allowed to stand for twelve hours, and filtered. 
The precipitate is washed by water containing HCl and H ,S, 
until all the iron has been removed, and then by distilled 
water. It is then dis,solved b\' digesting the precipitate and 
filter paper with ammonium carbonate, and the .solution is 
filtered. The solution is str^rngly acidified by hydrochloric 
acid warmed to 50 to 70', and the arsenic is precipitated as 
AsoS„ by passing in !I.,.S for art hour. The ar.senic in the 
precipitate may be dcterminco either as magnesium-ammonium 
arsenate or as silver ar.sen.ate. , In tlic former case the pre¬ 
cipitate is dissolved in strc'iit; nmmoui.i, evaporated to drjmess 
on the water-bath, taken up with to cc. nitric acid, and, after 
a shght evaporation, rendered ammoniacal, and a small quantity 
of alcohol, followed by magnesia mixture, is added. After 
standing for twelve hours, the preciintate is collected on an 
ash-free filter paper, washed by a solution of one part of 
ammonium chloride and one part of alcohol in three of water, 
dried, and ignited after separatkrn from the filter paper. The 
filter paper is ignited separately after addition of a small' 
quantity of ammonium nitrate. One hundred parts Mg.jAs., 0 , 
correspond to 48-28 parts A.s. 

II. D>y 1 reatitu-nt .—Two g, pyrites are thoroughly niixed 
in a platinum crucible of 30.ct. capacity with to to 12 g. of 
equal parts of potassium nitrate and .sodium carbonate, and 
covered by a layer 0^2 g. of the same mixture. The crucible is 
ther\ covered, and heated over a Bunsen flame j'em. high. When 
the reactionv is complete, the mass is allowed to cool, the 
contents of the crucible are placed in 70 c.c. of boiling water, ‘ 
and, after solution, the whole is filtered and the residue washed 
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witlt boiling water. .411 the arsenic is then in the filtrate in the 
shape of ar.senate. The solution is acidified with nitric acid, 
heated to boiling, allowed to cool, rendered gxactly neutral by 
ammonia, and, after the addition of one drop of nitric acid, 
again neutralised, until a drop of the solution produces a blue 
tint on red litmus paper only after some seconds. Silver nitrate 
is then added, drop by drop, until no further precipitation takes 
place; the silver arsenate is collected on a filter and washed 
with cold water, until the filtr.atc no longer gives a turbidity 
with hydrochloric acid. The silver ar.senate is di.ssolvcd on 
the filter in very dilute nitric acid, 5 c.c. of an iron solution in 
suipluiric and nitric acid is added as indicator, and the solution 
titrated by iV/10 animoniuin-thiocyanate solution up to the 
appearance of a pink colour. Each c.c. of the thiocyanate 
solution corresponds to 0-0025 g. A.-;. This method is rapid, and 
the results agree very closel)’ with those obtained by the fir.st 
method, and ai.so w-ith those of^Clark, who employs a mixture 
of m.agncsi.i and sodium hydroxide for fusing the ore [vide our 
text, p. 107) The .second motl.od is preferable to the first, since 
in this arsem'c may be lost by volatilisation of its chloride. 

Li.st [Z. (lu’w., 1905, p. 415) heats 2 g. pyrites with 

sodium peroxide, which transforms the ar.scnic into arsenic 
acid ; this is estimated b\’ the just described method of Rlattner 
and Hiasscur. I’arr (/. Amcr. Clicui. Sac, 1908, p. 764) also 
cmpl'A's a sodium pcroxiile mixture. 

F.b(iugh and Sprague [i/’id., p. 1475) ftisc pyrites with 
sodium carbonate and zinc oxide, acicUilatc the aqueous 
extract by acetic acid, precipitate the arsenic acid by silver 
nitrate, dissolve •the silver arsenate in dilute nitric acid, and 
• titrate it by ammonium or potassium sulphocyanate. 

L.ow [ibid., 1^06, p. 1715) he^ts the ore with potassium 
bisulphate, tartaric acid, and concentrattd sulphuric acid, pre¬ 
cipitates from the solution the arsenic (and antimony) b)' H^S, 
dis.solves the sulphides in ammcyiium sulphide, and titrates by 
iodine solution, for which detailed instructions are given. 
This titration is ai.so employed by Platte/i (/. Snc. Ckein. Ind., 
1894, p. 524). % * , 

OtheT methods ?lre described by Guedrias* [l^v. geu. chiitt. 
'Pure et appL, 1908, p 251); Ilattensaur [Chcni., Zeit. Report, 
' 911 , p. 391 )- 
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Page III. Blende. 

Statistics .—In the year 1913, 554,760 tons blende was 
worked in Germsyiy for sulphuric acid. Of this, 411,1*40 tons 
was obtained from Germany, 87,439 tons from Australia, 
7680 tons from China and Japan, 12,828 from Spain, 20,137 
tons from Italy, 9477 tons from Austria-Hungary. 

Analysis.—Strontia has been found in blende to the extent 
of 0-05 to 4-8 per cent. SrO by Bcyne {Ihill. Sac. Chiin. Belg., 1913, 
p. 159). This must be taken account of in the e.stimation of 
the available sulphur. 

The estimation of the Anc contents of blende does not 
concern the manufacture of sulphuric acid, but that of the 
zinc itself. The methods used for that purpose are dQscribed. 
in Lunge-Keane’s Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis, 
1908, vol. i. pp. 289 et seq. 

For the estimation of sulphur in zinc blende and roasted 
blende, Koelsch {Chem. Zcit.,pg\G, p. 174) fuses 0-625 g. of 
blende, or 1-25 g. of roasted blende, with 15 g. sodium peroxide 
in an iron crucible. The coulcdt-mass is di.ssoivcd in about 
150 c.c, of water, the solution nearly ncutralisdd by hydro¬ 
chloric acid, diluted to 250 C.C., fijtorcd, and the sulphuric acid 
estimated in 200 c.c. of the filtrate by precipitation as barium 
sulphate. The presence of a small quantity of silica in the ore 
does not appreciably affect the results. This process yields 
results coinciding with those obtained by' fusing with potassium 
chlorate and sodium carbonates, and better results than the 
solution in aqua regia, which cannot be recommended, least of 
all for crude blende. The iron crucibles employed for the 
above-described process, of 2 mm. thicknes.'» of plate and a 
capacity of 25 c.c., stand about twenty-five fusings. They are 
best placed in iron triangles^ stoneware triangles being quickly 
destroyed. 


Page 120. Use of SpepiU Oxide of Gas-worhs for the 
Manufacture oj Sulphuric Acid .—Koppers (B. P. 21385, 1913) 
exposes the spent oxide to the action of steam and gases at a 
iemgerature below that of the volatilisation of/sulphur, in order 
to destroy tl\f organic substance. The arfimonia contained in 
the e.scaping gases is absorbed ; the gases are superh.eated an8 
conveyed back into the apparatus. 
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Other processes: Burkheiser (Ger. P. 235870); Feld 
(described by Lepsius, Z. angew. Chem., 1914, i. p. 234); 
Fritzsclfe (Ger. Ps. 250243, 251353); Soj. H. Gouthri^ire 
(Ger. P. 245570); Akt. Ges.,/. chciu, Industrie and Wolf 
(Ger. P. 248001). 

Cisclet and Deguicle (Ger. P. 288767) dis.solve the ferric 
hydrate by sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, leaving the free 
sulphur and the ferrocyaindc.s behind and separating the.se in 
the well-known manner. 

Espenhahn (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1916, p. 292) describes the 
estimation free sulphur in spent oxide of gas-works (cvVfc 
suj’rti, p. 22). 

Page 122. Use of Hydrogen Sulphide for the Production of 
Sulphuric Acid. —The German patent for the process of I'eld, 
mentioned in the text, is No. 237667, 

Pintsch, Strache, and Hiller (Ger. P. 283601) cause the 
c.xidation of hydrogen sulphicfc into sulphuric acid without 
any .separation of free sulphiy. by pa.ssing the gases containing 
H.jS into a hot solution of ferric sulphate, containing an excess 
of sulphuric acid, in ^hich the regeneration of the ferric 
sulphate from the ferrous sulphate formed is brought about 
by air or oxygen, either at the .same time or turn by turn. 
The sulphur .separated in the first instance dissolves in the hot 
sulphuric acid, which is thereby partially reduced to sulphurous 
acid ; the latter again reduces the ferric ion, being oxidised into 
sulphuric acid. The sulphuric acid made Jn this way contains 
iron ; it can be used for most purposes, also for the absorption 
of ammonia, in which case, on,reaching the point of ncutralisa- 

• tion, the ferrous sulphide, which is now stable, is separated 
from the solution of ammonium sulphate, and is regenerated 
into sulphate by being jigain introduced into the oxidising 
.?oluti(Jh. 

Nitrat^; or Soda. 

Page 125. A'ltre Industry in 67 ////.—In 1912 there were in 
Chili 119, in 1913 128 nitre factories. According to the report 
of the InspectA'-General (quoted in /. Ind. Eng. 67 rc;«.,,i 9 iS;* 

'9S)i*the zone ol nitrate-bearing ground contprises 2CXi,ooo 

• sq. kilometres, of which less than 3 per cent. have, been survej^d 
and prospected. In this surveyed area alone there is enough 
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nitrate to supply the whole world for a hundred years, measured 
at the present production. The present cost of producing is 
50 cents (U.S.) pe^- quintal (104-4 lb.). f 

A detailed description of the Chilian nitre industry is made 
by John G. Beck, in .^fining J'ms, 1915, pp. 510 ct sea. ; by M. R. 
Lamb, in Hng. and Jifin. Jonrn., 1915, pp. 8 t i c/ .seq. ; by Oester- 
reicher (/’rewc///w.f, 1915, p. 273). 

The ordinary percentage of sodium nitrate in caliche is from 
17 to 20 per cent, (not 48 to 75 per cent., as stated in the text). 

Page 126. A n nnpvtn’ed process for cxiracting the nitre from 
caliche, is described in the B. P. 23591, 1912, of Sulman, Picard, 
and Broadbridge. 

According to Min. and F.ng. World, 1915, p. I37,*special 
efforts are being directed towards reducing the cost of mining 
sodium nitrate, which at present represents Co per cent, of 
the cost of the raw product. One of the heaviest items of 
expen.se is the removal of the * verburden, consisting generally 
of a hard mixture of sand and clay. In some cases this over¬ 
burden is 20 ft. deep, making thJi cost of mining prohibitive. 
A large drag-line excavator has been installed at one field, 
and has given very satisfactory re.Ailts in replacing hand 
labour. In the subsequent purification proce.ss of the caliche, 
the present evaporation process requires i lb. of fuel to 
produce 6 lb. of nitrate. A process has been patented by 
3 . A. Orchard, by which it is claimed that 16 to 19 lb. of 
litratc can be produced per pound of fuel; in this process the 
solution is passed \hrough five or six cvaporator.s, the first 
:hrce or four of the.se working under vacuum, and the remainder 
jnder a slight steam pressure. * 

Effect of the European War on the Eitrate Industry .—Senor 
Enrique Cuevas, Concelor of the Chilian Embassy to the 
J.S.A., has made the following statement on the eiledt oT 
he European War on the prydvetion and exports of Chilian 
litrate;— 

“ The first result of the P-uropean War has been an upset 
n tl^e statistics of the industry, not only onfaccount of the 
lifficulty in ojjtafning accurate information‘from the cbuntrics 
nvolved in the war, but also because the quantities of nitratd 
ised for industrial purposes have, without doubt, been far 
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above the normal figures for the previous years. Many of the 
more important consuming markets have been cut off, and the 
means 5 f transportation considerably curtailed. These condi¬ 
tions influenced almost immediately the production of nitrate. 
Some oficinas closed down at once, but,the greater number 
continued in operation during the month of August 1914. In 
September of the same year, the output showed a remarkable 
decrease, ayd of the 170 o^chuis at work before the war, only 
34 were active at the end of .the year. The production, which 
had averaged about 5,000,000 quintals a month, fell to less 
than 2,000,000. The stocks on the coast, in .August and 
.September 1914, exceeded r,100,000 tons, as a result of the 
■ heavy production in June and July, coupled with small .ship¬ 
ments in August and September, Soon after the declaration 
of war, nitrate exports to Germany, Belgium, and very 
important districts of France ceased. Then again, the scarcity 
of bottoms, due to loss and intgrnment of ships, has produced 
an enormous increase in freight ratc.s. The ordinary freight 
rate from t'hili to Europe Ijbfore the war ranged from to 
$7-50. .As tfie war progressed, the rate rose and by degrees 
went up to $20, at whiclt figuje it remained for .some time, only 
to rise again lately to $25 and even higher. The exports from 
July to December 1914 reached only 1.1,003,252 quintals; 
making a total for the year of 40,147,500 instead of 60,000,000 
exported in 1913. During the first half of the present year 
(1915), the exportation was 18,067,462 quintals, while during 
the second half, with estimated figures rfor the months of 
November and December, it will amount to 22,600,000 quintals; 
making a total fcJr the year 01*40,067,462 quintals.” (From the 

* complete .statistics brought up to date, it will be seen that this 
estimate was in feet exceeded by usarly 4,000,000 quintals.) 

“Of course, the price*for the consumer has likewise been 
affecleS, not only on account of the rise in freight rates, but 
also by reason of the speculatioa in the different markets due 
to fear of jack of transportation facilities. However, the 
ultimate effect upon the finances of the country has not been 
so disastrous as%ias been said. It is true that the Goverrynent** 
has received only fwo-thirds of the normal expart duties, but 

• fhis curtailment in the income of the Treasury has been 
compensated by an additional tax and by economies introduced 
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in the budget. In May 1915, many of the afichuis that* had 
been closed resumed work as a consequence of the rise in 
nitrate prices, and the pampa is now in full activity.” ‘ 

The list of producers shows that out of a total number of 
about 130 oficinas capable of producing at once (i.c. with plant 
and accessories in working order), 36 were at work in March 
1915, over icx) b)- October 1915, and ii2 at the end of 1915. 

The stati.stics of production ar,e closely reflected in the 
price of the Chilian nitrate which, at the beginning of the war, 
was sold at about 6s. per quintal fo.b. Chilian ports, falling to 
5s. 9d. after the war had commenced, but rising to 9s. 3d. by 
October and November 1915; the present prices (October 
to November 1916) range about 9s. > 

Among the most important effects of the war on Chilian 
nitrates must be counted the prospective permanent competi¬ 
tion of artificial nitrates, manufactured for competition with the 
products of the Chilian oficinns in every direction of their 
employment. It may be anticipated with confidence that the 
supply of nitrogen products flom indigenous sources, in 
particular by utilising the nitrogen of the atrnosphere, will 
be promoted by all leading in,ilitary nations, in order to 
emancipate themselves, so far as possible, from Chilian supplies 
for the manufacture of munitions. The manufacture of nitrogen 
products, as a link in the preparation of the nations for war 
will proceed without regard, at any rate primarily, to 
commercial conditions. The effect of these establishments, 
continuing or springing up afresh after the war, on the market 
prices of the various competing products cannot possibly 
be foreseen, since questions of'public policy'in keeping them 
alive and disposing of their output will necessarily introduce 
entirely artificial factors ia'o the natural play of the law of 
supply and demand.* The answer'is comparatively ^simple, 
fiom the point of view of those who consider the future as 
belonging entirely to artificial 'products, manufactured under 
conditions with which, it is maintained, the Chilian nitrates 
cannot hope to^ compete economically, r>., where water power 
lOr cpal are extremely cheap and convenientfy available. On 
the other haad, it is pointed out by progressive Chilian nitrate 
producers that the past selling prices of their products by 
no means reflect the true competitive strength of the Chilian 
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industry, and that, it necessary, the latter can draw upon three 
independent sources of strength, when driven to fight the 
competition of artificial products; these sources are, a lower 
cost of production, improved me;thods of sale, and co-operation 
with the Chilian - Government. The prjisent cost price of 
Chilian nitrates in canchn (on the drying floor) ranges between 
5.S. and 7 s. (including the Government duty) per quintal, 
according to local conditions. The minimum cost price under 
normal conditions is, according to reliable private information, 
about 2s. 6d. per quintal, to which the duty of 2.s. 4d. has 
to be added. Improved methods of production, amongst which 
the utilisation of low-grade ore and the perfection of the 
.plant are predominant, are anticipated to secure a reduction 
in the co.st of production of 6d. per quintal, whilst a reduction by 
as much as i.s. is not beyond the range of possibility, 
in the light of expectations to which largc-.scalc experiments 
arc loading the investigators. The Government duty of 2S. 4d. 
per quintal will not readily be sacrificed, or even diminished, 
yielding, as it does, a proportion of llie national revenue which 
the State cnfnnot contemplate losing so long as it can by 
any means be kept aliv*i. Yet, if that duty were to stand in 
the way of the continued existence of the Chilian nitrate 
industry, the Government would, as has been freely expre.ssed 
in responsible Chilian quarters, prefer a fi.scal system with an 
ela.stic duty, or an arrangement of profit-sharing, to the exter¬ 
mination of the industry and the nitrate revenue alike. Very 
important advantages are also expected to result from improved 
methods of di.stribution, and powerful voices advocate the creation 
of a combine on.the lines of the German potash syndicate_the 

• degree and manner of governmer^l control, if any, remaining 
a question open to many varying solutions. The realisation of 
the technical improvemeuts which it is hoped to see resulting 
if> thte fnaterial lowering of the cost of production referred to, is 
a matter of the future, and .the return to normal shipping 
conditions is equally a matter which cannot be e.stimated at 
present; but if these factors be granted in favour of the 
advocates of th* Chilian nitrates, and if the ability of th». 
Government to reduce the Chilian fixed duly as a figfiting 

• measure is taken into consideration, a minimum selling price of 
about .^3, los. per too appears a conceivable fighting basis upon 
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which the Chilian product may be able to meet artificial 
nitrogen products in Europe. In order to appreciate the 
relevancy of such a reduction, it will be convenient to'consider 
how close the market price of Chilian nitrate has run, say, 
sulphate of ammonia in recent years. Thus the average prices 
at Liverpool (calculated from the weekly li.sted prices) have 
been;— 
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Needless to say, the figur/; of ./(3, los. (which could only 
apply for the most favourably located ojkinas) as a minimum to 
which the Chilian nitrates mighv descend in their .struggle for 
existence in the European markets without ‘ entailing an 
absolute lo.ss, is neither in near prospwcl nor independent of so 
revolutionary a step as a fusion of interests 1,'etween the 
industry and the Chilian Government, who would have to face 
the temporary loss of their nitrate revenue to meet, under 
extreme conditions of competition, artificial products which 
could be marketed at correspondingly low rates. It is, 
however, not neceaiary to discount that extreme minimum in 
order to demonstrate that a purely commercial view of the 
manufacture of artificial nitrogtn products rtill have to allow 
for a considerable competitive vitality of Chilian nitrate well* 
below the ruling prices of recent _\ ears, and that the competition 
of the oficinas, technically improved, tommercially co-ordinated, 
and reconciled with the interests of the Chilian Government^ must 
impose necessary ultimate limits upon the scope of artificial 
nitrogen products, so long as the latter are not brought down to a 
cost-basis muclt below that ruling under average conditions. 

- Extent of Nitrate Deposits in C/zf/f. — i^ccording to the 
latest ofificiai. report presented to the Chilian Government 
by Mr Francisco J. Castillo, the Inspector-General of tUe' 
Nitrate Deposits, the zone of nitrate-bearing grounds com- 
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prise* nearly 200,000 sq. km. (i sq. km. = 0-386 sq. mile), 
of which only 5811 sq. km., that is to .say, less than 3 per 
cent, of the total area, have thus far been surveyed and their 
contents ascertained by excavations and test-holes. These 
5811 sq. km. bfloufj to the existing _ companies, private 
firms, and part of them are still in the hands of the Chilian 
Government. 'I'he estimated contents of these 5811 sq. km. 
were 290,300,000 tons of nitiate, of which up to the present 
50,000,000 tTms have been extracted, leaving in the surveyed 
portion of the area 240,300,000 tons of nitrate, equal at the 
present rate of production to a supply for an additional 
hu.idred )’ears. The conclusion is drawn from the fact that the 
unexplored part is some thirty-four times larger than the 
grounds explored, that it is safe to estimate that it contains at 
least twice the quantity of nitrate of .soda, and that consequently 
the nitrate zone in Chili can certainly provide nitrate of soda 
for another 300 years, at the present rate of production. 

The quantity ol nitrate of soda in the surveyed grounds is 
distributed as lollou.s;— * 


Tarapaca Province 
Tocopiila District • , . 

Antof.ij'.asta (Central) . 

Antofajfasta (Agiias Blancas District) 
Talul . . . . . 

Chanaral and Copi.ipo. 

Total . . . . 


Tons remaining. 

. 33,000,000 
. 27,000,000 
. 31,000,000 
48,000,000 
. 93,000,000 
8 , 000,000 
. 240,000,000 


The Inspector-General of Nitrate Grounds, in his report to 
the Chilian Government, has arrived at these figures in the 
following maiiiicr^—In these styveyetl grounds no raw material 
^containing less than 17 per cent, of nitrate of soda has been 
taken into consideration, nor grounds where the thickness 
of the nitrate-bearing layer was le.ss than i foot, except in 
the cas»of ravr material with at least 25 per cent, of nitrate of 
soda, in which cases thickness of 8 in. or o^er has been 
included. The superficial area ot each portion of ground has 
been divided by the total number of test-holes made, in order 
to arrive at thc^area applicable to eacK tesf-hole, and this^, 
consequently deternWnes the total nitrate-bearfiig area. From 
jthe theoretical quantity of pure nitrate of soda, resulting frotji 
the above operation.^, a reduction of 40 per cent, has been 
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made to allow for losses in extraction, manufacture, srrors 
in calculation, etc. The official Chilian estimates leave out 
of account vast.amounts of lower grade ore which cannot 
be profitably extracted under fhe present system of operation, 
but which are looked upon as reserves available for profitable 
working with improved methods of production, these reserves 
being additional to the available workable supplies which, 
as stated above, are sufficient for 300 years at the present 
rate of exploitation. 

Nitrate Exports from C/;///.—The following figures have 
been courteously supplicfl by the C.hilian Nitrate C.ommittee 
in London, and may lay claim to high reliability. The 
amounts are stated in Spanish quintal.s, one quintq^l being 


equal to 101-44 pounds. 


Yenrs. 

1830-1834 




•Spanish 

quintals. 

361,386 

1835-1839 




761,349 

1840-1844 




1,594,306 

1845-1849 




2,060,592 

1850 1854 




3,260,592 

1855-1859 




5.638,763 

1860-1864 




6,979,208 

1865-1869 




10,594,026 

1869 . 




2,507,000 

1870 . 




2 , 943.000 

1871 . 




3,606,000 

1872 . 




4,421,000 

1873 • 




6,264,000 

1874 . 




5,583,000 

1875 ■ 




7,191,000 

1876 . 




7,035,000 

1877 ■ 




4,522,000 

1878 . 




5,909,000 

1879 . 




2,065,000 

1880 . 




2,41)6,000 

:88i . 




4,590,000 

1882 . 




8,242,000 

1883 . 




10,768,000 

1884 . 




10,513,000 

1885 . 




10,797,000 

i886t . 




9,805,000 

1887 . 




15,495,000 

1888 . 




16,682,000 

1889 . 




20,682,000 


Yf^ars. 



Bpatilsh 

qumtais. 

1890 



23 . 373 >ooo 

1891 



17,116,000 

1892 



17,478,000 

1893 



20,655,161 

1894 



23,947,014 

1895 



27,285,205 

1 89'' 



25,175,832 

1897 



00 

1898 



27.903 553 

1899 



.30,213,532 

1900 



3 ',741,293 

1901 



27,691,298 

1902 



30,089,440 

1903 



31,694,954 

1904 



32,696,180 

1905 

• • 1 


36,717,472 

1906 



37,564,460, 

1907 



35,987,237 

1908 



44 , 587,'77 

1909 



46,390,656 

1910 



jo,78i,?4i 

1911 



53,250,327 

1912 



54,197,439 

1913 



59,529,110 

1914 



40,147,463 

1915 

if 


43,985,000 

1915 

(Jifi’y) to 
(June) 

1916 

55,286,000^ 
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Iviprovewents in the Manufacttnc of Chilian Nitrates. 

Imp(>rtant improvements in the yield.of nitrate have 
been effected by the installation of filtration plant specially 
adapted to the conditions of the ofuinas,; and according to 
a paper read by Mr J. Humberstone at the Mining Congress 
at Santiago (reported in the South Pacific Mail of 25th May 
1916), the vacuum filters, so well known to the gold-mining 
industry, have proved capable of reducing the loss of material 
as well as the cost of production to a very material extent, 
besides rendering available in the future the enormous quantities 
of siftings and earth which now remain in the ground after 
extracting the upper crust, and which have not hitherto been 
utilised. Prolonged tests made on a large scale at the Agua 
Santa oficina have led the investigators to the definite con¬ 
clusion that suitable methods of filtration rank foremost among 
the means of increasing the yield and reducing the cost of 
Chilian nitrates. 

The treatment of the Chflian raw material has also been 
succe.ssfully dfalt with by an apparatus which is introduced as 
a general sub.stitute for •filter^ presses and other filters by the 
Hydraulic Separating and Grading Co., Ltd., of 14 Queen 
Victoria Street, London. The apparatus is the invention of 
Mr W. J. Gee, and is patented in most industrial countries 
( 13 . P. No. 9365 of 1915). It is illustrated in sectional elevation 
in P'ig. I and in cross-section in Fig. 2. In contrast to the 
ordinary leaf filter, in which the filtered»solids accumulate 
on a cloth or other filtering material, this centrilugal filter 
alway’s retains a‘dear filtering surface, and accordingly pre¬ 
serves throughout the maximum efficiency of the same. The 
machine consists of a cylindrical c^um or outer shell. A, the 
diameter of which is about 4 ialf the depth. This drum revolves 
at a higfi speed and is attached to a vertical spindle, C, running 
in ball bearings, D, of a special design (B. P. No. 16188 of 
1911), which damp out the oscillations commonly occurring 
when high speeds are attempted, and cvmpletely solve the 
problem of protiding bearings for centrifu^*es which ivill 
guarantee their smooth running, whatever their ptoportions or 
cHhrge may be. Inside the drum are vertical vanes, N, N’, 
which prevent the liquid from surging and “ slipping ”; on the 
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inside periphery of the drum are 




Fig. I. 


segmental plates, R, exteflding 
through the whole length of 
the drum. The vertital vanes 
and segmental plates surround 
a perforated cone, R, which 
is covered with a filter cloth 
or other .suitable filtering 
material, so arranged as to 
be easily fixed and drawn 
tight or removed when re¬ 
quired. The requisite speed, 
usually between i6o and 
200 ft. per second peripheral 



velocity, being attained, the 
liquid containing the solid 
matter in suspension is fee? 
in a steady stream through 
the hole in the middle of the 
cap, H, on to the distributor, 
K, and is at once thrown 
against the inner face of the 
drum, so that an inner wall 
of liquid ^s soon formed, 
embracmg the filter cone R. 
In the upper portion o*" flie 
drum above the filter cone, 
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this 'wall of water may attain a considerable thickness, 
and thus a head of water is created which brings about 
a consicJerable pressure on the filtering surface. It is found 
that in most ca.ses well over 90 per cent, of the solids never 
reach the filter at all, but are deposited by the centrifugal force 
on the drum. However, the liquid must pa.ss through the filter, 
and such solid matter as is left in suspension is arrested on the 
surface of tlje filter, from wjiich it is immediately thrown off by 
the centrifugal force and carried to the wall of the drum. It is 
found in practice that even particles of such fineness as will 
prohibit the employment of other filtering systems fail to choke 
the Gee centrifugal filter, in which the filtering material is 
invariably found clean throughout the operation and at the end. 
The charging is continued until a sufficient charge of deposits 
is recovered, the liquid passing out through the effluent holes, 
O. Then, after cutting off the feed for a short time, the 
rotation is continued until all tl]^' liquor contained in the drum 
has been thrown out, whilst the slabs of recovered solids are 
compacted and clear the Unfer end of the filter cone. The 
machine is tlien stopped and the structure embracing the 
inner parts within the (♦rum .drawn out, until it reaches the 
position shown by the dotted lines in Fig. i, whereupon the 
plates with the recovered .solids are simply lifted out, as shown 
at V, tiie .solids adhering to the plates in a somewhat drier 
.state than as recovered fiom the ordinary filter prcs.s. New 
plates are inserted, and the machine is restarted after a very 
.short interruption. The tvear and tear of filtering cloths is 
reduced practically to zero. On the plates the deposited solids 
are found graded^ the coarse.st* and heaviest particles settling 
•near the inlet at X, the finest at the outlet eiud near Y, wdth a 
range of all degrees of finene.ss betvvaen them ; but this particular 
result of the operation, w'Mlst of considerable importance in a 
number of industries, does not come into question in the 
manufacture of nitrate, wherff the solids deposited are not 
themselves utilised industrially. 

Page I26._ Purification of Crude Nitrate..—fCCbCi. (U.S» P 
1082781* Fr. P. 451062; H. P. (with WikanderJ. No. 28244, 
•t^t2 ; Ger. P. 261874) heats the unground nitrate with sulphun'c 
acid, or bisulphate, or other strong acids, employing as much 
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acid as corresponds to the impurities (chloride, chlorate, 
perchlorate, bromine, and iodine compounds), to loo" to 150°, 
whereby the chlcAide, etc., etc., is destroyed. 

Lamb and The Allis-Chalmers Company (U.S. P. 1065053) 
dissolve the nitratej .separate the solution from the insoluble 
matter, and run it through towers or evaporate it in shallow 
vessels to dryness. The residual salt is di.ssolved in hot 
mother liquor from a previous opcation, to obtayi a solution 
saturated with nitrate at 120', whereby most of the sodium 
chloride remains behind and is removed ; the clear liquid is 
allowed to crystallise by cooling. 

A. Schmidt (Gcr. P. 243949) describes a lixiviating 
apparatus, which is specially adapted also to the treatment 
of crude nitre, consi.sting of a row of several vessels, 
provided with transportation .spirals, by means of which 
the substance is moved on in a counter-current with the 
liquid. ( 

Mcnge(in a pamphlet, published at Langcnsalza in 1914) 
describes the treatment of po6r caliche by the process of 
Mourgucs and Cortes, which consists in treating the clear 
aqueous solution with carbon dioxid'. .and ammonia, whereby 
the mixture is converted into sodium bicarbonate and am¬ 
monium nitrate. 

Gibb & Co., The Kestner Evaporating Co., Hobsbawn 
and Grigioni (R. P. 12474 of iQH) concentrate a solution 
containing sodium nitrate and chloride at ordinary atmos¬ 
phere pre.ssure up to a boiling-point of 123" or 124°, and 
keep it for .some time at that temperature. This causes 
the sodium chloride to precipitate completely, and allows 
of separating it from the nitrate solution by settling and 
filtration. ' 

The Norsk Hydroelektri.sk Kvaldstof A.S. (Ger. P.^ 276814) 
describe a process for converting nitrate of soda into a fine 
powder adapted for fertilising'purpose.s. 

Page 126., Other occurrences of Nitre .—The nitre beds in 
Colorado are described by Headden in /.' Ind. Ene;. Chem., 
1914, pp. 532 and 586. In one place tlie soil an inch below 
the surface contained 6-54 per cent. NaNOj In one place 
the soil contains so much nitre that the fruit crop is thereby 
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spoiled. He ascribes the formation of the nitre to the action 
of bacteria. 

Stewart and Greaves {Bull. 114 of the Agr. Expr. St, Utah) 
believe the nitre beds in the Colorado district to have been 
formed by the lixiviation of rocks. 

Rcnsoii {ChcM. Trade J., 1913, p. 236) de.scribes the nitre 
beds at Guayamango, in the Department of Ahuachapan in 
Salvador, wiicre the nitre ^arth contains from 2-53 to 3-4 per 
cent, nitrate. The sub.stance extracted therefrom contains 
many salts, and is so deliquescent that it cannot be carried 
in bags, unless previously mixed with quicklime. 

A deposit of potassium nitrate has been discovered near 
Alpine, in Texas, according to the Oil, Paint, attd Drug Rep. 
of 23rd Nov. 1914; others in Peru (Z. angni’. Chem., 1916, iii. 
p. oil), and in Ferghana (Russia) {Clieni. Did., 1916, p. 437 )- 

According to Chem. Did., 1916, p. 250, considerable beds of 
nitre, hitherto hardly utili.sed^exisl in Persia (at the Urmia 
Lake, near Teheran, and near Kum), in Asia Minor (near 
Karabunar, south-east of Kt?nia), and in the Vilayet Aleppo. 

In 1916 the U.S. Geological Survey i.s.sued a Report stating 
that after two years’ investigation of the nitrate deposits in the 
United States, none of importance had been found. 

Page 128. Statistics on Nitrate of Soda. —W. Montgomery 
& Co {J.Soe. Chem. Did., 1915, p. 27) make the following 
Statements on the shipments and the consumption of nitrate 
of soda. 


Shipped from South Araeiican ports . 
Consumed in Great Brituin .• . 

* • on the European Continent and 

in Egypt . . . . 

„ in the United States . • • > 

in the whole world . 


iyi2. 

1918 . 

1914 . 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

► 2,456,000 

2,647,000 

2,660 000 

132,000 

125,000 

122,000 

1,711.000 

1,685,000 

1,868,000 

503 800 

583,000 

553 iOOO 

2,460,000 

2,451,000 

2,633,000 


The consunJjjtion of nitrate of soda in fiermany {Qien^. ■ 
Trade /., 1916, p. 519) has been:— * 


1911 . 1915 . 

703,000 785,000 


Tons . 


ino. 

723,000 


1918 . 

747,000 
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According to >?. angcw. Chan., 1915, iii. p. 366, the figures 
for the nitrate industry in Chili were (in metrical tons):— 




j 1014 . 

Production. 

2 , 7 « 3,440 

j 2,471,351 

Exportilion to F.urope and Etrypt . 

„ „ the United States 

„ ,, oiIkt countries . 

2,028,426 
< 033,404 

87,411 

’ 1,240,085 j 

'■541,787 

72,170 

Aitoq-ether 

Visible stocks on 31st nerember 

2,749,241 

507,769 

i 1,854,042 ! 

1,148,540 j 


Ibid., 1916, iii. p. 102, it i.s reported that the Chilian nitrate 
industry has got into a very precarious .state through the war. 
By the end of 1914 the Government had advanced already 
;f900,000 against an interest of 7 per cent.; in spite of that 
help, of 170 factoric.s by the end of 1914 only 43, and by the 
end of 1915 only 36, were workin<,-. 

According to the U.S. Comm Report, Na. 303, 28th 
December 1015 (quoted it: /. Soc. ('l/an. Jnd., 1916, p. 304), 
the Compauia de Salitres de Antofagasta \\;is going to construct 
new works, producing about two million quintals nitrate per 
annum. Various plants of other companies are resuming 
operations, so that the nitrate produced will be able to supply 
any probable demand in the future. The exportation for 1916 
will probably be about sixty million quintals. The Report 
of i6th March 1916 .states the production of nitrate in Chili 
during 1915 = 38,14/,000 quintals (of 46 kg. each), the export 
= 43,984,000 quintals. 

According to Chan. Jnd., 1916, p. 248, seventy-five new 
nitre factoric.s were erected in Chili .in 1915; in January 1916 
one hundred and .sixteen factories were in full work. TtictotM 
exportation of nitn; from Chili in 1915 was 43,984,684 quintals, 
of which 21,168,997 quintals went to Great Britain and the 
European Continent, 1,703,130 to the Mediterranean, and 
18,426,878 to the Uiiited States. 


. Page 131." Analysis of Nitrate of Soda.—The “ Refraction 
Method, described in the text, may lead to very erroneous 
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resulfe. Alberti and Hempcl [Z. angnv. C/icin., 1892, p. 103) 
urge the following points;— 

t 

(1) The “refraction method "should be altogether abandoned. 

It yields very inaccurate results, and is indefensible 
from a chemical point of view. 

(2) One of the following methods for the direct estimation 
of tl\f nitric nitrogeji, which yield correct results, should 
be employed : Lunge's nitrometer method ; Schloesing- 
Grandeau’s method, as improved by Wagner; Ulsch’s 
method. 

(3) In the case of Chili nitrate intended for agricultural 
purposes, the certificate of analysis should only state 
the percentage of nitrogen ; the (incorrect) calculation 
for .sodium nitrate is only to be allowed in exceptional 
c.'i.ses, with all reserve. 

* 

(4) In the examination of Chili nitrates intended for 
technical purposes, l/esides the direct estimation of 
the nitrogen, also the impurities should be estimated, 
and the analysis .fhuuld take account of any potassium 
compounds present. 


Fresenius (A’,-/, on the ith Intern. Congr. f. nvgew. Cheni., 
•903) agrees to these demands. So does Beck (Z. anal. Chem., 
1906, p. 669), according to whom the refraction method may 
yield results 1-5 per cent, in excess of the truth. Stroof (Chent. 
Ind., 1883, p. 369) found even an excess of 2 per cent. 

In the refractfon method afty potassium nitrate present is 
altogether overlooked. This may amount to several per cent, 
even in refined sodium nitrate, and is of importance, because 
for the ^purposes for whieh sodium nitrate is used {e.g., the 
manufacture of nitric acid and of explosives), the superiority 
of its nitrogen percentage ovcr»that of potassium nitrate plays 
a great part. It is anything but indifferent to a manufacturer 
whether instead of 9 per cent, sodium, nitrate he obtains 
9 per cent, pot^sium nitrate, or whether an article widch,* 
according to the refaction method contains 96* tc^ 97 per cent. 
«o*dium nitrate, shows only 94 to 95 per cent, by the nitrometer 
method. 
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It is also an error caused by the refraction methoci that 
any perchlorate present is calculated as nitrate. 

W. S. Allen •(8/A Int. Congr. Apl'L C/inu., 1912, 1 .‘ 19) also 
rejects the refraction method, instead of which he recommends 
the direct estimation of the nitrogen by the method ol 
Devarda {vide infra, p. 62). 


(■ ompletc A nalvsis of Xi/ratc oj Soda, except the V.stiination 
of Nitrate and of Peirh/oralc. 

(a) Moisture .—Of a well-mixed finely ground sample o-8ooc 
g. is weighed off in a platinum crucible and cautiousl)- heated 
over a very .small flame, up to the point where the nitre is 
just fused. With good practice thi.s point is very exactly 
reached without the aid of a thermometer. The crucible is 
allowed to cool in a desiccator, and weighed, it is then 
again heated to the same poipl as before, in order to observe 
the constancy of weight. 

Or else 10 g nitrate of soda'is dried in an air-bath at 130' 
up to constanc}' of weight. ‘ 

(b) Insoluble Matters. — Fifty, g. nitrate of soda arc exactly 
weighed in a beaker on a balance indicating at least 0-05 g. 
quite sharply. It is dis.solvcd in water and filtered through 
a filter, tared by another filter of exactly equal weight. The 
washed residue is dried together with the tared filter, and 
weighed. 

If the appearance of the residue on the filter indicates the 
presence of notable quantities of organic substances, the filter 
is burned together with the' insoluble niAttcr, to ascertain 
approximately the amount of organic substance. In this casd 
the previous drying of the residue is best performed at a 
higher temperature, say 120“ to •130", because otherwise a 
slight difference would be found between the weight’of the 
residue dried and that of the ignited residue. 

(c) Estimation of Chloride, Sulphide, Lime, Magnesia, and 
Soda.—¥i'i(i g. is ciissolved on a filter, placed over a 500 c.c. 
fla^k, by pouring on boiling water. After trashing, any sand 
present rerqains on the filter and is weighed after burning 
the filter. The filtrate, after cooling, is brought to 500 c.c.; 
of this, 50 c.c. is employed for estimating the chlorine percentage 
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by tftration or precipitation with silver solution, and this is 
calculated for NaCl. Another 50 c.c. is brought to boiling, 
and barifim chloride is added ; the precipitated barium sulphate 
is collected, weighed, and calculated as CaSO,. For the 
estimation of lime and magnesia 20 g. nitrate is dissolved 
in 1000 c.c. water, and in 500 c.c. of this solution the lime 
is estimated by means of ammonium oxalate, the magnesia 
by ammoniiOT pho.sphatc. ^The soda is found, after estimating 
all the other constituents, cither by difference or by adding 
to too c.c. of a .solution of 20 g. nitre in 1000 c.c. water some 
sulphuric acid, evaporating to dryness, and igniting the residue 
up to constancy of weight. The weight of calcium and 
magnesium sulphate is deducted, and the remainder calculated 
for Na.^ 0 . If potash is pre.scnt, thi.s Is, of course, deducted 
as well. 

(d) Eslimation of I'otash. —Thi.s was formerly done by 
converting the nitre into sulphates and “indirect analysis,” 
which, hov ever, for such small quantities of KjO yields quite 
uncertain results. Far inor<f accurate is the estimation of 
potash by seVera! times evaporating the nitre with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid and precipitating the potash by 
platinum chloride, or by conversion into j'erchlorate (Caspari, 
Z. iiHgcif. Chem., itiqj, p. 68). 

The potash is calculated as pota.ssium nitrate, of which 
too parts arc equivalent with 84-078 parts NaNO^. 

I'Aliinalioii of the Nitric Nitrogen. 

We cannot in*this place cniJmeratc all the various methods 
•for the estimation of the nitrate, and refer for this purpose to 
Lunge-Keane’s Technical Methods tf Chemical Analysis, vol. i. 
pp. 309 ct seq. We here describe only the most important of 
these Tnethods. 

(a) Method of IJlscli (I 5 eck>Z. anal. Chem., 1^6, p. 671).— 
Thirty-three g. sodium nitrate, exactly weighed, is dissolved in 
I litre water (at Of this solution 10 ?.c. is introduced into 
a 500 c.c. roun(J^)ottomed flask, with a long neck, enlarge^ al^ 
the top, tn which th^re is already 5 g. iron in the for,m of “ ferrum 
•hydrogenio reductum purissimum” (this should be free from 
protoxide, therefore not of black, but of light grey colour, and 
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with dilute sulphuric acid should not give off hydrogen 
sulphide). To this is added lo c.c. water and lo c.c. sulphuric 
acid (sp.gr. 1-35; I vol. concentrated acid + 2 voLs. water), and 
the flask is heated over a wire net by a small flame, so that 
hydrogen is evolved vividly but not too violently. In order to 
prevent any loss in boiling, a gla.ss vessel, made of a 50 c.c. 
pipette by fusing the end off, partly filled with water, is put 
into the neck of the flask, and this cooler is kept from adhering 
too tightly by means of a platinum wire. When after ten 
minutes the reduction of the nitre acid to ammonia is accom¬ 
plished, the liquid adhering to the cooler and platinum wire 
is wa.shcd off into the flask, 200 c.c. water and 20 c.c. cau.stic- 
soda solution (sp. gr. 1-35) are added, and the flask connected 
with an apparatus for distilling off the ammonia, consisting of 
a Liebig cooler and a tubulated receiver, connected with a 
Peligot tube, preferably of the shape 
shown in Fig. 3, in which the absorbing- 
liquid cannot be drawn back into the 
•apparatus. 

The connection between flask and 
cooler is made by an elbow-tube with a 
bulb at the end. (Since some alkali might 
be given off to the distillate from the glass, 
some chemists make the cooler of Jena 
glas.s.) The flask is placed on a wire 
net in a slanting position and heated 
by a strong flame, whereby all the ammonia is driven 
out within twenty-five to thirty minutes. The NH,, is ab- 
.sorbed in rj c.c. seminormal 'sulphuric acid; of which about 
4 c.c. is diluted with water and placed in the Peligot* 
tube, the other ii c.c. is placed in the receiver. The liquid 
is retitrated with scrainormal caustic-soda solution, methyl- 
orange serving as indicator. The contents of the rSceiv'er 
and the Peligot tube are wasthed out, diluted to 1(X)0 c.c., 
and titrated by means of a burette, divided in | c.c. The 
purity of the reagents employed must be ascertained by a 
..bliq^d test, and ^a test for any ammonia presefit in the sample 
of nitre must be made. Each cubic ccntiftietre of .sediinormal 
sulphuric acid indicates 0'042505 g. NaNOy ' • 

• If on employing 10 c.c. of the solution of 33 g. nitre in 
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I litrtj, a cubic centimetres of seminormal sulphuric acid is 


consumed, the percentage 

*Of Nitrogen is. %-\zr]a 

„ Nitric Anhydride, N„ 0 ;. . . . S-i832<t 

„ Sodium Nitrate, NaNO., . . . i2-88oi(/ 

,, Potassium Nitrate, KNU, . . . • 5 ' 3 * 95 ‘* 


Brandt (Chem. Zeit., 1898, p. 22) points out that impurities 



Fro. * 

• 

in*the*^ommercial ferr. hydr. rcductum may cause errors up to 
8 per cent. . 

Vogtherr {Clit'iii. Zeit., 1903, p. 988; recommends for us in 
the Ulsch method the apparatus shown jn Fig. 4, originally 
intended for thi* determination of nitrogen by the KjeljJahW 
method,^vliich allot\% of carrying on the digestio’n with sulphuric 
•aJid without a draught-hood, and of distilling off the ammonia 
in the same apparatus. A Kjeldahl flask of Jena glass, holding 
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500 C.C., is provided at the top with a ground-in glass bell, 
continued in a slanting and then descending glass tube, the 
outlet of which dips into a flask, containing the absorbing 
liquid. The long neck and the glass bell prevent any .squirting 
over from the Kjeldahl flask, and there is a minimum of cork 
and rubber conncction,s. 

Kleiber {Chcni. Zn't., 1909, p. 479) reduces the nitrate to 
ammonia by means of tin protochloride, iron filings, and water. 
He dissolves 10 g. of the nitre in i sd c.c. water. Of this solution 
he places 7-5 c.c. = 0-5 g. nitre in a flask holding 700 to 1000 c.c., 
adds 5 g. tin protochloride, 15 c.c. concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, and 4 to 5 g. iron filings, heats for ten to fifteen minutes 
on a water-bath or wire net by a small flame, adds 90 to too 
C.C. water, a small piece of paraffin, and 40 c.c. concentrated 
caustic-soda solution, and distils off the ammonia, using a 
strong flame from the commencement, so that the distillation 
is finished in half an hour. The receiver is charged with 20 cc. 
scminormal sulphuric acid, ^.lowing o-1 c.c. of seminorinal 
acid for any ammonia remainingtin the distillation flask. 

(b) Mctiwd of Devania {Z.anal. Chan., i894,.p. 113).—This 
excellent and much employed me{,hod is founded on the 
conversion of nitric acid into ammonia in an alkaline solution 
by the alloy of Devarda: 45 parts aluminium, 50 copper, 5 zinc 
(sold by the Aluminium-lndustrie A. G., Neuhausen, Switzer¬ 
land). This alloy is as brittle as gla.s.s, and easily powdered. 
Ten g. of the nitre is dis.solved in 1000 c.c. water, and 50 c.c. of 
this solution {=0-5 g. nitre) is placed in an Erlenracycr flask 
holding 600 to 800 C.C., together with 60 c.c. water, 5 c.c. alcohol, 
and 50 c.c. caustic-potash solujion of sp. gr, 1-3. Then 2 to 
2-5 g. of the powdered Devarda alloy is added, and the flask at. 
once connected with the distilling apparatus. The flask is 
slightly heated. After half an hour, the reaction is finished, as 
shown by the slackening of the evolution of hydrogeil • Meat 
is again applied and the distillation commenced; then the heat 
is increased, and the reaction finished, about half of the liquid 
having distilled into the improved f’eligot receiver (Fig. 3). 
^The NHj colldctcd in seminormal sulphuric i.cid is estimated 
as described supra in connection with the LTsch methrKl (p. 60). 
Xhe concentration of the caustic-potash solution should be 'as 
stated above; if it is stronger, the action is too energetic, and 
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small < 5 rops of liquid may be carried over ; if less concentrated, 
the reaction is too slow. 

W. S. Allen (/. Soc. Chem. hid., 1912, p. 921) greatly 
recommends this method ; it is not as quick as the nitrometer 
method, but more easily handled, and the results agree within 
0-15 per cent. 

Treadwell and Wegelin (Wegelin’s Inaugural Dissertation) 
employ the same method. Knecht (/. Soc. them, hid., ipiSi 
p. 126) treat.‘?tlic nitre with*caustic .soda and titanium sulphate 
or chloride, which transforms the nitric nitrogen at once 
quantitatively into ammonia, lie einploj's as much solution 
of *hc nitrate as corresponds to o-i g. KN'O,,, treats this in a 
copper flask with an excess of caustic .soda and 20 c.c. titanium 
sulphate or chloride, and removes the ammonia forqjed by 
distillation. 

(c) Lungds nilrnmctrii' method is described in our text, 
p. 132, and more explicitly on pp. 380 et seq. 

It is founded on the reaction.#: 

( 1 ) 2lINU,,+ 2lIg, + .iH„50^ = .'>IIg,SOj + 4lLO + 2SOjNH 

* (nitrobulphonic .icid). 

(2) 2SO,NH-f = ng,SO, + 2SO,NlI, 

(sulphomlronic acid). 

(3) 2S(),,NH, = 2H.,SO,+ 2NO. 

The nitric oxide evolved and measured indicates the 
following quantities of nitrates :— 


No. 

NaNO.i. 

KNO;,. 

No. 

N.-.XO3. 

KNO3 

c.c. 

Grainnioflf 

Orammes. 

I* r..,:. 

Gr.immB 4 . 

Grammes. 

I 

0-0037964 

0*0045155 

! 6 

0-0227884 

0-0270930 

2 

0*0075928 

0*0090310 

7 

0-0265748 

0-03160.45 

3 

o*oii 3>‘92 

0-0135465 

8* 

0*0303712 

0*0361240 

1 4 

T 

o-oi 51856 
0*0189820 

0*0180^20 
0-0225775 

9 

0-0341676 

0*0406395 


• 

Ihe results agree within 0-2 per cent, when working with 
an ordinary nitrometer, or within o-i per cent, when employing 
a separate “ agiti^ng-vessel,” as described *in oflr text, p. 386,, 
which al® permits mwch more cleanliness in working. * 

, •Senfteit {Chem. Zeil., 1916, p. 39; Ahstr. J. Chem. Soc., 1916, 
ii. p. 148), in order to obviate the necessity of dissolving the 
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substance in the cup of the nitrometer in its usual* form, 
connects the upper stopcock with the decomposition-tube by 
a ground-glass joint. The stopcock is triple bored*, and the 
nitric acid is measured by transference to a gas burette {cf. our 
text, p. 380) He also describes a reversible gas-measuring 
burette having a tap at each end, an enlargement at one end, 
and graduated through its entire length. If after absorption 
of one constituent of a gas mixture the remaining volume 
is so small that it is contained entirely within*the enlarged 
bulb, the burette is reversed, and the volume can then be read 
off on the second reversed scale. 

(d) TIh' method oj Seh/oesing' and O'nindean, improved by 
Wagner, consists in reducing the nitrate by means of,ferrous 
chloride to nitric oxide, and measuring the latter. It is princi¬ 
pally used for estimating the nitrates in water; we refer to 
its description in Lungc-Keane’s Tecluiical Methods of Chemical 
Analysis, vol. i. p. 317. 

Ruff and Gersten (Z. anale;. Chem., 1911, Ixxi. p. 419) show 
that this method in the prcsencAof ar.senic trioxide or hydrogen 
sulphide yields too low results, through the formation of nitrous 
acid or of ammonia. ^ 

Bowman and Scott {Chem. .Veies, cxiv. ]). 39f titrate the 
nitrate by a .solution of ferrous sulphate, standardised by 
potassium bichromate or nitrate, with addition of sulphuric 
acid. 

(c) Ignition with Chromates or with Quart's .—The chromate 
method is described in Lunge-Keane’s Technical Methods, i. 
p. 318. It consists in heating the sub.stance with a mixture 
of acid and neutral potassium chromate; the loss of weight 
is = N.,Or,. Of course, no carbonates must be pre.sent • 

In the same way as the chromates, acts powdered quartz, 
as shown by Reich {Z. anal. Chcm.„ 1862, i. p. 86). 

Fresenius {/I. anal. Chem. Ind., 1862, p. 184), Abe^ser {ibid., 
1873, p. 282), and Pauli {J.,Soc. Chem. Ind., 1897, p. 494) 
recommend this method, but Alberti and Hcmpel {Z. angew. 
Chem., 1892, p. 10^), as well as most other chemists, do not 
consider it a^ trustworthy, especially in th*''pre.senco of per¬ 
chlorates, chloVides, and sulphates. 
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* Estimation of Perchlorate and Chlorate in Nitre. 

Sodium perchlorate has been detected in all samples of 
commercial Chili nitre, and since it is injurious in many 
applications of this, it must always be taken into account. 
Many methods have been devised for its e.stimation, all of them 
based on its conversion into chloride, which is then determined, 
deducting the chloride originally present and estimated in 
another samsilc. • 

Sodium chlorate has also been found in many samples of 
Chili nitre. 

The various methods for the estimation of perchlorate and 
chlorate are described in Lunge-Keancs Tcchnieal Methods, 
vol. i. pp. 319 et si(]. 

Ni'J'Rk; Acin. 

Page 133. Properties of Nitric .-/r/rf.—According to Baxter 
and Grover (/. Chem. So^., 1914, xxxvi. p. 1089), nitric 

acid, w'hen concentrated by distilling through quartz tubes, 
contains no sensible quantity of di.ssolvcd impurities, and the 
acid distilled through well-seasoned pure platinum is equally 
pure, except minute traAs of base metahs dissolved. They 
insist upon this resistance of pure platinum to pure hot nitric 
acid, in opposition to Jannek and Mc)cr {Z. anotg. Chem., 
1913, Ixxxiii. p. 71), who assert that nitric acid, if treated 
in platinum ve. sels, takes up traces of platinum. 

Creighton and Githens (/. Franklin Inst., 1915, pp. 161 and 
703; Chem. Trade J., 1915, p. 165) have determined the boiling- 
points and vapour ten.sions of nitric acids of various concentra¬ 
tions at various pressures; tlfcir results do not materially 
differ from those formerly published. 

The viscosity of nitric acids of •various strength has been 
determifjed by Boersfield (/. Chem. Soc., evii. p. 1907). 

An Investigation of the constitution of nitric agid by optical 
means has been made by Schaefer {Z. anorg. Chem., 1916, 
pp. 285-311). 

«■ ... * T . 

Page 139. mtioH of Nitric Acid on Aluminium. —Trillat* 

[Bull. Sfc. d'Encuur* 1915, p. 547; /. Soc. Chem, Ind., 1915, 
p. ^74) exposed plates of commercial aluminium of 99-7 pef 
cent, in closed bottles to the action of nitric acid of various 

E 


6UPP. 
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concentrations and at various temperatures, leaving part of 
the plates not immersed in the acid, but exposed to the fumes. 
The following table shows the loss of weight of fhe plates 
under different conditions:— 


S))ocilio pTftvity 

'J’emjmraturo, 

rtTcentage ]of>s of Wflght. 

Loss of 
ill 15 (lays. 

of Afid. 

C. 

In dayn. 

1 ItilODiIayK. 

Graminitti pcrHijuare 
miftre surface. 

1-52 

0 

0*54 

, 1-03 

15 

1-52 

5 

0-92 

1 1-57 

25 

1.52 

18 

I >42 

2.58 

38 

1.52 

28 

4.27 

6-54 

116 

1-39 

8 

8.76 

16*70 

237 

1-39 

28 

31-10 

i 58-50 

845 

I-I 3 

18 

11-78 

22*40 

^20 

I-I 3 

28 

46*10 

i 82*60 

1250 


In a second series of experiments the bottles were left open, 
exposed to the air; the corrosion was in this case considerably 
greater than in the first series, partly on account of absorption 
of moisture by the acid. I'hc plates were most deeply 
corroded at the surface of the liquid. Attempts to protect 
the metal b)' coating it with celluloid varnish, cellulose acetate, 
caoutchouc, and paraffin were unsucce.ssful; but by heating 
it for about an hour at 400" to 500" C. its resistance to the 
attack by nitric acid was much increa.sed, though this treatment 
cannot be recommended for thin aluminium ves.scls, as it impairs 
the mechanical strength of the metal. Welded aluminium 
was found to be as resistant to nitric acid as the untreated 
metal. The rate at which aluminium is attacked by nitric 
acid is increased by the presence of Copper, .sodium, or 
magnesium in the metal, or chlorine or hydrochloric aciti 
in the acid. The autho, concludes that nitric acid can be 
safely transported in aluminium' vessels, provided^that the 
metal is of high purity and the acid is at its miximum 
concentration, but great care is necessary in using aluminium 
vessels for the preparation of nitrocellulose, as the rate at 
which they a^e attacked is much accelerated by hydration of 
the acid and rise of temperature. 

Seligman and Williams (/. Soc. Client. Ind., 191O, xxxv. 
pp. 665-672) discuss the action of nitric acid and nitrating 
mixtures on aluminium. They explain the conflicting results 
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obtained by various parties as follows. The most important 
condition affectirifj the rate of dissolution is temperature. 
Over a ‘considerable range of temperature an increase of 
10“ C. is sufficient to increase the rate of dissolution by 100 
per cent. By attention to this factor the life of aluminium 
vessels u.sed for the storage or transport of nitric acid can 
be greatly increased. Next to temperature, io)iienlratiou plays 
the most projjiinent part i:x,determining the rate of dissolution 
of aluminium in nitric acid. The most active solvents arc 
mixtures containing between 20 and 40 per cent, by volume 
of nitric acid of 1-42 sp. gr., whilst on the other hand some 
acids made from the atmosphere, and containing 947 per 
cent, of UNO, wetc found to be alino.st without effect on 
aluminium. A sample of the metal suspended in this acid 
for seventy-one days lost only 00004 g., equivalent to a 
dissolution of 0'015 mg. of aluminium per too sq. cm. per 
twent} -four hours. The extreme inactivity of acid of this 
strength i.s held to account for the great success which has 
attended the use of aluminium transport ve.ssels by the 
Norwegian makers of nitric acid. Concerning the effect of 
impurities of nitric acid, the presence of U].i to 0-05 per cent, 
of chlorine in the nitric acid was mjt found tf> affect the rate 
of attack of the latter upon aluminium. Similarly, no accelera¬ 
tion could be noted on the addition of O-Ol per cent, of ioiline. 
On the other hand, the presence of a trace of sulphuric acid 
was found to promote the rate of attack, 0-04 per cent, being 
sufficient to raise the rate of dissolution by about 70 per cent. 
The rate of attack is increased by the presence of the lower 
oxides of nitrogen* If the acirf is kept free from such lower 
‘Oxides, the rate of attack on aluminium can be reduced 
considerably. The effect of the ox'Idcs of nitrogen produced 
by^ the ^iteraction of nitrid acid and aluminium in stimulating 
the attack is held to account for the fact often, observed in 
practice, that dissolution is moit rapid in crevices or corners 
where the acid cannot circulate freely, and where such 
products therefore^accumulate. 1 he effect ^f thj; physical state 
of aluminium is considerable, the metal being attacked mifeh 
more readily when amorphous than when crystalline. The 
Cbmposition of the aluminium is of much smaller importance 
than has heretofore been assumed to be the case. Never- 
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theless, the purer metal is generally the more resistant to 
the attack of nitric acid. Mixed nitric and sulphuric acids 
attack aluminium very much more readily than pdre nitric 
acid, and the statements to the contrary to be found in the 
literature of the subject are erroneous. The attack by nitric 
acid on aluminium sheet of high quality is absolutely uniform, 
and no “ pitting " has been observed. The practical conclusion 
to be drawn from the authors’ investigation is th^t aluminium 
can be used with great advantage for dealing with strong 
nitric acid, provided that the latter be cold and that the 
apparatus be suitably designed. For hut nitric acid of any 
concentration, aluminium can have but a very limited life. 
Dilute nitric acid, if cold, could in many cases be handled 
in aluminium with success, although the life of the aluminium 
will not be .so long as where the metal is exposed only to 
the action of the strong acid. Owing to the higher rate of 
attack by dilute nitric acid, storage and transport tanks, after 
being emptied, should either be washed out thoroughly or 
so sealed that moisture cannof'get in and so dilute the acid 
which remains in the tank. Finally, aluminium should only 
be used with great caution for handling mixed acids, and 
where aluminium covers and domes are used above vessels 
containing such mi.xtures, care should be taken to prevent 
splashing of the contents upon the aluminium. 

In the Fr.P. 451812 of the Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvael- 
stofaktieselskab it is stated that aluminium is not attacked by 
liquids containing not less than 65 per cent, of nitric acid and 
not more than 5 per cent, of nitrogen peroxide, and its use for 
apparatus dealing with acid lirjuids is claimed. 

Manufacture of Nitric Acid. 

Page 139. An enumeration of the patents for tlje manu¬ 
facture, purification, and concentration of nitric acid is given 
by Oelker in Z. f d. ges. Sc/tiess- und Sprengstoffwesen, 1914, 
pp. 317 et seq., and pp. 329 et seq. 

r ' , r 

«■ Page 140. Material for Nitric-acid Retorts. — Instead of 
ordinary cast-iron, special compositions of metals ftave been 
introduced in the manufacture of nitric acid, the same as "afe 
now widely used for the concentration of sulphuric acid. We 
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shall Tlescribe them in the additions to Chapter IX.; in this 
place we mention only those which have found an extended 
and sucdfessful application for nitric-acid retorts, pumps, etc. 
These are:— 

(a) Tantiron, a specially treated ferrosilicium, manufactured 
by The Lennox Foundry Co., Ltd., Glenville Grove, New 
Cross, London, S.E. {vide our text, p. 1129). 

(b) Ironac^ made by Ilfmghton’s Patent Metallic Packing 
Co., 10 St Mary-at-Hills, London, E.C.' 

Carnell {C/tem. Trade 191G, p. 182) states that tantiron 
contains from 1400 to 15-00 per cent, silicon; 0-05 to 0-15 
su.phur; 0-05 to o-io phosphorus; 200 to 2-50 manganese; 
0-75 to 1-25 carbon (graphite). Its melting-point is about 
1232°; sp. gr. 6-8; tensile strength 6 to 7 tons per superficial 
inch. Duriron contains 14-0 to 14-5 silicon; 0-25 to 0-35 
manganese; 0-20 to o-6o total carbon ; o-i6 to 0-20 phosphorus; 
below 0-05 sulphur. Melting-point 1370' to 1400"; sp. gr. 7 00; 
textile strength 25 per cent, less^than cast-iron. 

Page 154. 'Ui'hcPs Apparatus for the Manufacture of Nitric 
Acid. —The German patents for that process (taken out by the 
Chemische Fabrik Rhenania) are No.s. 106962 and 127647. 

The stj’le of working of the Uebel process has been 
improved by further patents. According to Ucbel’s B. P. 19881, 
1913 (Ger. P.s. 261874 and 277092; I'r. P. 461452; U.S. P. 
I141994), the whole of the sulphuric acid required for decom¬ 
posing the nitrate is at first only mixed with part of the 
charge of nitrate in the still and heated to 140°, at which 
temperature the ^hole of the'nitrate introduced is decom- 
'Jjosed, yielding highly concentrated nitric acid (phase i); 
then the remainder of the nitrate is introduced, and its 
complet^ decomposition effected by raising the heat to 
160° to* 170° (phase 2). In the first phase the. nitrate and 
the sulphuric acid can be introduced at the same time and 
gradually, so that there is always an excess of sulphuric acid; 
and in the second phase the nitrate, without julphuric acid, 
is also gradually'introduced. In this phase the mixture*is' 
heated -tfl such a temperature that only concentrated nitric 
asi 3 distils over; the residual mass is heated in anothef 
place to 250“, in order to drive out the water and the last 
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portions of nitric acid. This process avoids the drawback of 
the ordinary process that crusts are formed at the bottom which 
lead to frothing over, to explosive gas-developraenfs, and to 
losses of nitric acid. The new process effects the production of 
highly concentrated nitric acid, a very eyen distillation, very 
hygienic work, free from danger, and an increase of production, 
as the stills have not to be allowed to cool down from one 
charge to the other. 

Page 159. The Badische Anilin- und Sodafabrik has for 
the process described in the text obtained the French patent 
No. 406969. 

The Chemische Produktenfabrik, Pommerensdorff Stettin, 
and G. Schuler (Ger. P. 261634) make nitric acid in a retort 
with a cylindrical bottom, in which the mass is moved by a 
revolving screw from the cold to the hot end. There are 
partitions arranged so that the gases can be separately carried 
off from every compartment aLd condensed. At the lower end 
of the retort there is an overflow' for the bisulphate. 

Klages and the .Saccharinfabrik A. G. vorm. I'ahlberg, 
List & Co. (B. P. 3264, 1913 ; Ger. 1^267860; U.S. P. 1099452; 
P'r. P. 264561; Aust. P. 66307) produce nitric acid in a con¬ 
tinuous manner by allowing potassium nitrate and sulphuric 
acid to run at the same time in approximately equivalent 
proportions on to the surface of a large mass of pota.ssium 
bisulphate, kept fused in a retort. The freshly formed 
bisulphate is continuously removed by an overflow. The 
fused bisulphate occupies about a third of the retort space. 

For the process mentioned‘in the text, pj 1553, de Jahn has 
obtained the Ger. P. 252374. * 

Chatfield (B. P. 16513, 1891) employs a large excess of 
sulphuric acid for decomposing the nitrate, in order to obtain 
a residue easily fusible at the temperature of reactiofi, wh'ich 
may be utilised for the production of hydrochloric acid, etc. 

J. F. White (U.S. P. 648322) collects the weak nitric acid 
distilling at first by itself, and adds it to the next charge of 
' nkrate and sulphuric acid. *’ 

Raschig,(Ger. P. 283212) runs a paste*of nitre andSiulphuric 
■•{icid continuously through a barometric tube at least 20 feet 
long, into one end of a vacuum pan heated up to 170", where 
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the nitric acid is evolved as vapour. It is condensed in a 
stoneware cooler, and runs off through a barometric tube 
23 feet Icftig. The liquid bisulphate passes at the other end of 
the pan again into a barometric tube 20 feet long, and issues 
in the open air. The B. Ps. are Nos. 3208 and 13842, 1914; 
U.S. P. No. 1130104. 

Claessen (B. P. 6102, 1915 ; Gcr. P. 287795) puts the nitre, 
with addition of a little sulphuric acid or nitre-cake, through 
a briquetting machine, in order to obtain cubes of about an 
inch diameter, which are worked in the nitric-acid retorts much 
more easily tlian powdered nitrate. 

The Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. (U.S. P. of Beers, 
Nos. 1240351 and 1149711) heats the now frequently employed 
large-sized nitric acid retorts by means of an oil-bath, whereby 
a high yield and economy of fuel are attained. 

Page 163. Condensation of Nitric Acid. —Leblanc (Fr. P. 
462712) pa.s.ses the vapours thjftugh glass lubes, cooled inside 
by means of concentric pipe!, and outside. Hough (B. P. 
101307, 1916)* also describes a tubular apparatus for that 
purpose. 

Page 168. Replacing the Stoneware Apparatus by other 
Materials. —The Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab 
(Fr. P. 451812) employs for cooling, condensing, and carrying 
nitric acid, vessels made of aluminium. These can be employed 
for acid containing less than 65 per cent. HNO,, and not above 
5 per cent, nitrogen oxides {vide S7iprd, p. 68). 

According to.Gebriidcr Barchers {Chem. Zeit. Rep., 1913, 
• p. 87), alloys of cobalt and nickel, containing upwards of 50 
per cent, cobalt, by the addition of 4 per cent, silver, acquire 
the property of not being, acted upon by nitric acid, even in 
tRe dilute state. 

« 

Page 168. Refining Nitric Acid. —Gasman (B. P. 11296, 
1913; Fr. P. 457800) passes through the heated nitric acid 
a strong current'ef air, in order to oxidise the* lower nitrqgeii 
oxidesi^nto tetroxWe, and to drive this out; the N,_,Oj is 
«ilbsequently oxidised into nitric acid by bringing it into 
contact with steam and a further ^supply of air. 
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Page 171. Guttmann's Apparatus for Condensing ^Nitric 
Acid. —In the Chem. Trade 1915, Ivi. pp. 311 et seq., there 
is an extensive illustrated report on this system, which is very 
favourably judged. 

Page 173. ValentinePs Process for the Manufacture of 
Nitric Acid in a Vacuum. —The German patent for this process 
is No. 63207. ^ 

Page 178. Further patents of Valentiner for his nitric- 
acid process (together with Gontard) are;—B. P.4254, 1907; 
Aust. P. 36792 ; Fr. P. 374902 ; U.S. P. 920224. 

On the manufacture of nitric acid by the Valentiner 
process in Japan a report has been made by Inou^ {Chem. 
Zeit. Rep., 1914, p. 399), who prefers this process to that of 
Guttmann, both from the commercial and the hygienic point 
of view. He found that by this process, with a well-cooled 
retort, at a temperature of i5o'*dn the beginning of the distilla¬ 
tion, a smaller yield of nitric atid, but of high concentration 
(98-2 per cent), and at 180° a concentration of 97-95 per cent 
was obtained. 

Volz obtained the U.S. P. 500785 for manufacturing nitric 
acid with the aid of a vacuum. 

Page 184. Behaviour of Nitric Oxide. —Brincr and Boubnoff 
{Comptes rend., clvi. p. 228) examined the behaviour of nitric 
oxide at various pressures between 50 and 70 atmos., and 
at temperatures between —80" and 4-300". A liquid is 
gradually separated whose quantity serves- as measure for 
the velocity of the decomposition; its analysis proves that * 
primarily two reactions are going on ; 

( 1 ) ijNO = JN-t|0. 

( 2 ) ‘no = JN„0-t-iO. 

<» 

The second of these is prevailing. Later on higher nitrogen 
oxides are formed hy the action of the liberated oxygen on 
r.ityc oxide. 1 'he decomposition of NO is a*iunction of time, 
temperature, and pressure, but cannot *00 observed*, under 
ordinary circumstances, on account of going on too slowly." 
At an initial pressure ^f 50 atmos. and at ordinary 
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temperatures, about twelve months elapse before the liquid 
phase is observed. 

Baudfsch (Z. angew. Chem., 1913 . P- 612) found that nitric 
oxide in the presence of water containing a few pieces of 
yellow phosphorus, acting as a catalyser, in daylight is 
gradually converted into nitric acid and ammonia, but by 
the rays of a mercury-arc lamp into nitrous acid and 
ammonia. From nitrogei^^and oxygen, when exposed to the 
light of the radiating sun of Monte Rosa, as well as in 
that of the mercury-arc lamp, besides hydrogen peroxide and 
ozone, also nitrogen oxides are formed. 

Page 184. Bchainonr of Nitrogen Tnoxtde and Nitrogen 
Tetroxidc.—hccoxifmg to H. A. and M. Baker {Chem. News, 1913, 
evii. p. 5 ;,/. Chem. Soc., 1912, ci. p. 2339), a sample of nitrogen 
trioxide, kept during three years over phosphorus pentoxide, 
showed at atmospheric pressure a boiling-point of 43°, instead 
of —2°; it had, therefore, beej^ transformed into an isomeric 
modification. Nitrogen tetroxide, which otherwise boils at 
22”, after beirtg most thoroughly dried, can be kept at 69° 
without boiling. • 

B. M. Jones {Chem. Soc. Trans., 1914, cv p. 2310) ascertained 
. from the vapour pressures of nitrogen trioxide, which had been 
kept for two years over phosphorus pentoxide, that in the 
liquid state it consisted es.sentially of blue molecules of the 
formula N^O,,, with a few molecules of NO.^ (or N^Oj) and NO. 
On being evaporated, N.jO,, dissolves (almost completely at 
140°) into NoO.j, and equal volumes of NO., and NO. On 
cooling, the inverse reaction takes place. In the gaseous state 
•N^Oj and NjO., are nearly or quite devoid of colour. 

Egerton (/. Chem. Soc., 1914,9. 647) discusses the vapour 
pressures of nitrogen tetroxsde. 

’ Rasenig {Z. anorg. Chem., 1913, Ixxxiv. p. 115) writes on 
nitrogen hexoxide and nitrogcniisotetroxide. 

The question whether in the action of oxygen on nitric 
oxide there is an intermediary formation qf nitrogen trioxide, 
and the behaviouf of nitrogen trioxide against alkalies, h^ve* 
been strltiied by:— * ^ 

•’Raschig {Z. angew. Chem., 1905, pp. 128 and 1281; 190;*, 
pp. 696 and 1810). 
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Schmidt and Bocker (Ber/. Ber., 1906, p. 1368). 

Le Blanc (Z. Elektrochem., 1906, p. 541). 

Lunge (Z. angew. Chem., 1906, p. 907; 1907, p. 171^5). 

Klinger (ibid., 1914, p. 7). 

E. Muller (Z. anorg. Chem., Ixxvi. p. 230). 

The application of nitrogen peroxide to the bleaching of 
flour is discussed by Scherings (Chem. Weekhlad, xii. p. 46) and 
Steensma (ibid.). 

Page 190. Absorption of Nitrous Vapours )—Berl and Innes 
employ towers filled with tetraeders of wire-gauze. For the 
absorption of nitrous gases by water, in order to form dilute 
nitric acid, these tetraeders are to be made of aluminium wire; 
for the ab.sorption by alkaline liquids, in order to produce 
nitrites, of iron wire. 

The Dynamit-Aktiengesellschaft vorm. Nobel (Ger. P. 
267874) absorbs dilute nitrous vapours by esters of aliphatic 
acids, c.g. amyl acetate. This Vubstance at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures absorbs 20 per cent, of * ts weight of NO.^ and N.^O,, 
whereas the organic absorbents formerly tried ‘absorbed only 
from I to ij per cent, of the nitroijen oxides. The solution 
of th^se in amyl acetate easily gives off again the nitrogen 
oxides when it is heated and air is passed through. In the 
same way act butyl acetate, amyl valerianate, and amyl 
formate. From these solutions the dissolved nitrogen oxides 
can be also obtained by the direct action of water in the form 
of nitric acid of commercial concentration. 

Bosch and Wild (U.S. P. 1115164) obtain technically pure 
nitrates from nitrogen oxides «by adding definite quantities of 
steam to gaseous mixtures containing nitrogen oxides, and* 
passing the mixtures over the oxides, hydroxides, or carbonates 
of the alkaline-earth metals at such temperatures (but n^t above 
300°) that the water set free in the formation of nitrafcs 
remains in the state of steam. 

The Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab (Ger. P. 
284042) prepares lipie, specially adapted to the absorption of 
jnijj-ous gases ‘at 300° to 400°, by burning ?Mcium carbonate 
in lumps or in the form of briquettes b^ means of IfcA gases 

• ' The absorption of the nitrous vapours formed in the oxidation of air 
and ammonia is treated later on. 
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at 7 dtf to 750“. Lime burned above that temperature has 
much less absorbing power for those gases. The burning may 
be performed by the excess of heat of the gases intended for 
absorption; if these have a temperature of about 800'’, this 
suffices for burning all the lime required for the absorption. 
The Fr. P. is 465740; the Norw. P. 26882. Their Ger. P. 
287307 describes the application of fused calcium nitrate in the . 
shape of drops. 

Fenaroli {Trer. P. 2839^ allows nitrogen oxides to act upon 
gaseous chlorine, given off from liquid chlorine. The nitrosyl 
chloride formed dissolves in the liquid chlorine. Such solutions 
may be employed, e.g., for bleaching flour. 

Hau.sscr (B. P. 7419, 1914; Fr. P. 469649; Ger. P. appl. 
1159140) absorbs dilute nitrous gases gradually by w'ater with 
application of long oxidising spaces, interposed between the 
absorbing-apparatus. He has experimentally found that the 
absorption of nitrous gases by water takes place very rapidly, 
if the nitric oxide, always form^ over again by the equation 

3HNO, - HNOj-f 2N() + H,A 

finds opportunities of rcojcidation. The more frequent changes 
there are between absorption and oxidation, the smaller the 
absorbing-apparatus may be kept, and the expensive stoneware 
apparatus of the present process can be almost entirely done 
away with. According to his Dutch P. 1417, of 1916, a number 
of small absorption-cells are arranged in a column, through 
which the washing-liquid pa.sses continuously. 

Page 190. Further Proccssm for the Treatment of Nitrogen 
• Oxides— (Ger. P. 253078), Oetling (Ger. P. 253156), 
Moest and von Berneck (U.S. P. 1049754), Kirchhofer (Ger. P. 
262464). 

• 

Page 191. Concentration of Nitric Acid. —Cdllett’s patents 
for the process mentioned in the text are; B. Ps. 7597 and 22746, 
1913; Fr. Ps. 357221, 447106, 450448; Aust. P. 62169; U.S. Ps. 
854928, 1079541-,%133840,1154289, 1158181, 11S4926; Can.^i 
I5748^nd 157490? We here give some more details from 
4 lfese patents. . 

From a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acid the latter is 
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distilled off; the vapours are carried over sulphuric a6id, in 
order to give up the water, and are then condensed. The 
nitric-acid vapours are carried through several towers'in which 
sulphuric acid is run down; that acid is cooled between each 
two towers. The evaporation of the nitric acid is carried out 
in several communicating vessels, and the vapours are passed 
into a dephlegmating-apparatus at various heights; from this 
apparatus continuously acid containing 15 to 20 per cent. 
HN0,5 is run off. 

Page 194, line 17. I'or the process mentioned here, the 
Societsi anon, le Nitrogene has obtained the Fr. P. 424598. 

Pauling’s English patents have been mentioned an p. 193 
of our text. He has also obtained U.S. Ps. 993868, 1031864, 
1031865,1074287,1079541; Au.st. Ps.48815,48816; P'r. P.450448, 
463859. The newest forms of his system are de.scribed in 
Ger. Ps. 257809 and 274165. According to these, it is best to 
employ nitric acid as free as pVisible from organic substances, 
nitrogen oxides, and nitrosulplruric acid. P'rom a mixture of 
I part of 48 per cent, nitric acid and 2 parts of 94 per cent, 
sulphuric acid it is ea.sy to obtain nifric acid of 96 to 98 per 
cent, without any weaker acid coming behind. It is best to 
charge the mixture on the top of a vertical tube, filled with 
the dividing bodies, and to introduce from below dried, but 
not superheated steam, or inert gas containing very much 
aqueous vapour. According to his Fr. P. 463859 (transferred 
to the Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstofakticselskab), nitric 
acid of 30 per cent, is gradually passed through a series of 
evaporators, whereby acids o# 40, 50, Co, <68 per cent, are 
obtained. The vapours are passed through dephlegmators,* 
from which the acid goes back to the evaporators. T_)ie 
vapours arc introduced into the dephlegmators at various 
heights; the acid to be concentrated also goes into a ^ephleg- 
mator, a little below the entranre of acid of 15 to 20 per cent. 
If part of the concentrated nitric acid is added to the mixture 
of sulphuric acid arjd dilute nitric acid, it is possible to obtain 
«nji desired concentration of nitric acid, everf by 88 per cent, 
sulphuric acid. * »v 

.• The Farbwerke Hdchst (Meister, Lucius, und Briinirig)' 
hive for their process mentioned on p. 194, obtained the 
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B. Ps* 15948, 1911 ; 13842,1913; Ger. P. 249328; Austr. P. 
55242; U.S. P. 1050160 (taken out by Moest and Berneck). 
They ob'tain concentrated nitric acid by treating nitric acid 
of 60 to 62 per cent, with liquid or gaseous nitrogen peroxide, 
and then with oxygen, on the counter-current system. The 
oxygen enters at one end of the apparatus, the N.,04 at an 
intermediate point. Preferably it is obtained by passing 
a current of^xygen tl^^gh liquid N..Oj. The oxygen is 
employed in slight excess; according to their Ger. P. 249329, 
they employ o.xygen in the compressed state, and reintroduce 
any oxygen and nitric oxide gases, escaping at the bottom, 
into the system. 

A new patent of that firm (B. P. 4345 of 1915, taken out by 
0 . Imray; U.S. P. 1180061, and Swed. P. 40600, of Moest) states 
that if nitric acid is intimately mixed with a larger proportion of 
liquid nitrogen peroxide than corresponds to the maximum of 
solubility, two separate layers are formed, both of them con¬ 
sisting of nitric acid and NO^but one of them—mostly that 
of lower specific gravity—contains a more concentrated acid, 
up to 100 per* cent. The other layer contains a more diluted 
acid than that which has been at first used. Thus it is possible 
to obtain highly concentrated nitric acid by means of liquid 
NOo. The NOo is eliminated by distillation from the layer 
containing the more concentrated acid. The other layer, con¬ 
taining dilute nitric acid and NO.^, may be enriched, for instance, 
by treating it with oxygen, and •further concentrated by the 
new process. In order to avoid loss of NO^, a reflux apparatus 
is employed. The process may be operated under pressure; 
it is advantageous to agitate weH. 

' Sohlmann and Lundholm (U.S. P. 1009197) concentrate 
nitric acid (made from atmospheric nitrogen) by hot gases, 
which aje used in succession for concentrating dilute sulphuric 
acid, dfstilling strong nitric acid from its mixture with sulphuric 
acid, and ultimately for the concentration of dilute nitric acid 
by direct contact. 

Moscicki (Ger. P. 230170) places between a furnace, in which 
vapours of nitric acid are made from air, and the absorbij^ 
apoar,a^s a tower containing suitable packing,, in which a 
ftiixture of sulphuric acid of 60° to 61° B6. and nitric acid of 60 
per cent is run down. The furnace gases take up nitric acid 
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from this mixture and then pass into another tower; oh their 
way they cool down and allow most of the nitric acid to 
separate in a concentrated form. The non-condensed remainder 
of nitric acid is retained in the second tower and by other 
suitable apparatus. His Austrian patent is No. 38937. A 
plant for carrying out this process has been erected by the 
Aluminium-Industrie Akt. Ges. at Chippy, near Siders (Valais). 

According to Fr. P. 472775 of Farbwerl^ Ildchst, and 
U.S. P. 1145162 (taken out by Moest and Eckardt), nitric acid 
is concentrated in a retort, provided with a dephlegmating 
column, heated to a suitable temperature by means of a 
coating or by the nitric vapours themselves. The acid to be 
concentrated is continuously run into the column,*and the 
strong acid continuously run out at the bottom. 

Raschig (B. P. 3208, 1915 ; Ger. P. 286973 ) U.S. Ps. 1130104, 

1163174) combines two apparatus for the concentration of nitric 
acid, both of them consisting of shallow, flat-bottomed pans, 
made of cast-iron, lined witfl(^lead, with ribs compelling the 
liquid to travel a long way. In the first of these pans vapours 
of concentrated nitric acid are evolved from dilute nitric acid 
of 50 per cent, and strong sulphuric acid (92 per cent.), the 
mixture being heated to about 150' by means of steam of 
10 to 12 atmospheres’ pressure, circulating in a worm cast in 
the pan-bottom. On its way through the pan nearly all the 
nitric acid is evaporated; it is condensed in a stoneware worm, 
cooled outside, and runs off as highly concentrated nitric acid. 
The dilute sulphuric acid coming out of this pan is forced by 
air-pressure into a second pan, placed 20 ft. above the first, 
working under a vacuum, afid likewise hbated to 150° by 
indirect steam. In this pan the dilute sulphuric acid gives off* 
water and the remainder of the nitric acid in the state of 
vapour. Both of them are condensed in a stoneware v^rm, ^he 
highly diluted nitric acid running off freely by a descending 
pipe, 33 ft. long, and a dipping pot. This dilute nitric acid is 
employed in towers for absorbing nitrous vapours, and thus 
again brought^to a concentration of 50 per cent. HNO 3 . The 
fCSMicentrated sulphuric acid runs out of the second pan through 
a long descending pipe in which it is automatically*lKrpt^by 
’the atmospheric pressure at such a height that it feeds tile 
lower pan. 
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In*Ger. Ps. 286122 and 292622, Raschig describes a cylindrical 
packing for absorbing and reaction towers. 

Rossi*(Fr. P. 455 S 3 i) brings nitric acid into contact with 
hot air, with or without steam, in such a manner that the 
temperature of the gases on leaving the apparatus is below 
100°. According to his Fr. P. 455532, a mixture of dilute nitric 
acid with one and a half times' its weight of concentrated 
sulphuric aci^ is passe^^n in the contrary direction to a 
current of air and steam, by which process very pure nitric 
acid, up to 99’8 per cent., is obtained. According to his Fr. P. 
463830, nitric acid is concentrated up to 42° Re. in a vacuum 
apparatus, allowing of dephlegmation and fractionation. 

The Norsk Ilydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab (B. Ps. 
27239, 1913 ; 19792, 1914 ; Gcr. Ps. 278367 and 289745 ; Fr. Ps. 
463504 and 474995) pass the vapours of dilute nitric acid through 
a tower fed with concentrated sulphuric acid, from which practi¬ 
cally dry vapours of nitric acid escape. Part of the sulphuric 
acid IS run out of the tower at J^e bottom, cooled, and reintro¬ 
duced higher up. The dilute sulphuric acid formed is before its 
reconcentration passed through an apparatus in which the 
nitric acid contained in is driven out by a current of air; 
the vapours are passed through the first tower. According 
to their Ger. P, 292385 the liquid is evaporated by indirect 
heating. The central part of the tower is kept at the low 
temperature retiuired for the drying operation, by drawing 
off part of the running-down acid cooling it, and re-introducing 
it into the tower at a higher point 

Tiilcstad (U.S. P. 1178888) makes a mixture of vaporised 
and liquid nitric »cid meet a cfcunter-current of concentrated 
■sulphuric acid. 

.Schall and the .Stickstoffwerke Akt Ges. at Herringen 
(Ger. P.^ 280965) pass a mixture of dilute nitric acid and a 
drying-'Sgent through a tower, provided with a central tube 
through which heating-gases flow, and which or! the outside 
has ribs in the form of spirals or steps, so that the mixture 
flows over it evenly on a long way. This Uibe is conveniently 
made of an alloy 8f iron with silicon or chromium. 

Tl^Salpetersaifte-Industrie Gesellschaft {cf. ^the text, p. 
i«^), according to B. P. 18113, I 9 > 3 ; Aust. P.*6i387, con*- 
centrates nitric acid by mixing it with sulphuric acid or another 
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drying-agent by means of steam or a mixture of steafm and 
gases, carrying back part of the distilling concentrated nitric 
acid into the mixture, which makes it possible to employ less 
highly concentrated sulphuric acid. This process is specially 
adapted for utilising the waste acid from the manufacture of 
nitroglycerin. 

Baxter and Grover {Chem. Zdt. Rrp., 1915, p. 229) found 
that platinum resists the action o.lj pure nitric acid. On 
evaporating such acid in platinum dishes, no residue was 
formed. 

Page 194. Maiiufacturc of Nitric Monnhydrate (nitric acid 
of too per cent).—The Verein chemi.scher P'aliriken at 
Mannheim (B. P. 20189, ^9*2 ; Ger. P. 281211 ; Fr. P. 462290; 
U.S. P. 1115192, taken out by Hausmann) employs for this 
purpose a still of the form of a flat dish, heated merely at the 
bottom, the top being cooled by air or cold gases. Thereby 
any vapours of sulphuric acidv jrc kept back, and the nitric acid 
is obtained free from sulphuric acid. The depth of liquid in 
the still is only 20 to 30 mni., and the liquid is compelled by 
concentric partitions to flow in a long cf'urse over the heated 
bottom, so that the mixed acids can be continuously run in 
and the sulphuric acid can be continuously run out. The nitric 
acid vapours are carried away by air pa.ssing over the liquid, 
and are condensed in worms, tourills, and towers, which is much 
more easily done than in vacuum apparatus. This apparatus, 
when comparing the total heating surfaces, does five or six 
times the work of a vacuum plant; besides most highly con¬ 
centrated and monohydrated nitric acid,,, it produces only 
slight quantities of weaker acid, quite free from nitrogei» 
peroxide. 

Hof (Ger. P. 279131; U.S. P, 1099368) employs for the 
continuous distillation and concentration of acids a^-inclifled 
tube, made of quartz glass, ziryonium glass, or other acid-proof 
materials. 

The Salpetersaure-Industrie Gesellschaft, Gelsenkirchen, has, 
iihf^sides the paitents mentioned in the text on p. 195, obtained 
a R P. 15432 ) 1910 (Ger. P. 231546), describing the preparation 
of solutions of NjOj in NHOj by the electric oxidation eif 
s'olutions of NjOj in HNOy In order to obtain such a solution 
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of 25l?205 in 75HNO.5, a solution of 17 parts of pure in 
80 parts of HNO3 is placed in the anode space and electrolysed 
with platinum anodes, employing a current density of 200 
amperes per superficial metre, and 7 volts. The oxidation is 
completed in 17000 ampere hours. 

Nitrogen pentoxidc is obtained by Russ and Pokorny 
{Monatshefte f. Chem., 1913, p. 1051; Chem. Zentr., 1913, ii. 1271) 
in one operatjpn by tl*' .^’ractional distillation of a mixture 
of concentrated nitric acid and phosphorus pentoxide in a 
current of ozonised oxygen. The ozone prevents the decom¬ 
position of the NjOf, into oxygen and lower nitrogen oxides. 
In order to remove the last traces of water, the vapours are 
before their condensation passed through a long layer of 
phosphorus pentoxide. The nitrogen pentoxide is almost 
completely condensed at a temperature of —80°. Its vapour 
pressure is at 34° equal to the atmospheric pressure, whilst 
it is still in the .solid state. An exact determination of the 
fusing- and boiling-points is ir, possible, since a dissociation 
sets in; the statements on those points in the chemical 
treatises arc crioneous. 


Page 195. Coniponnd of Nitric and Sulphuric Anhydride.— 
Schultze and the General Chemical Co., New York (U.S. P. 
1047576), prepare a solid compound of the approximate 
formula: 

N20.,(S02),H/), 

in various ways, e.g., by heating'SO^, or the gaseous mixture 
=<btained by contact processes, in nitric acid of at least 94 
per cent. In a cylindrical lead vessel a mixture of about 
300 part| fuming oil of vitriol, containing 60 per cent, free 
SO3, anch 70 parts nitric acid of 96 per cent. HNO3 is treated 
with the vapours of SOj and liN O3, while heating the lower 
part of the vessel by means of a steam jacket to lOo". The , 
escaping vapours ofSOjand HNOj are kept baeje in another 
lead vessel containing sulphuric acid of 97 to 98 per centf^ 
From first vessel^ from time to time, part of t^e product 
of 41 ?e reaction is run off and caused to crystallise by cooling. ’ 
Or else the mixture of acids is treated with SOj vapours in 

F 


8UPP. 
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a tower; or fuming' oil of vitriol (containing 06 per cent. s>u^) 
is gradually introduced into cooled nitric acid (96 per cent. 
HNO 3 ). The compound thus obtained does not fdine in the 
air; it is crystalline and hygroscopic, sp. gr. 2 -iS. ft fuses 
between 93° and 104°; at 170° it is partially decomposed, 
with effervescence, and gives off nitrous vapours. These 
properties allow of easily packing and cheaply carrying it. 
Owing to its uniform compositigf' > that coiTjoound can be 
advantageously employed in lieu of the ordinary liquid nitrating 
mixtures. 

Page 195. Preparation of Pure Nitrogen from Air or Fuel 
Gases .—Willson and Haff (U.S. P. 1084774) burn sul(jhur with 
a limited quantity of air, pass the mixture of nitrogen, oxygen, 
and sulphur dioxide thus formed through milk of lime, and 
the, nitrogen (together with traces of oxygen) over heated' 
sulphur, absorbing the SOo formed as above. 

Meves (Ger. P. 179782) ob\;ains pure nitrogen by liquefying 
air, c.g., by the Linde process, and fractional distillation of 
the liquid air. 

Neumann (Ger. P. 281518) repieatcdly compresses air up 
to the liquefaction of oxygen, pure nitrogen rem-aining in the 
gaseous state. An apparatus for this purpose is described by 
Taiibert (Ger. P. 277717). 

Weilnbock (Ger. P. 193410) absorbs the oxygen by moist, 
fresh bark. 

Frank and Caro (Ger. Ps. 183702 and 204882) pass fuel 
gases over a metal containing its oxide, whereby the carbon 
monoxide and the hydrocarbons are burnt to carbon dioxide, 
which is removed by absorption. ‘ 

Similar to this are the methods of Hurford (U.S. P. 914279) 
of the Nitrogen-Gesellschaft, Berlin (Ger. P. 215608; Fr. P. 
468349), of E. A. and J. Behrens (Ger. P. 226942). 

The Salpetersaure-Indust.-ie Gescllschaft (Ger. P. 182849) 
and Briinler (Ger. P. 204730) employ liquids which dissolve 
oxygen more easily than nitrogen. 

Barschall (Ger. P. 259877) employs for separating the oxygen 
and nitrogen of the air two rectifying columns, <«4" above 
'‘the other, from which the oxygen is taken away at the bottem 
and the nitrogen at the top. Cooled, compressed air is intro- 
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duced by a worm below the lower column, and rises upward 
through an expansion valve. The liquid air hereby formed 
is by raAns of a dividing-plate squirted upon the top of 
the lower column, over which part of it descends, whilst 
another part goes into a worm, fixed at the top of the 
upper column and cpnnccted with a vacuum pump. The 
evaporation of the air at reduced pressure under appro¬ 
priate conditioys causcs-'^^- cooling down to the boiling-point 
of nitrogen. 

Siemens, and Halske (Ger. T. 286514) obtain chemically 
pure nitrogen by heating the nitrogen compounds of alkali 
metals with tantalium powder. 

The Nitrogen Company at Ossining (Ger. P. 260804) obtains' 
nitrogen from atmospheric air (and hydrogen from water or 
steam) by fixing the oxygen by metals easily reduced by 
coal, i’.g-. lead or tin. The metallic oxides thus obtained 
are taken up by a liquid agent and conducted to a place 
where they are reduced to nltals for further use. The 
“liquid agent” employed consists of the alkaline chlorides 
or carbonates, dr other salts fusing below 800°. The operation 
is performed by a large wucible, heated in a furnace, within 
which a smaller crucible is placed bottom upwards, for collecting 
the ga.s. The heating may be effected in any suitable way, 
also by an electric alternating current. 

Wallace and Wassener ( 1 ?. P. 3147, 1912) pass air over 
phosphorus, and separate the products in a complicated 
w 4 y. 

The Industriegas-Gesellschaft fiir Sauerstoff- und Stickstoff- 
anlageri (Ger. P. appl. J13634)'de-scribes an apparatus for 
Jeparating the constituents of atmospheric air by liquefaction, 
brought about by compression, counter-current cooling, and 
ex{)an.sioij, and separation ‘by partial revaporisation. The 
liquefied gas is collected in a vessel, reaching from tjre pressure- 
reducing valve to the oxygen collector, through which passes 
the conduit for the compressed gas. Several modifications 
of this apparatus are described. The cond uit^or tl^e compressed 
gas enters immediatejy behind the oxygen bath into anothef" 
liquid ^J)ath, and leaves this only in the expansion ^pace near 
thc^expansion valve. 

The process of the Farbwerke Hochst for oxidising ammonia 
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and obtaining pure nitrogen as a by-product, is mentioned 
later on. 

« 

Page 195. Preparation of Ptirc Nitrogen Protoxide. —Torley 
and Matter (Ger. P. 276069) prepare N^O by continuously 
introducing ammonium nitrate in the solid form or in solution 
into a vessel containing a fused mixture of salts, eg., sodium 
nitrate, potassium nitrate, and amiQfr’um sulphate. 

Preparation of Nitric Oxide .—The Norsk Hydro-EIektrisk 
Kvaclstof Co. (U.S. P. 1111301) prepare NO by employing 
round the reaction zone of an electric arc an atmosphere 
rich in oxygen, and round this one of atmospheric air. 

« 

Page 195. Manufacture of Pure Nitrogen Peroxide. —The 
Radische Anilin- und Sodafabrik (Ger. P. 231805) remove any 
N 0 ., present in nitrogen oxide, free from o.xygen, or gaseous 
mixtures containing it, dry the NO, and convert it by dry 
oxygen into NO,, (N^O,). 

According to their Ger. P. 242288, nitrogen peroxide is 
obtained from gases containing small quantities of it in a 
solid form by the cooling produced by compressing the gaseous 
mixture, removing the heat of compression, and allowing it 
to expand adiabatically. P'or separating N.,04 in the liquid 
form a temperature of — So" is sufficient. 

Raschig (Z. angew. Chem., 1907, p. 102) obtained an isomeric 
nitrogen tetroxide which he calls “ isonitrogen tetroxide,” in 
the shape of blue crystals, by the action of air on nitric oxide 
at low temperatures. 

Badermann [Zsch. f d. ^es. Se/iiess- und Sprengst., 1914, 
p. 326) describes cylindrical railway trucks for carrying liquiti 
nitrogen peroxide, on the foundation of a report made by the 
Chemische Versuchsanstalt at Berlin. Nitric pyoxide is 
manufactured at Bodio on the Gotthard line, and setit out in 
cast-iron vessels. < 

Page 19^. P.rocesses for dealing with Nitre-cake. — The 
••Aktiengescllschaft Dynamit Nobel at Vienna (Ger. P. 263120) 
describes ),he production of nitre-cake *111 a form afk^wing of 
- immediate calcination, for the purpose of making neutral 
sulphate, without the necessity of producing hydrochloric acid 
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at the*satne time. Thi.s cannot be done by heating the nitre- 
cake by itself, because on the large scale this is impossible 
without fflsing it, which destroys every known description of 
apparatus. Nor can this be prevented by mixing the nitre- 
cake with silica, silicates, anhydrous sulphates of sodium, 
potassium, calcium, etc., as proposed by Benker {vide p. 1449). 
But it is possible by heating the nitre-cake with coal, as 
prescribed in tljp Ger. PJi^jSgof Rommenholler and Luhmann, 
or with sawdust (B. P. 6898,1904; vide suprit, p. 196). Accord¬ 
ing to the new process (Ger. P. 263120) a carbonisable substance, 
like sawdust, peat, etc., is put into the liquid hot bisulphate 
as it is run out of the nitric-acid still; this causes a tempestuous 
evolution of gas, and the bisulphate solidifies as a loose, spongy, 
extremely porous mas.s. On calcining this in a muffle, the 
coal formed thereby acts as a reducing agent and goes away 
as CO,j, whilst the bisulphate turns even more porous and 
therefore less fusible, and can therefore be calcined at the 
normal temperature of a saltcal-.S furnace. For thi.s purpose 
from 2 to 10 per cent, sawdust is .stirred into the hot bisulphate 
run out of the 'nitric-acid stills, and the mixture is allowed to 
solidify on a cooling place, forming a black, .spongy mass which 
on calcination is converted into a white mass without fusion, 
and forms neutral sulphate of normal composition. 

Loffler (U.S. P. 1104911) de.scribes the same process. 

Stanes and P.oge (B. P. of Hunnybun, No. 18605, 1914) heat 
the acid sulphate with sulphur in a muffle, collect the liberated 
sulphur dioxide, and convert the residual anhydrous sulphite 
into bisulphite by treatment with sulphuric acid. 

Mackenzie (B. 1 *. 13907, 1915 ,*Ger. P. 291775) melts nitre- 
Cake in a saltcake-pot; after driving off the moisture and 
the weak acid, the charge is pushed on to the roaster, where 
the, sulpl^iric acid is driven*out and led into a Glover tower 
or other suitable apparatus. 

Haas {Ciiem. Zeit., 1916, p. 5;*i) uses nitre-cake’as a partial 
substitute for aluminium sulphate in the sizing of paper. 

Howard (U.S. P. 1193552) mixes the JMaHSO^ with an 
excess of NaCl and sufficient sulphuric acid to produce normaJ 
Na^SC^and heats th? mixture in the hydrochloric-ajid furnace 
•^he Metallbank und Metallurgische Geselkschaft und Hans 
Klencke (Ger. P. 274873) obtain by heating the nitre-cake in 
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a continuous way neutral saltcake and concentrated sillphuric 
acid, in a single furnace space, the neutral saltcake formed 
being liquefied. Their apparatus is a trough of highly acid- 
resisting cast iron, consisting of several pieces, and resting on 
a fireclay bed. It is provided with a cover of fireclay, volvic 
lava, or similar matters, or of cast iron with an insulating layer 
for keeping it hot. The fire gases enter at one end, perpen¬ 
dicularly to the bath, and leave the^pparatus at the other end. 
The flame .should be clear, and not smoky. The nitre-cake 
is introduced mechanically and continuously by an opening 
lined with “neutral iron”; the neutral sulphate is removed 
at the opposite end by several outlets at different heights. In 
order to protect the cast-iron trough against the destructive 
action of the liquid bisulphatc, and the liquid neutral sulphate 
against contamination by the iron of the trough, flues are 
provided underneath the trough, through which cooling-air is 
blown. By this means, and by a suitable depth of the trough, 
it is possible to produce bet\\^;cn the fused mass and the trough 
a pasty layer. 

Other ways of dealing with nitre-cake are -described in the 
twelfth chapter, pp. 1488 et seg. v 

A committee of users of sulphuric acid in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, together with some Government oflicials, report 
on nitre-cake as a .substitute for sulphuric acid {Chem. Trade 
1916, p 28; y. Soc. Chan. Ind., 1916, p. 109). From experi¬ 
ments made in a number of mills it appears that nitre-cake 
can be used in place of sulphuric acid in the textile industries 
for the extraction of grease from wool, etc., and for other 
purposes, dissolved in hot waiter and used hot. The chief diffi¬ 
culty is the cost of railway carriage and cartage; proposals art 
made for overcoming this by establishing depots at certain 

centres. " ^ , 

The use of nitre-cake in the textile industries was discussed 
in the Manchester Chemical Club on 27th October 1916 {Che»\ 
Trade /., lix. p. 393). 

According to .Klemm {Chan. Ind., 1915, p. 311), sodium 
hisulphate can be employed in sizing ^aper as a partial 
sub.stitute for aluminium sulphate, in Which case J.^art 0: 
nitre-cake' has an efficiency equal to that of 2i parfs»«o 
aluminium sulphate. To the paper pulp first the oidinarj 
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quantfty of glue is added, then 50 to 60 per cent, of the 
formerly employed proportion of sulphate of ammonia, and 
a quartef of an hour afterwards nitre-cake to the amount 
of 20 per cent, of the formerly used aluminium sulphate, in 
the form of a cold solution of 20 to 25 g. per litre. 

According to /. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1915, p. 857, a committee 
of the Chemical Society and of the Society of Chemical 
Industry has been foun^d for the purpose of studying a 
better utilisation of nitre-cake. Proposals for this purpose 
were to be directed to the address of the secretary, Mr Ch. G. 
Cresswcll, Broadway Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W. 
In response to this a number of suggestions were made, a 
digest of which is given in the same Journal, 1915, p. 1121, 
and which arc briefly summarised here. Heating the nitre- 
cake with common salt, thus obtaining hydrochloric acid and 
saltcake. Heating with magnesite, in order to make Epsom 
salts. Using it to replace sulphuric acid in the manufacture 
of superphosphates. Roasting It with iron scale, in order to 
get off the available acid. Using it in the making and glazing 
of slag bricks.’ Sprinkling it on manure heaps, in order to 
fix ammonia. Heating it with mixed sulphide ores, in order 
to extract the zinc. Removing the free acid by blowing steam 
or air into the fused mass. Extracting copper from copper 
pyrites. Using it to decompose soapsuds. Using it for 
making blancPxe and sodium hydrosulphite. Heating it 
with leather clippings, whereby much of the nitrogen is 
converted into ammonium sulphate. Roasting it with felspar, 
and obtaining potash alum. Using it, mixed with salt, for 
roasting copper, zme, and nickel* ores. Using it for converting 
•sodium chromate into bichromate. Opening up wolfram ores. 
Treating it in a saltcake furnace for recovering sulphuric acid 
and sodium sulphate. Neutralising the free acid, and reducing 
the sulphate by means of fine coal to sulphide. Utilising 
the potash contained in it in the<nanufacture of superphosphate. 
Converting it into soda alum. Fusing it with sand, producing 
sulphuric acid and sodium silicate. , 

Grossmann (B.*P. 12832 of 1915; /• Soc, diem. Ind., i9Jd£i» 
p. 15 O proposes heflting a solution of nitre-cake with calcium 
safpmte, whereby sodium sulphate and caustic soda are 
obtained. 
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Nitre-cake as a Substitute for Sulphuric Acid in the 'Manu¬ 
facture of Sulphate of Ammonia. —The Sulphate of Ammonia 
Association {Chem. News, 1916, vol. cxiii. p. 175*; /. Gas 
Lighting, 1916, p. 74) point out that the recommendation of 
using nitre-cake as a substitute for sulphuric acid in the 
manufacture of sulphate of ammonia has met with somewhat 
severe criticism. This proposal involves the reduction of the 
amount of ammonia in the sulphate tju!4 per cent, and possibly 
less, and can be, therefore, only advocated as a temporary 
expedient during the war. The presence of free nitric acid 
in nitre-cake causes damage to the leadwork of the saturator, 
and ultimately destruction of ammonia; the maximum per¬ 
centage of nitric acid in the nitre-cake used by s«lphate-of- 
ammonia makers should be 0-05 per cent. The Association' 
recommends confining the use of nitre-cake to 10 per cent, 
of the acid. This amount should be dissolved in water until 
the solution shows 100° Tw. at 200° F.; or dissolved in 
mother-liquor from the satui*ator. The best working strength 
is 80° to 84° Tw.; I vol. of this solution should be u.sed with 
every 10 vols. of 70 per cent, sulphuric act’d, and it will 
yield a salt containing from 23 to 24,per cent, of ammonia. 

If large quantities of nitre-cake are used, sulphate of soda 
is precipitated in the saturator, and an irregular quality of 
salt is obtained, containing down to 15 per cent, ammonia. 
The working of the bath is irregular, owing to the impossibility 
of control without frequent titration. The salt produced often 
contains 2 per cent, acid after leaving the centrifugal machine, 
and in this case moisture is absorbed during the storage, and 
it is not possible to pack the products in “bags. When less 
than 10 per cent, of nitre-cake by weight of the acid is used,' 
these difficulties are partially overcome. Vide also Chem. 
Trade /., 1916, lix. p. 548. 

Page 198. Utilisation of. Waste Acids from Nitrating 
Processes {Mixtures of Nitrie and Sulphuric Acid). —Kaese- 
macher (B. P. 238^, 1908; Fr. P. 386783) separates the acids, 
concentrating‘them at the same time, by the old process of 
running them down a tower, filled with heid-proof materials, 
io which hot air ascends. ''•> 

Lemaitre has published a‘ long paper on the denitration of 
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waste acids from the manufacture of dynamite (Monit. Scient., 
• 1913. PP- 217-230) which contains nothing essentially new. The 
steam usSd for this purpose is to be superheated, which can be 
done in lead apparatus up to 250° to 230°, or, preferably, in 
cast-iron apparatus up to 400°. Thus nitric acid of 38° to 
40° B6. is obtained. The remaining sulphuric acid contains 
still 2-5 up to 3 per cent, nitrosulphonic acid; it can be 
sufficiently derytrated l^’ f vaporating it in porcelain dishes or 
the like to 66” Be. 

Other processes for this object are described in our text, 
pp. 168, 1179, 1555. 

Page 199. Recovery of the Nitric Acid from the Washing- 
liquor in the Maunfacturc of Nitrocellulose. —Claessen (B. P. 
6363, 1915 ; Ger. P. 288459) points to the fact that the amount 
of acid lost with the washing-liquor may be about two or three 
times as great as that required for the production of nitro¬ 
cellulose. Heretofore it has b(jen proposed to recover the 
nitric and .sulphuric acids by distillation; also to subject 
.successive portions of the pyroxylin to rinsings with the same 
water, and to neutralise the water between the successive 
rinsings, until it is sufficiently charged with nitrate to be 
advantageously recovered. By the preseni process most of the 
nitric acid contained in the washing-liquor is concentrated to 
such an extent as will make its recovery a paying operation. 
This is effected by repeated use of the same wa.shing-liquor 
until the desired degree of acid concentration is obtained, 
whereupon the nitric acid contained in the liquor is converted 
by reducing agcufs, such as fyrous sulphate and sulphuric 
• acid, into nitric oxide, which is converted into nitric acid in a 
manner similar to that employed in the production of nitric acid 
from the air. The reaction products, such as the ferric-oxide 
salts, arj? again converted by means of reducing agents, such 
as iron, to protoxide salts for re-use in the process. The 
surplus of the products of the reaction may be recovered and 
further utilised in any suitable manner. 

Other proces.ses for treating such waste •acids will be 
mentioned in the acUitions to Chapter VIII. ** 

"■Page 201. Various Processes for the Manufacture of Nitrk 
Acid (apart from those founded on the oxidation of atmos- 
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pheric nitrogen),—Bergfeld (Ger. P, 276131) makes use of the 
well-known fact that nitric acid is split up by heating below 
its boiling-point, and completely so in the presende of sul¬ 
phuric acid, which takes up the water formed in the reaction, 
forming nitroso-sulphuric acid; 

HNO.,-l-HoSO^ = HNS0,. + Hj0 + 0. 

This action goes on, until ’the sulphuric acid has taken up 
nearly 40 per cent, water. The nifroso-sulph&ric acid forms 
with water: sulphuric acid and nitrogen trioxidc, thus : 

2HNS05 + nj() = 2H,^S(\ + NjOy 
The latter in contact with air and water forms nitric acid : 

NA + O 2 + HX) - 2 HNO,, 

Trainc and Ilcllmers, Wever and Brandenburg (Ger. P. 
269656), prepare nitric acid by heating calcium nitrate, treating 
the evolved gases with moist oxygen or moist air, and adding 
before or during the introduAion of fresh calcium nitrate into 
the heating apparatus a .sufficient quantity of indifferent, 
difficultly fusing material, in order to cause the fluxing mass 
not to come into direct contact with the hot walls of the 
apparatus, but to be enclosed and absorbed by the newly added 
material, which prevents or at least lessens the caking up of 
the fluxed calcium nitrate and its adhesion to the sides of 
the apparatus. 

W. Mills (U.S. P. 755378) dissolves sub.stances containing 
lead in hydrofluosilicic acid, treats the solution with an 
alkaline or earthy-alkaline nitrate, and decomposes the plumbic 
nitrate formed thereby by sulphuric acid. • 

Baynes and the Clhcmical and Electrolytic Syndicate, of* 
London (B. P. 7273, of 1895 ; U.S. P. 632394), prepare nitric 
acid continuously by heating a mix 4 ure of alkaline nitrate with 
ferric oxide in a thin layer, in a retort into which air or a 
mixture of afr and steam is inUoduced. 

The Society anonyme des Poudres et Nitrates (Fr. P. 
473433) heats a mixture of potassium or sodium nitrate with 
^mina or bauxite in a current of superheated steam to 250° 
to 400°, and lixiviates the residue with wa^r, in order to^btain 
,t solution of alkali aluminate. The reaction is prompted'^sy 
adding 10 per cent, of calcium nitrate, and fusion is prevented 
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by th% addition of* lo to 15 per cent, alkali aluminate from a 
previous operation. A barium or strontium compound may 
be added, in order to convert the silica into an insoluble 
silico-aluminate. 

According to their Ger. P. appl. S42495, to the mixture of 
nitrate and alumina 10 per cent, calcium carbonate is added, in 
order to keep the mass in a porous state, and the mixture is 
moulded into briquettes, which are treated as above. 

Nodon (der. P. 274346) obtains nitric acid immediately 
from the natural saltpetre earths, e.g. peat, by electrolysis. He 
places in the nitre-bearing soil porous vessels containing dilute 
nitric acid and coke, which serve as an anode. The nitric 
acid obtained by the electrolysis of the nitrate contained in 
the soil collects in these vessels; the alkalies or alkaline earths, 
formed by the electrolysis, migrate to the cathodes, which 
consist of ca.st-iron or .sheet-iron plates sunk in the nitre pits. 
The Joule heat developed by the current is utilised for keeping 
up an even temperature favourable for the reaction. According 
to one of the patent claims, the peat soil is kept alkaline by 
placing lime or calcium carbonate between the anodes and the 
^oil. The floor of the p^t moor has an electric resistance of 
about 3 ohms per cubic metre. The electric current has about 
10 volts; it produces at the anode nitric acid, at the cathode 
lime. Many details or. the process are given in the patent 
description. The process is described at length by Dary in 
Chem. Trade J., 1914, vol. liv. pp. 75 et seq. 

The Ocsterreichische Verein fiir chemische und metallur- 
gische Produktion at Aussig (Ger. P. 280967) prepares nitric 
acid by heating ammonium nitmte with so much sulphuric acid 
that it suffices at least for producing ammonium hydrosulphate. 
This allows of driving off the nitric acid completely at tempera¬ 
tures not much above 120^, and is finished up to 152°. If 
less sulphuric acid is employed, losses are caused by the 
necessity of working at higher temperatures,'whereby the 
ammonium nitrate is decomposed. The residue from the 
distillation, after being neutralised by sulphuric acid, furnishes 
saleable ammoniu*m sulphate. By this process pure nitric aeid 
can^ prepared fitm the impure dilute acid obtained by the 
cn^flation of atmospheric nitrogen. 

The processes for decomposing nitrate of soda with recovery 
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of caustic soda are described in the third edition of Lunge’s 
Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid and Alkali, 1911, vol. iii. 
pp. 318 ct seq. 

Page 204. Nitric Acid from Atmospheric Nitrogen. —Bender 
(Ger. P. 258935; U.S. P. 1011014) attains the continuous pro¬ 
duction of the oxides of nitrogen, or of nitrogen and sulphur, 
from gas mixtures containing nitrogen, oxygejj, and sulphur 
compounds, by employing fuel forming large quantities of 
water in burning. The admission of air and the velocity of 
the gaseous current are regulated in such a way that the 
combustion gases contain an excess of 7 to 10 per cent, oxygen 
and II to 14 per cent. CO,. Hydrocarbons, hydrogen, mixed 
gases, etc., are burned, by passing definite quantities of air 
into the gas-producer above the fuel; the gases produced are 
cooled, and tlie water is removed before they leave the producer. 
Only then the NO is oxidi.sed into N„Oj, which is transformed 
into nitric acid or nitrates. Kny sulphur present in the fuel 
is completely transformed into SO,. 

The Westdeutsche Thomasphosphatwerkc ‘(B. P. 5010, 
1914; Ger. Ps. 157629 and 182297)1 heat a mixture of air 
with .steam or detonating-gas up to the commencement of 
the dissociation of ILO, and remove the hydrogen formed 
before cooling by diffusion. The oxygen formed combines in 
the nascent state with nitrogen, forming NO,, which is not 
dissociated at higher temperatures. The hydrogen diffuses 
through the white-hot porcelain tubes employed, whilst the 
coarser molecules of H, 0 , NO^, O.,, and N, travel along and 
escape at the end of the tubes. « 

The B. P. of the Socicte I’Air Liquide for their process 
mentioned in the text, p. 206, is No. 18475 of 1910. 

Lymn (B. P. 3194,1913) pas.ses the mixture of N and 0 over 
fireclay, highly heated by gaseous fuel, with or without steam. 

Page 204. Bender’s new patents (Ger. Ps. 277435, 279007, 
280966) for obtaining compounds of nitrogen with oxygen and 
with, hydrogen by burning fuel in air under high pressures 
(4 atmos. or upwards) prescribe suppl;^ing the gas^ of 
combustion with water in a finely divided form, and cooling 
the reaction gases in the ho'itest zone by means of a hollow 
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grate. The water is continuously run on to the porous walls 
of a shaft-like, hermetically closed gas-producer. By the 
combustfon of the fuel in the furnace the water in its porous 
walls is vaporised and passes through the walls over to the 
combustion gases. If the outgoing gases are in their hottest 
zone suddenly well cooled, a large yield of nitrogen com¬ 
pounds is obtained, such as nitric acid, ammonium nitrite, 
ammonium njtratc;--®*;. This sudden cooling can be, for 
instance, produced by a hollow grate, cooled by water or air. 
At a temperature of zewo" in the furnace about i vol. per cent 
NO and 0 25 vol. per cent. NH,, are formed. Bender’.s U.S. P. 
1172863 is for the same process; it mentions aluminium oxide 
as the nitrogen carrier. The h'rench patent is No. 474107. 

Meigs (U.S. P. 1120960) manufactures nitric and sulphuric 
acid at the same time, by burning sulphur or sulphur ores with 
air in a mechanical furnace in such manner that principally 
SO.^ and N .ire formed, and transforms the gases through a 
catah'.ser into SO,, and NHj) tilt; latter is then oxidised into 
nitric acid. 

The Brcm'en-Be.sigheimer Oclfabriken (B. P. 4023, 1914) 
produce a cataly.ser, consisting of a mixture of metals or 
metallic oxides and carbon, by calcining organic metal com¬ 
pounds or a mixture of metal compounds -Aith carbon, etc., up 
to the point where the product has become pyrophorous. 

Herman (Ger. P. 281084) burns methane in air, enriched 
with oxygen, under high pressure in a space connected with 
a cooler for the combustion gases in such a way that no 
condensed water can get back into’ the reaction space, working 
either directly wirti excess of oi^gen and formation of a flame, 
or indirectly with flameless surface combustion within a 
zirconium mass. Yields of 3 to 4 vols. per cent, have been 
o^tainejJ, if the conditions were rightly observed. For the 
formatibn of i kg. HNO,, (100 per cent.) at most 2-5 cb.m, of 
methane, i.e. 22,000 calories, are required. According to his 
Ger. P. 283535, the mixture of air and methane is to be- 
conducted through the furnace from the tqp downwards, 
allowing the cooled-down combustion gases to pass through «« 
eyp^sion space arranged below the combustiop space, and 
casing and removing the condensed water at the lowest poirtt 
of the furnace, so that it cannot ge! back into the reaction space. 
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According to Tofani {Chem. Trade 1913, vol. liii. p. 232), 
nitrogen (pure or in the form of atmospheric air) is passed over 
commercial ferrosilicium, containing 50 per cent, or ufiwards of 
silicium, in the form of powder, at about icxx)°. The ferro¬ 
silicium can fix from 40 to 43 per cent. N. The product does 
not react with water at ordinary temperatures, but on heating 
with fused alkali it yields ammonia, and with oxidising agents 
nitric acid. • ^.. ^ 

Classen (U.S. ?. 1178440) brings a mixture of nitrogen 
oxides, oxygen, and ozone, containing less than 74 per cent, 
oxygen, into contact with an oxidising catalyser containing 
nickel. The nitrogen pentoxide produced by the reaction is 
absorbed by an aqueous alkaline solution. « 

The Societe Ic Nitrogene (Fr. P. 453099) improves catalytic 
masses, consisting of copper and cupric oxide mixed with clay, 
by the addition of aluminium oxide, which increases their 
porosity and keeps them much longer in an active state. 

Hlavati (Fr. P. 453207; (?er. Ps. 277054, 275343) employs 
for the combination of N with 0 and H a series of chambers 
filled with mixtures of the metals of the platinCim group with 
titanium, in proportion of their atomic weights, precipitated on 
asbestos. Plere the gases ionised by electric discharges, 
possessing a temperature of looo'", are cooled down, first to 
450°, then to 200’, and so forth. Instead of the expensive 
ionising process, the catalysation may be activated by uranium, 
ore, monazite, etc. 

Krauss and Staehelin (B. P. 26499 of 1913; Ger. P. of 26th 
July 1913; Fr. P.465045) prepare compounds of N and O at 
high temperatures and varioui pressures by’burning liquid or 
gaseous fuel in a mixture of N and 0 . The combustion is 
effected in a flameless way within highly refractory porous or 
granular materials, c.g., oxides of chromium, titanium, )jraniupi. 

The Bad'sehe Anilin- und Sodafabrik (B. P. 1297/, 1913; 
13848, 19I4;‘765I, i 3291, and .13297, 1915; U.S. P. 1173532; 
Ger. P. 275518) 'employ ruthenium and its compounds for 
promoting oxidising reactions which with other oxygen 
oajrriers, also t^ose of the platinum group, cannot be brought 
about at all, or only with great difficulty; ^Iso in the fc^tn^ of 
rnthenium-asbestos, produced by depositing alkaline ruthenSle 
upon asbestos. Osmium is' applied in the same way. Also 
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tellurfum or bismuth, together with metallic oxides; if used 
together with precious metals, the bismuth may be partly 
or entirely replaced by lead. 

According to their Ger. P. 275343, the contact substance is 
prepared by soaking the porous carrier with solutions of 
titanium and platinum salts, which are afterwards reduced by 
hydrogen or ammonia. 

Sindint^-l.a rscn and . Storm (Swcd. P. 36205) oxidise atmos¬ 
pheric nitrogen by the chlorine or sulphur compounds of 
lithium or titanium at high temperatures. 

Frank and Finke (U.S. P. 1101424; Fr. P.439244) prepare 
fertilisers by passing air over copper heated to 800' to 900“ in 
a gas-tight chamber, and bringing the nitrogen left behind 
into contact with a mixture of 6 parts of lime+ 10 silicium, or 
8 lime, 3 silicium, 2 iron, kept at 1000” to 1050°. The nitrides 
thus obtained are free from dust, non-poisonous and non- 
hygroscopic, and can be directly employed for fertilising 
purposes. • 

Dobbelstcin {Gluckauf, 19:2, p. 2S9 ; Chan. Zeit. Kep., 1913, 
p. 206) describes the production of nitric acid by the explosion 
of coke-oven gases with* atmospheric air in shells, holding 
100 litres, at an initial pressure of 1-93 atmos., which rises to 
14 atmo.s., lasting one and a half seconds, while the temperature 
gets up to 135”. 

Esnault-Pellerie (B. P. 1275, 1916) compresses the mixture 
ol N and O suddenly, so as to produce a very high temperature, 
and then immediately expands it so as to produce cooling 
and prevent di.ssociation of the nitrogen oxides obtained, for 
which purpose he describes a suifeble apparatus. 

Prytz (Dan. P. 21232, 1916) places a mixture of N and O 
in a vessel under a pressure of above 50 atmos. and heats 
it ^therej|i. • 

Hauser (Z. Verein. deutsch. Ingai., 1912, p. 1157) investigated 
the combustion of nitrogen by oxidising gas rnixtures with 
sudden cooling. 

Perlick {Die Luftstickstiffindustrie^ published by W. Klink- 
hardt, Leipzig) considers the nitrogen question for agriculture! 
puriwses as settled.* ^ 

^Hie Farbenfabriken vorm. Fr. Bayer & Co. (Ger. P. 
263287) effect the catalytic treafment of gaseous mixtures 
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in several contact- and heat-exchanging chambers, pla'ced in 
turn one above the other, and connected with each other. The 
gas conduit leading to the first contact space has* branches 
capable of being shut off, leading to the single heat-exchangers, 
so that the gas temperatures of each compartment can be 
regulated by the exchange of heat between the inflowing and 
outflowing gases. 

Ditz and Kanhauser (/. prakt. (7/4'"/.[el. Ixxxviii. p. 456; 
Chem. Zentr., 1913, p. 2009) discuss the formation of nitrate 
and nitrite in calcium hydrate, exposed to the action of air. 

Wilhelmi (Ger. P. 270062) describes an apparatus, heated 
by fire gases, for exposing ga.ses to the action of contact 
materials, in which for the purpose of easy mountkig and 
dismounting, charging, etc., an annular contact .space and a 
removable cover are placed on the annular fire space. 

Eggert (Z. Elcktrochem., 1914, xx. p. 370; 1915, xxi. p. 349) 
discusses the activation of hydrogen and oxygen by platinum 
on the basis of an extended experimental investigation. 

Leland L. Summers gives a lengthy description of the 
various processes for the utilisation of atmospheric nitrogen 
in Proc. Ai/ter. Inst. Elect. Eng., Merch 1915. 

Lachmann (Ger. P. 289844) in the production of nitrogen 
oxides from N and O keeps the heating and reaction products 
separate. For example, a gaseous mixture containing free 
N and free O is passed over an auxiliary substance (such as 
magnesia) which has been previously heated to a high 
temperature by direct contact with combustion gases (produced 
preferably with gas rich in oxygen, instead of with air). 
During the production and‘utilisation of* the heating gas, 
the temperature may be controlled by circulating part of hot 
waste combustion gases near the furnace walls. The furnace 
described is divided by radial wallstinto contiguous un^ts. 

Bedford, Sleaford, and Erdmann (U.S. P. 1200696) tlescrfbe 
the preparation of light voluuainous ferric oxide, suitable for 
catalytic processes. 

a. Page 213. ’ Electrical Oxidation of Nitrogen .—The investiga¬ 
tions of Haber and his co-operators, mdlitioned in the text, 
have been described at length by him in a lecture, delJ^lwed 
in'1913 before the Germail Chemical Society at Berlin, and 
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puDiisnea in Z. angeiv. Chem., 1913, iii. pp. 323 et seq. 
According to him, the present demand for nitrogen compounds 
in the whole world is 750,000 tons per annum; it increases 
yearly by about one-twentieth, and is covered by nitre and 
ammonium sulphate. (Wc pass over liaber's utterances 
concerning nitrogenous fertilisers, provision for procuring 
the ammonia, etc., as in this volume we treat only of nitre 
and nitric acid.) The .,stock of nitre existing in the Chilian 
beds will last about another fifty years, assuming an annual 
increase of consumption by 50,000 tons. When treating of 
its replacement by the oxidation of atmospheric nitrogen 
with the help of electricity, it is sufficient to take account 
of the consumption of energy for the reaction, N- 1-0 = NO; 
for the nitric oxide thereby produced passes over by itself 
into nitric acid by the action of air and water. The forma¬ 
tion of NO from N and O consumes 21,000 g.-cals. per 
molecule. If it were possible to obtain nitric oxide from air 
by employing the equivalent i^ectric energy, it would be 
possible to fix 500 g. nitrogen per Idlowatt-hour, and thereby 
quite easily to cover the world’s requirements of nitrogen 
compounds. This, however, is a Utopian calculation, for 
no form of electric discharge is known by which, apart from 
the consumption of energy for the chemical action, no further 
electrical energy were consumed by transformation into heat. 
Even then the calculation shows a favourable result for the 
high-tension arc. If this has a temperature of 3500", and 
the transformation were quantitative, a kilowatt-hour would 
still theoretically fix 113 g. nitrogen per hour; but practically 
only from 11 to 16 g. is attained, and the concentration of 
the nitrous gases does not exceed 2-5 per cent., in lieu of 
42 per cent, to be expected by calculation. This necessitates 
large and expensive installations, and the employment of the 
cheapest and largest water-powers; and this directs the 
production of nitre from air intP countries in whith otherwise 
no industries are existing. Haber then goes into the question 
why the practice lags so far behiiid the theory. His considera¬ 
tions led him to th? employment of high-pressure* arcs in which 
the gaseous columnfdoes not get hotter than 3000°, and he 
describes his experiments in that direction. "He further 
discusses the question whether the oxidation of nitrogen 
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might not be brought about by a cheaper source of heat 
than electric energy, but comes to a negiitive result, more 
especially owing to the necessity of increasing tht amount 
of oxygen over that contained in atmospheric air, so that this 
kind of assimilation of nitrogen is only applicable under 
special conditions. A smaller expenditure of electrical 
energy than for the combination of N and 0 is required 
for the combination of N and H; J.he^.e^re the synthesis 
of ammonia has greater prospects of practical exploitation. 
(Just in that direction Haber has attained splendid results, 
which for the above-named reason we cannot discuss in this 
place.) 

Russ {Chem. Zentr., 1913, i. 216; Chem. Ind., 191.3, p. 534) 
contends that the assumption of a merely thermic formation 
of nitrogen oxides in the electric flame-arc cannot be kept 
up after the investigations of Haber and Kbnig; that forma¬ 
tion must be ascribed to electronic shocks. By means of 
cold, silent discharges, ozone^ and nitrogen oxides are formed 
at the same time. An important part is played by the 
formation of “ active ” nitrogen, discovered by Strutt, who 
has described that modification exf nitrogen, formed by the 
electric discharge, in a series of papers, partly with the co¬ 
operation of Fowler {Roy. Soc. Proc., 1911, p. 219; 1912, A, 
pp. 56, 105, 262, 539; B, pp. 179, 302). 

Tausent {Z. Elektrochem., 1912, p. 314) showed that for 
the same duty vertical arcs are more favourable than arcs 
between horizontal electrodes, both with respect of stability 
and of the yield of nitric acid. 

Strong {Amer. Chem. 1 . p. 2Q^) investigated the 

formation of nitrogen oxides by crown-shaped electric dis¬ 
charges, produced by passive electrodes, which deviate in their 
properties from the ordinary electric flame-arc. This kind of 
discharge does not allow of recognising in which eone the 
formation of ozone and that ,of nitrogen takes place. About 
the same amount of nitric oxide is formed by the positive 
and the negative corona. The consumption of energy in these 
experiments "was 300 watts; that is, the kame as with other 
flame-arc processes. >= 

.. Koenig (A’rr/. Ber., 1913, p. 132) objects to the conclusions 
drawn by Fischer and Hene from their experiments {cf. our 
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text, p. 1557), which are, however, altogether upheld by these 
chemists on the ground of further experiments {ibid., p. 603). 
Koenig &nd Elod {ibid., p. 2998) answer to this, and conclude 
that the chemical action of the gas entering behind the arc 
is always founded on the fact that part of it, owing to the 
violent movement in the discharge space, can always enter 
into this, so that the arc now acts upon a new gas mixture. 
If any mixture .in th't rrc space is avoided, the additional gas 
acts merely as a diluent. 

Tiede and Domcke (?'/;«/., 1913, p. 4095) again investigated 
the question of “ active ” nitrogen, and came to the conclusion 
that the yellow after-glow observed by Strutt and by Koenig 
and Elbd, which they attribute to the return of the nitrogen 
molecules, activated by electric discharges, into ordinary mole¬ 
cules of nitrogen, is not a property of pure nitrogen, but is 
owing to a certain content of oxygen; therefore that after¬ 
glow is not a proof of the existence of “ active ” nitrogen, 
but an extremely sensitive reageflt for traces of oxygen mixed 
with the nitrogen. This explanation is entirely accepted by 
Franz Fischer (//v'if, p. 4103). 

Saposhnikow, Gudiinaf and Kutuwoi( /. Russ. Phys. Chem. 
Ges., 1913, p. 1076; C/iem. Zentr., 1913, ii. 1550; Am. Chem. 
Soc. Ab.tir., 1913, p. 3923) examined the influence of the velocity 
of the blowing-through of air, that of the moisture, and that 
of the material of the electrodes upon the yield of nitric acid 
in the oxidation of nitrogen by the electric arc. The yield 
of nitric acid per kilowatt-hour first rises to a maximum of 
65-3 g., afterwards goes down, and again rises to 1-90 of the 
proportion, V ; Kw. * 

Baker, Tiede, Strutt, and Domcke {Per., 1914, p. 2283) 
made common experiments for clearing up the contradictions, 
mentioned above, between <he results of Tiede and Domcke 
on one side, and those of Baker and Strutt on the other side; 
they found that, in fact, the addition of an immeasurably small 
quantity of oxygen to the nitrogen increases the intensity of 
the light. On the^other hand, even the purest jitrogen under 
the conditions described by Baker and Strutt showed a splendid 
light. * ^ 

"T?urther investigations on the subject have been made b^ 
Comte {Physik. Zeitschr., 15th Jan. 1912); Strutt {Roy. Soc. 
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Proc., 1913, p. 598; 1916, p. 438); Tiede and Domcke" 

1914, p. 420); Koenig and Elod {ibid., pp. 516 and 523); Baker 
and Strutt {ibid., pp. 801 and 1049); Kowalski {Compus rend., 

1914, p. C25); Jevoiis {Roy. Soc. Proc., 1915,p. 120); Strutt {ibid., 

1915, p. 303; 1916, p. 438; and Chem. News, 1916, p. 260); 
Koenig {Z. Rkktrochem., 1915, pp. 268-286); Tiede (Ben, 1916, 
p. 174 '> 

Hene {Z. Elckirochem., 1914, p. 744iVi;niinrl’that a higher 
yield of nitrogen oxides is obtained, if the oxygen is activated 
by sparks (whereby 0^ is partly transformed into 0.,), than if 
the nitrogen is treated in the same way. 

Lowry {Phil. Mag. [6], xxviii. p. 412) describes an oxidis- 
able modification of nitrogen, obtained by electric* sparking 
through air which is oxidised into nitrogen peroxide by ozone. 
This modification is un.stablc, and after a few seconds passes 
over into a form which is not oxidised cither by oxygen or 
by ozone. He believes this modification to be the product 
formed in the first instance in the technical fixation of 
nitrogen. 

Gorbow and Mitkcwitch (/. Russ. Phys. Chem. Gcs., 1913, 
p. 1109; Am. Chem. Soc. Absir., >1^13, ii. p. 950) find by 
theoretical speculations and practical experiments that the 
relation between the nitric oxide c, formed by the combustion 
of air under the influence of the voltaic arc, the volume of 
air d introduced into the furnace per hour and per kilowatt, 
and the number of grammes nitric acid, G, into which the nitric 
oxide can be transformed, is expressed by the formula; 

8G/225 ^ ed (1). • 

From this it follows, first, that on changing at a given supply 
of air the conditions of combustion, in such manner that there 
is always a certain definite percentage of NO kepV up, the 
number of gtammes of nitric apid per kilowatt-hour will be all 
the greater the less kilowatt are supplied to the arc; second, 
that the same quantity of nitric acid can be obtained per 
kilowatt-hour' at various concentrations bf NO, if with a 
constant arc power and varying conditions of the combustion 
•the percentage of NO is changed in the inverse proporth& to 
the admission of air. At the concentrations of NO possible 
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up to the present, the deviation of the technical effect from the 
ideal duty is expressed by the hyperbolic formula: 

• c = bl{d + <i) (ii). 

If instead of hja, the letter is chosen, we obtain : 

(; - 225a(^’-r)/8 (m) 

and (f --- 22^idjS(if+a) (iv). 

For every given furnace there is not one definite equation 
of the type ill, but quite a number of them, corresponding 
to the variation in the exploitation of the electric energy. 
The values of a (ll) and b (ll), a (ill) and b (iv), etc., show a 
constantly varying value. 

Technical Processes for the Manufacture of Nitrogen Oxides and 
Nitric Acid from Nitrogen by means of the Electric Current. 

Russ and Ehrlich (B. 1 ’. 18992, 1912; Fr. P. 443620; 
Ger. P. 266345) submit a mixture of nitrogen and oxygen 
to the electric'discharge in the presence of oxygen, whereby 
the lower nitrogen oxidesf, as they are formed, are converted 
into nitrogen pentoxide. The work is carried on until nearly 
all ozone is used up, whereby a maximum of N^O- is formed ; 
or else the gaseous current passing through the discharge 
chamber is increased in such a way that after the absorption 
of the NjOj a gas rich in ozone is obtained. A high concentra¬ 
tion of ozone is reached, if the N^Oj is taken out of the gas 
from time to time, or continuously, and if high temperatures 
are employed. They employ a ^lass Siemens tube, in which 
^ the electrodes are 4 mm. distant from each other, and a 
discharging chamber holding 140 c.c. The tube is cooled 
on, the qptside by water of* ordinary temperature. The dis¬ 
charges are produced by a continuously interrupted current 
of I3,CKX) volts and 2800 interreptions per minute. Through 
the tube a mixture of equal parts of nitrogen and oxygen 
is passed at atinojpheric pressure in such ^a w^' that 15 c.c. 
of gases per minute enter into the discharge chamber. The 
ga."! issuing from th*is is passed through water, whereby pure 
nitric acid is obtained. An analysis of the exit-gases show? 
about 10 per cent, nitric oxide. On increasing the velocity 
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of the gas current, the concentration of the nitrogen oxides 
constantly decreases and the concentration of the ozone 
increases. On the other hand, the reduction of th^ velocity 
of the gas current below the above indicated limit leads to 
the decomposition of the nitric pentoxide. By this process 
it is possible to produce either nitric pentoxide as such, or 
to convert it into pure nitric acid or nitrates. The concentra¬ 
tion of the ozone may also be increa^sdJay taking care to 
remove the NjO,- from the sphere of the reaction. 

Their inve.stigations on the electric oxidation of nitrogen 
are continued in Wicncj' Akadctn. Monatskcftc, 1915, pp. 317 
ct scq. 

Naville, C. E. Guye, and P. A. Guye have obtained for 
the process mentioned on p. 221 of our text, the U.S. Ps. 
1035581 and 1035723. 

Their process is reported to be practically successful. 

Vender’s proce.ss (our text, p. 223), according to Chcm. 
Trade /., 1913, liii. p. 155, has been successfully worked out 
in a small experimental factory in Hungary. 

Kaiser has obtained for his process, mentioned in our text, 
p. 225, further patents: Ger. P. 27i5»7; Er. P. 435967; Aust. P. 
52284. 

Bunet, Badin, and the Compagnie d’Alais have obtained 
for their process mentioned on p. 227 the U.S. P. 1035684. 
(The first name is in the text erroneously spelt “ Brunet.”) 

Richert von Koch (B. P. 14528, 1911; U.S. Ps. 1051120, 
1065144, 1055331; Ger. Ps, 249946, 260134, 261102, 262920, 
26516C, 276841; Austr. P.65957) passes the pre-heated ga.ses 
through an electric furnace,' surrounded by a zone of less 
highly heated gases, in order to protect the electrodes, at a ‘ 
pressure essentially below that of the atmosphere. He 
describes a number of furnaces adapted to this purpose. ^ 

Wassmer (U.S. P. 985083; Ger. P. 262830) describes an 
electric furnace for the prtjduction of a light arc, which, apart 
from other purposes, is also to serve for combining nitrogen 
and oxygen., In order to prevent the nifrogen oxides from 
being again decomposed at once, a cooling-chamber, surrounded 
by a coatipg containing a salt solution® is arranged above 
.the reaction chamber. 

J. Simpson Island (B.'P. 11363, 1912; U.S. P. 1082529; 
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Ger. f. 267871; Fr. P. 460557) describes a furnace in which 
one of the electrodes is shaped in such a way that it produces 
an annulhr stratum of the gases to be treated; the other, 
revolving, electrode is placed in the plane of the injected gases 
and forms an annular flame, the central plane of which coincides 
with the exit plane of the gases. By this means the gases 
are compelled to travel first through the hottest part of the 
flame and then throifgh the outer zones, whereby a rapid 
oxidation and fixation of the oxides formed is brought about. 
Another furnace on this principle is described in his U.S. P. 

1179927. 

Ros.si (Fr. Ps. 455530.463821, 555530 ; B. P. 23959, i 9 > 3 ; 
Swiss P. 67428) oxidises atmospheric nitrogen by the action 
of electric light-arcs, formed between electrodes made of 
aluminium, zinc, or other metals sending out ultraviolet rays 
or electroncs. The walls of the apparatus are coated with 
zinc, 

Andricssen (U.S. P. 1058653IP produces nitrogen oxides by 
forming a high-tension arc-flame, blowing air against this in 
the centre so that the arc is deformed and raised above the 
normal height, and expQ,sing it to the action of unilaterally 
directed magnetic lines of force in a right angle to the deforma¬ 
tion, so that it is lengthened and spread in disk shape over 
a large area over which the gases to be treated are conducted. 

The German patents of Andriessen and Scheidemantel 
are Nos. 284341 and 285111; the Swiss P. 62344. 

Du Pont {c/. our text, p. 226) has obtained for his process 
B. P. 17038, 1912; Ger. P. 279309; Fr. P. 446269; U.S. P. 
1147150, 

The Societe gencrale des Nitrures (B. P. 22586, 1914; Fr.' 
P. 474365) employs a mixture of carbon, bauxite or other 
forms of alumina, and iron.which in the state of fine powder 
is'exposed to the air; it gets heated and absorbs nitrogen 
from the air. Their B. P. 428^ of 1915 pre.scribts the use of 
ferro-aluminium, mixed with calcium carbide. 

Classen (B. P. 766, 1914; Fr. P. 470916), combines nitrogen 
with oxygen or hj’drogen by exposing a raixturt of the gases 
at 25° to 100° to the silent electric discharge in the presence 
of Isntact substances, prepared from colloidal metals or alloys, 
precipitated from metallic salts by*gelatine, glue, albumen, etc., 
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upon asbestos, etc. He describes a tubular apparatus suitable 
for this purpose. According to his B. P. 7866 of 1914, he 
employs the contemporaneous action of dark afid spark 
discharges at temperatures between 50° and 90°; the NjOj 
formed is absorbed by water or an alkaline liquid. The 
contact substance ought to be in the most finely possible state 
of division. 

E. K. Scott (/. Soc. Chem. hid., 1 01.1;, 113) gives illus¬ 

trated descriptions of the apparatus of Birkeland and Eyde, 
Schonherr, Badische Anilin- und Sodafabrik, and Pauling (all 
of them de.scribcd in our text), as well as of his own apparatus, 
for which he claims that they produce electricity more cheaply 
than the other systems, that they increase the production by 
20 per cent, through employing in lieu of air a mixture of 
equal parts of N and O, and that they increase the yield by 
raising the working temperature by means of a three-phase 
alternating current from 3200° to 42CX)^ which brings up the 
theoretical yield from 819 up to 1850 kg. per kw.-year. 

Fujiyama (B. P. 9259, 1914; U.S. P. 1090391) employs a 
closed chamber, containing a revolving drum, leaving a space 
between itself and the walls which, contains electric heating 
apparatus. He describes an arrangement for charging the 
materials on to the drum and for di.scharging it in a cooled 
state; also an arrangement for conducting nitrogen through 
this di.scharging arrangement through the drum, to meet the 
materials. 

Wielogalsky (N'orw. P. 24195) concentrates the solutions of 
nitrates obtained from air in such a way that the ammonia 
is recovered as usual in an ab.s3rbing-apparatus, and the acid is 
partly or entirely converted by bases into nitrate. The nitrate 
solution is employed for taking up new acid, until it is 
sufficiently saturated. 

H. D. Rankin (U.S. P. 1150786, assigned to the .Rankm 
Process Co. ;'Fr. P. 479492) bjings compressed air into con¬ 
tact with a flame produced by electric discharges in a vessel 
provided with a hqad or disk which is simultaneously recipro¬ 
cated and rotated. Relatively stationary poihts on the disk are 
connected by electric conductors to a higii-tension induction 
coil, thus establishing independent circuits in addition to'*%he 
primary field. 
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Runge (Ger. P. 294485) isolates nitrogen and oxygen from 
atmospheric air by liquefaction and rectification. 

Page 214. Further Investigations and Patents concerning the 
Oxidation of Nitrogen by means of Electricity, 

Morden {Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc,, 1908, p. 113; 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind., iqOQ,.p. 520). 

Beckman (Electr. Review. Chicago, lix., pp. 533 and 598). 
Kilburn Scott {ibid., Ixvii., pp. 887 and 896). 

Neuberger (Z. angew. Chem., 1905, p. 184). 

Cramp and Hoyle (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1905, p. 95 )- 
Thonesen and Tharaldsen (U.S. P. 996951). 

Weber and Schreiber (U.S. P. 981727). 

A. Miillcr {Z. angew. Chem., Ixxvii. p. 324). 

Lowry {Trans. Faraday Soc., ix. p. 189; Proc. Roy. Soc., 
1911, p. 219; Proc. Chem. Soc., 1912, p. 64). 

Russ {Z. angew. Chem., 1912, p* 586). 

Russ and Ehrlich (Ger. P. 233031). 

Bonnevie (U.S. P. 1175699). 

Bucher (U.S. P. 1174667, 1174668, 1174944, assigned to the 
Nitrogen Products Co., Providence, R.I.). 

Moody and Tucker (U.S. P. 1175007). 

Scott and Howies (B. P. 3953, 1915). 

Prim (Ger. P. appl. P20722, not Ger. P. 20722, as errone¬ 
ously quoted in the text). 

Zeitschrift fiir Elektrochemic, 1907, pp. 77, 190, 210, 225, 
237, 280 (with numerous illustrations). 

Krebs (Ger. P. 350684). • 

Grohmann (Ger. P. 250968; U.S. P. 1035873; B. P. 919 
of 1912). 

Phillips (U.S. P. 1035732). 

Schonnerr and Hessberger (U.S. Ps, 1032782, 1038208, and 
1115249). 

Elektrochemische Werke, Berlin (B. P. 5281 of 1911; Ger. 
Ps. (with Rothe) 259815, 266117, 266948,, 268410; Rothe’s 
U.S. P. 1018990; ?•>. P. 441706). • 

Wielogalski (Get*Ps. 258052,270758 ; U.S. Ps. 1054886 and 
106S892; Fr. P. 455227). * 

Wielogalski and Schonherr (U.S! P. 1028529). 
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Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstof A. G. (Norw. P. '2Wt, • 
Fr. P. 259746). 

Donath und Frenzel, Ueber die Ausnutzung dbs atmos- 
pharischen Stickstofls, Leipzig, 1907. 

Albihn (Ger. P, 228755). 

Ellis (U.S. Ps. 1002249 snd 1007683). 

Schonherr and Neuberger (U.S. P. 1003299). 

T)^^ry {Electrician,-xlm. p. 553; Abstu. dfji er ^ Chem. SV.,1914, 
p. 1238). 

Wolcott (U.S. P. 1116661). 

Salpetersfiure-Industrie A. G. (Ger. Ps. 258385, 269238). 
Hoofnagle (B. P. 20950, 1912; U.S. Ps. 1051810, 1062772, 
1169824). 

Kochmann (U.S. P. 1055331; Ger. Ps. 260134 and 263652). 
Hill and Bulteel (Ger. P. 245492). 

Scheitlin (Fr. P. 451515). 

Lee (Ger. P. 267003 ; U.S. P. 1051131). 
Dynamit-AktiengesellschLfl vorm. Nobel (Ger, P. 267874; 
Aust. P. 55906). 

Moscicki (Ger. Ps. 236882, 252271, 256295, 265S34; U.S. P. 
1097870; Aust. P. 65945). 

Schnabel (Ger. P. 250270). 

Zenneck and Vollmer (U.S. P. 1063760). 

Ilelfeastein (Ger. P. 262325). 

Hayden (U.S. P. 1066772, transferred to the General 
Electric. Co.). 

E. K. Scott (B. Ps. 14871 and 16014, 1912; 4723 and 
4724 of 1913; Fr. P. 459660; U.S. P. 1113376). Also Iron Age, 
1916, xcviii. p. 305. ' . 

The British Thomson-Houston Co. (B. P. 26082, 1912). 
Siebert(U.S. Ps. 1033126, 1061786, 1073823, 1073870). 
Harker and Scott (B. P. 866,1913). 

Aluminium-Indastrie Akt. Ges. (Fr. P. 465807; Swiss *P. 
60532). * , 

The Swedish Nitrate Syndicate (Ger. P. 233031). 

Socidte Norvegienne de I’Azote et des Forces Hydro- 
dletitriques (Fr. P. 442514). * 

Kroczek {Oesterr. Chem. Zeit., 1912, p. 366 ). 

.• Le Nitrdgene Soc. an., Geneva (Ger. P. 262874). 

■ Scott-Hansen (U.S. P. 
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Bradley (U.S. P. 1134583). 

Adams {Abstr. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1915, p- 1274). 

Edwin* Hahnle, and Strasser (U.S. P. 1111301). 

Summers (U.S. Ps. 113940 and 1130941). 

Fo.ss (Ger. P. 279641; U.S. P. 1200334). 

Wilmowsky (B. Ps. 4723, 4724, 4725, 6136, all of 1913). 

L. Hechcnbleickner, assignor to the Southern Elektro- 
chemical Co., Np"' Vork (U.S. P. 1173960). 

Page 221. P. F. Frankland (/. Soc. Chem. lud., 1915, 
p. 310) states that at Notodclen water-power to the amount of 
300,000 h.p. is to be utilised for the production of calcium nitrate, 
of which 150,000 tons, of 15 to 20 per cent. N, are to be 
obtained. 

C. A. H. dc Sacelles (U.S. P. 1183172) roasts blende 
(with the addition of C near the end of the roasting) with a 
tegul.ited supply of air, so as to*prevent the temperature of 
the charge from exceeding 1000°. This effects the decom¬ 
position and reduction of any sulphate.s, without volatilising 
any of the metal. 


Page 227. Process oj Pauling (Salpctcrsaure-Industrie 
Gesellschaft, Gelsenkirchen). 

Additional patents:— 

B. Ps. 22320 and 22322, 1910. 

Ger. Ps. 241882, 244840, 246712, 250968, 257809, 258385, 
!598 i5, 268410, 269238, 274165. • 

U.S. Ps. 887266, 1031864, 1031865, 1074287. 

.^u.str. Ps. 48815, 48816. 

, Frenjh Ps. 420803, 420804, 425765, 430111, 430112, 461326. 

Swiss Ps. 53244, 56245. 

The German patents 24484*) and 246712 of the Salpeter- 
saure-lndustrie Gesellschaft, Gelsenkirchen, concern the absorp¬ 
tion of the nitrous vapour ; vide infra. 

The Ger. P. 250968 of the same firm describes a furnace 
for endothermic gaS reactions by means of a quietly burning 
elec^ic light-arc, in which a rod-shaped electrode is surrounded 
by two annular tuyeres, the inner oPwhich blows air cylindrically 
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into the outer; the air rushing; along the walls of the flame 
shaft is, by its profile shape at the upper end of the shaft, 
transformed from the divergent direction into a* direction 
converging perpendicularly to the furnace axis, and ultimately 
parallel with it. Annular slits serve for separately taking 
out the gases of various concentrations. 

Their Ger. P. 258385 describes water-cooled horn-electrodes 
for carrying out endothermic gas reactioas, in which the 
central part, which is most exposed to burning out, is usable 
on several sides, by turning, after the wearing out of one 
plane, another plane against the flame. The electrodes consist 
of three parts, the upper and lower part being very little, 
but the central, movable part being very much, arted upon 
by the flame. 

According to Chem. Zeit., 1915, p. 40, the Pauling process, 
employing the horn-shaped light-arcs, is working at Patsch, 
near Innsbruck ; at La Roche de Rame, near Briangon in P'rance; 
at Legnano in Italy ; and at tharlottc, N.C., where the Southern 
Electrochemical Company produces" nitric acid made from air” 
in a chemical pure state, containing 64 to 94 pet* cent HNO.j. 


Page 236. Process of Birkeland and Ryde {Nolodden Process, 
Norgesalpctcr). 

According to F. C. Perkins {C/icm. Eng., xviii. p. 238), the 
furnaces at Notodden and Rjukan are working with a duty 
of 1000 to 3000 kw. The Notodden factory was employing 
65,000 h.p.; that at Rjukan, 2^0,000 h.p. • 

According to Chcm.Ind., 1914,p. 22i,theSociete Norvegienne • 
de I'Azote had greatly extended its production in 1913. The 
manufacture of " Norgesalpeter ” at the works of Svjgfos ^nd 
Notodden employed about 55,000 h,p., and that at the* Rjukan 
works i20,oDo h.p., corresponding to a production of from 
100,000 to 150,000 tons nitrate per annum. When the second 
grade of the Rjukafi falls' would be finished (which was expected 
for the year '1916), the production would rise to 160,000 tons. 
For Spain and Portugal the Soc. Iberica det Azoe had obtained 
S5 licence from the Norwegian firm, and was going to erect ii^’the 
first instance, at Lerida, a nitrate factory employing 23,000 h.p. 
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iTorn tne jecture delivered in New York by Eyde [Journ. 
Ind. Eng. Chem., 1912, pp. 771 et seq.) we .quote the following 
statement§. The furnaces have a coating of cast steel and 
wrought iron, and are lined with firebricks, by which the air 
supplied to the flame is preheated. The nitrous vapours formed 
in the flame escape through a fireproof flue leading along the 
furnace shell. Every furnace is fitted with an induction spiral 
for regulating the force, whereby a quiet flame is produced, 
and the furnaces can go on for weeks without further regulation. 
Only once every three or four weeks the most exposed parts, 
viz., parts of the electrodes, must be renewed; the fireproof 
brickwork only every third or fourth month. The temperature 
of the flame is over 3000”, that of the exit gases is between 
800'’ and i(X)0°. The central part of the furnace is shaped as 
a circular chamber, into which the electrodes' are radially 
introduced, the air being blown in from below by a centrifugal 
fan-blast. The furnaces at Notodden consume from locx) to 
3000 kw., those at Rjukan altogether 3000 h.p. The cooling 
and further treatment of the gases is performed as above 
described. The Notodden factory now works with about 
60,000 h.p., supplied by the two cataracts Lienfos and Gvaelgfos. 
In November 1911 the factories at Notodden, Gvaelgfos, Lienfos, 
and Rjukan altogether employed 200,000 h.p., 143 officers, 
and 1340 workmen. 

In 1913 there were employed at Rjukan, 400 engineers 
and officers, and upwards of 2000 workmen. Of the “ Norgesal- 
peter” thus produeed, many thousands of tons are sent out as 
far as California and Hawaii, as fertilisers for fruit gardens 
and sugar plantations; the demand in 1913 was twice as 
> large as in the year before. The product contains about 
75 to 80 per cent, calcium nitrate, with I3'5 per cent, 
nitrogen.^ 

According to W. 0 . Hermann {Chem. Zeit, 1913, p. 918), 
during the next few years 254),000 h.p. per anflum will be 
utilised for that purpose, in all Norway 400,000 h.p., which 
will yield about 250,000 tons, that is 50 per cent, of the present 
consumption of nitre in Germany. 

According to fndnstric-Nachrichten, 1913, p. 190, the 
Rju£8.n factory was in full work at the end of May 1913, with 
about 140,000 h.p., and a further plant, also for 140,000 h.p.. 
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was to be finished in 1916. Both factories together represent a 
capital of about sixty millions Norwegian kroner (= ;^3,300,000). 
Apart from “ Norgesalpeter,” they will also take up “the manu¬ 
facture of pure nitrate of potash. The product primarily 
obtained, viz., nitric acid of 30 per cent, can also be brought 
up to very pure acid with 98 per cent HNO3, and not above 
0 01 per cent nitrous acid. 

Apart from the patents concerning this process, enumerated 
on p. 238, a U.S. P. 1001018 has been obtained; also Norw. P.. 
24423 {Chan. Zeit., 1914, p. 499), and Fr. P. 465470. 

Communications on the production of nitric acid, nitrate 
of ammonia, and calcium carbide by the Nitrogen Products 
and Cyanamide Co., are made in Chan. Trade /., 1915, p. 45, 
and by F. K. Scott, in /. Soc. Chern. Ind., 1915, p. 113. At 
Rjukan, in South Norway, mo.st of the nitric acid produced is, 
as before, neutralised by lime, and the solution of calcium 
nitrate is evaporated. On further heating, the mass fuses; 
according to Ger. P. 2C88!;8, it is .stirred on cooling until a 
sufficient quantity of small crystals is obtained; the paste 
formed is pa.s.sed on to a revolving iron drum, cooled inside, 
from which the crusts forming outside break off in thin layers, 
which do not cake together and which are e.asily reduced 
to powder. The Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab 
(B. P.468 of 1913) effects the reduction of calcium nitrate to 
powder by running it in the fused state on to a perforated 
disk, placed in a shaft in such manner that the drops formed 
solidify before getting to the bottom of the shaft, which is 
promoted by introducing cold air, previously deprived of 
moisture by cooling. The'powdered nitrate is removed as 
soon as it reaches the bottom of the shaft. The Fr. P. is • 
No. 442514. 

The cataracts near Aura are .to be utilised for t|ie manu¬ 
facture of nitre to the extent of 200,000 tons. 

Accordirtg to P, F. FranVland (/. Soc. Chan. Ind, 1915, 
p. 310), at Notodden 300,000 h.p. water-power is to be utilised 
for the production, of 150,000 tons calcium nitrate of 15 to 20 
per cent. N. 

The factories at Notodden and Saahein! in Norway exported 
in 1912, 5'i,70i tons; in 1913, 70,171 tons norgesalpeter, 
partly in the granular form,'partly in that of fine powder. 
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AccorAmg to Z.'angew. Chem., 1915, iii. p. 366, the-figures 
' for norgesalpeter, in metrical tons, were;— 



1012. 

lois. 

1914 

(Jan. to Oct.X 

Production . . . « 


70,000 

65,332 

Exportation 

51,701 

70,171 

Consumption in Norway , 

5,000 

5,000 



The figures given in Chcm. Zeit., 1914, p. 1000, for Norway 
are (tons);— 





Production. 

Inland 

Consumption. 

Importations of 
Gliilt Nitrate. 

1905 . 



127 

5 

707 

1908 . 



15,000 

470 

1,615 

1910 . 



18,500 

1,850 

258 

I 9'3 - 


. 

73,214 

5^500 

106 


The new liirkcland furnaces consume 3000 kw. The per¬ 
centage of nitric oxide in the exit-gases is now smaller than 
before, since the velocity of the air-current has been raised. 

At the Rjukan factory, besides the Birkeland-Eyde furnaces, 
a number of Schonherr furnaces (p. 239) is working, to the 
extent of 1000 h.p. 

Flusin (quoted in Chem. bid., 1914, p. 525) makes the 
following partly incomprehensible statements on the synthetical 
production of nitre at Notodden. Cost of electrical power, 
156 frs, per electrical kilowatt, or 28-60 frs. per kilowatt- 
year. Chemical expenses, 167-50 frs. per kilowatt. Cost of 
production per ton of nitric acid, from 55 to 70 frs.; with a 
production of 500 kw. nitric acid per kilowatt-year, 128 to 
152 frs. ger ton of calcium.nitrate, 218 to 250 frs. per ton of 
nitric acid; with a production of 500 kg. nitric acid per 
kilowatt-year, 107 to 126 frs. ppr ton calcium nitrate, 187 to 
217 frs. per ton of nitric acid. Selling price, 290 frs. per ton 
of calcium nitrate, 300 frs. per ton of nitric acid 36° B6. 
(55 per cent.). * * 

Composition of Akrgesalpeter. —According to Busvold {Chem. 
Zeif.*ig\e^, p. 799), norgesalpeter is always sold as' containing- 
13 per cent, nitrogen, regulating the nitrogen percentage by 
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the corresponding amount of 
position is:— 

Ca(N 03)2 . 

Ca(N02)2 . 

CaO 
MgO 
CaCOj 
MgCOj . 

FejOj 

AljOg • • 

Insoluble . 

H,0 


moisture. Its average com- 

P«r couti 

. 76-15 
0-05 

. 0-15 

0 - 3 ° 

. 0-55 

0-35 

. . . o-io 

0-40 

. . • 0-50 

100-00 


Page 246. Further Patents of the Badische Amlin- und 
Sodafabrik for the Production of Nitric Acid, eh., from Atr .— 
{a) For the production of light-arcs and their use for oxidising 
nitrogen, Ger. Ps. 232926,,233729, 233967, 237562, 237796, 
238367, 238368, 238958, 255732,265413 ; B- Ps- 22715. 1909. and 
13097, 1910; U.S. Ps. 1095425, 1095426, 1095427. 1095429. 

(. 5 ) For the treatment of gases produced, Ger. Ps. 229780, 
231805, 242288. 

According to the Ger. P. 265413 of the Badische, ox\ gen 
and nitrogen are combined by introducing into the zone of 
reaction a gas mixture rich in O and N, or pure oxygen, and 
outside of it atmospheric air. They employ a long, stable 
light-arc, burning in a tube, into which the reacting gases are 
introduced in the longitudinal direction, and the outer gases 
are carried along the outside,of the tube in .^he state of vortex. 

According to Chem. Trade /., 1915, p. 575 . factory is 
being erected at the lignite works at Golpa-Tessinitz, near 
Bitterfeld, for producing nitric acid from atmospheric nitrogen 
by the proce-^s of the Badi.sche, which is to work ultimately 
with 1000 million kilowatt-hours, and to cover the whole 
German demand for explosives and fertilisers. 

Page 24^. Examination of the Gahs produced in the 
Oxidation of Nitrogen.— on this •subject have been 
■published By Raschig (Z. angew. Chem., 1905, p. 1291); Lunge 
and Berl {ibid., 1906, pp. 811 and 861; 1907, p-1716); Le Blanc 
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and Ndranen (Z. Etektrockem., 1906, p. 541); Forster and Koch 
{Z. angew. Chem., 1908, pp. 2161 and 2209); Grau und Russ 
[Chem. 2 fentr., 1907, i. p. 1172); Bodenstein (Z. angew. 
Chem., 1909, p. 1154). For this purpose it is convenient 
to employ concentrated sulphuric acid as absorbent. The 
gases are first passed through a large bottle for the purpose 
of mixing and oxidation, in which they must remain at 
least one minute to get the oxidation as completely as 
possible up to nitrogen peroxide, and are then conducted 
through two intensely acting absorbing apparatus charged 
with measured quantities of concentrated sulphuric acid. For 
this purpose the bell-shaped washing-bottles, described by 
Wislicenus in Z. angew. Chem., 1902, p. 50, and supplied by 
Hugershoff, at Leipzig, are very efficient. Here the nitrogen 
peroxide is absorbed, and the quantity of non-absorbed gases 
is measured by means of an aspirator. The junctions of the 
single parts of the apparatus cannot bo made by india-rubber 
tubing, as this is acted upon by ttie gases, whose composition 
is thereby altered.' The single parts of the apparatus must 
be either connected by ground-glass joints, lubricated by 
liquefied phosphorus pentoxide, or by Ludwig’s platinum 
joint {.Ber., 1868, p. 232), made by rolling over the point of 
junction of the two glass tubes (which must be of equal 
diameter) a platinum .sheet, 0-05 mm. thick, and passing over 
this a piece of india-rubber tubing, which by means of cords 
presses the platinum tightly against the tubes. When the 
absorption is finished, the liquids contained in the apparatus 
are emptied into a stoppered glass bottle, well shaken to be 
evenly mixed, ani measured samples are taken out, in which 
the total nitrogen is estimated by the nitrometer. 

Raschig recommends decinormal caustic-soda solution as 
absorbent. Lunge and Beyl, as well as Grau and Russ 
{Chem. .^entr., 1907, i. p. 1172), arc against this, as about 
I per cent. NO escapes ab^rption. According to these 
authors, caustic-soda solution can be only employed if behind 
it there is still an absorbing-vessel charged with sulphuric 
acid. * * 

Haber and Konig (Z. Elektrochem., 1907, p. 725) oxidise 
a mSSsured volume of the NO formed in a dry flalk by means 
' Cf. Lunge and Berl, Ibe. cit, p. 812. 
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of hydrogen peroxide into nitric acid, and titrate ttfis with 
baryta solution. 

Warburg and Leithau.ser {Ann. Physik., xxvifi. p. 313; 
Chem. Zentr., 1907, i. p. 1173; 1908, i. 922) examine the gases 
in question by observing their absorption spectra. 

Baudisch and Klinger {Ber., 1912, p. 3231) pass air into 
nitric oxide in contact with solid potas.sium hydrate; there 
is an in.stantaneous formation of NoOj, which at once combines 
with potash, so that the formation of NO.j is entirely excluded. 
The operation is performed in a gas pipette, charged with 
rods of caustic potash and a little water; the air, before 
admission, is freed from COg, and the NO is calculated from 
the ensuing contraction, of which four-fifths are due to the 
previously present NO, and one-fifth to the oxygen consumed 
for the oxidation. 

Treatment of the Nitrous Vapours obtained by the Oxidation 
of Atmospheric Nitrogen. 

Page 249. Processes of the Badisehe .^nilin- uud Soda- 
fabrik. —The German patents for the process mentioned in 
the text as Ger. P. appl. B52866 is No. 2375C2. 

The U.S. P. 1029528 of Bo.sch, Keller, and the Badische 
Anilin- und Sodafabrik refers to the trouble caused in the 
absorption of the nitrogen oxides formed by the electric flamc- 
arc by towers fed with milk of lime, which in course of time 
get stopped up. This is avoided by introducing the milk 
of lime by means of squirting-jets into empty towers, which 
may have comparatively small dimcnsion,s. There is much 
less power required in this case than when employing towers 
filled with solid materials. For working the squirting-jets, 
in Hen of compre.ssed air, part .of the gases containing the 
nitrogen oxide" may be employed after previous coifipressJon. 
Milk of lime, of (f‘ Be. has bcen^ found suitable for this purpose. 
It is introduced into the empty towers by several tuyeres, one 
above the other, from the bottom upwards, or by horizontally 
entering tuyeres, into towers containing ‘ several horizontal 
partitions, leaving a zigzag passage through the tower. 

, Another" process for obtaining pure nitrogen peroxide, besides 
that described on p. 250, is employed by the Badische, viz., 
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absorbing the gases by zinc oxide and driving out the nitrogen 
peroxide by heating. It can be sent out in iron vessels. 

Further patents belonging to the Badische: Schonherr and 
Erode, U.S. P. 1039325; Schonherr, U.S. P. 1046212. 

The Ger. Ps. 220539, 223026, and 223556 of the Badische 
describe the conversion of nitrites into nitrates. Mixtures of 
nitrites and nitrates, such as are obtained in the oxidation of 
atmospheric nitrogen, are treated with nitric acid ; the escaping 
nitrous vapours are mixed with so much oxygen that the 
proportion of total oxygen to the combined oxygen is as 
nearly as possible =5:2, and the gases are absorbed in water, 
whereby concentrated nitric acid can be obtained. The B. Ps. 
are 11274 30502, of 1909; the Fr. P. 411674. 

Page 251. Further Details on Schlarh's Process mentioned 
in the text .—Of all metals coming into question, only iron 
aluminium, and chromium yield nitrates, which on heating 
with w.ater furnish nitric acid wifliout partially splitting this 
up. When heating at ordinary pressures, the nitric acid com¬ 
mences to distil at 115'' to 125°. By gradually raising the 
temperature to 145", so much nitric acid is driven out that 
basic nitrates of the formuhe M.,(OH)r,(NO„) or M^(OH),j(N03);i 
are formed. If the nitrate liquors are heated in a vacuum, eg. 
up to 20 mm., the nitric acid commences to distil at 55" to 60°, 
and the distillation is fini.shed at 75° to 85°. It can be driven 
out almost completely, as the oxides remaining behind still 
possess considerable absorbing power. 

The same inventor (Schlarb’s Ger. Ps. 243839 and 243892; 
Fr. P. 422751; Austr. P. appl. 2427 of 1911) obtains concen¬ 
trated gaseous from dilute nitrous gases, obtaining at 
the same time nitrates, by treating part of the nitrous gases 
as descriljed in the last-mentioned patent, absorbing another 
part by alkalies or alkaline earths, and allowing the nitrate 
solutions, obtained in the first-mentioned process, );o act upon 
the solutions of nitrite, obtained by the second process, at 
ordinary or lower ^mperatures, with or without lowering the 
pressure, so that pure solutions of alkaline or earthy alkaline 
nitrates are obtainefl, together with gaseous NjO.,,^ whilst the 
hydroxides of iron, aluminium, or chromium are separated^ 
and are used over again for the preparation of nitrate solutions. 
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The Salpetersaure - Industrie Gesellschaft, Gelsentirchen 
(Ger. Ps. 244840, 246712; Pauling’s B. Ps. 14121 and 14122, 
1911; his U.S. Ps. 1057977 and 1061630), pass the gales formed 
in the electric combustion of air, after traversing an absorbing 
apparatus acting in the well-known way, through sulphuric acid, 
and employ the nitrous vitriol thus obtained for drying the 
cooled gases of the reaction in front of the oxidising space. 
This acid is then brought again to the concentration required 
for oxidising the remaining gases by the heat of the furnace 
gases. The nitrous gases, remaining after the previous oxidation 
and intensive absorption, are mixed, according to whether they 
contain an excess of NO or of NO^, with part of the gases 
leaving the oxidising space, or else with a corresponding 
portion of the non-oxidised furnace gases, in such proportions 
that for each NO there is a molecule of NO^ present, or vice 
versa. The gaseous mixture is exposed to absorption by 
alkaline absorbents, sulphuric acid, or similar reagents. The 
sulphuric acid, after beingsaturated with NO and NO^, or 
N^Oj, is denitrated in special apparatus, then again concentrated 
and again used for ab.sorption, conducting the nitrous gases 
coming from the denitrating apparatus into the principal 
absorbing apparatus. 

The Farbwerkc vorm. Meister, Lucius, and Briining, at 
Hochst (B. Ps. 15948 and 19032, 1911; Ger. P. 244362 ; Fr. P. 
428657; Aust P. 59154) prepare pure nitric oxide by the 
electrolysis of dilute nitric acid, containing nitrous acid, 
employing for the cathodes carbon (graphite) or platinum 
and its alloys. The NO produced can be transformed by 
dry oxygen or air into NO.^, absolutely free from nitric 
acid, which can be condensed and sent out in that shape. 
The apparatus serving for the carriage of liquids in the 
absorbing-apparatus are worked 'with compressed qxygei}, in 
lieu of compressed air, and the oxygen coming oat of the 
apparatus i§ carried back into the absorbing system, togethei 
with the nitrous vapours taken away by it It is, therefore, 
only necessary to perform the compressiijg work, in order tc 
bring up the oxygen again to the necessary tension. 

The Elektrochcmische Werke G.m.bfH. (Fr. P. 441706; 
•Swiss P. 57534; Ger. Ps., together with Rothe, Nos. 249339 anc 
261027) produce almost plire nitrites by dividing the gaseou! 
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current into two parts, one of which is cooled and slowly intro¬ 
duced into the absorbing chambers, the other part being intro¬ 
duced into the chamber in the hot state, regulating the gaseous 
currents meeting in the chamber in such a way that a mixture 
of equal molecular proportions of NO and NOj is formed. 

Guye (U.S. P. 1057052) compresses the nitrogen oxides, 
diluted with nitrogen and oxygen, to about 6 atmos,, and 
passes the gases into a heat-exchanging apparatus, where they 
are cooled by expansion, so that the nitrogen oxides separate 
out. They are then treated with a solvent, e.g. carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, which solidifies only below — 50° and boils over + 50°; 
it IS separated from the nitrogen oxides by distillation. 

Heinz (Z. angew. Chan., 1913, i. p. 421) recommends for the 
condensation of nitric acid made from air, and for similar pur¬ 
poses, the “cellular bodies,” made by the Deutsche Steinzeug- 
warenfabrik at Friedrichsfeld, i.B., as very efficient. 

Brineraiid Durand (tTow/Zw rend., 1912, civ. 1495) examined 
the action of temperature on tile equilibrium between the 
nitrous acid and nitric acid, formed from nitrogen oxides and 
water. In the action of water on NgO.,, the lowering of the 
temperature and the increa.se of pressure of the NO promote 
the formation of HN02. 

Knowles (Ger. P. 261306) describes the purification of 
electrolytically generated gases by means of catalj-tically 
acting sub.stances. 

The Nor.sk Hydro-Elektrisk Kva€lstofaktieselskab (U.S. P. 
1197295; Norw. P. 23068) .split up mixtures of acids, one of which 
is sulphuric acid, by heating them to 80° to 100° with sulphuric 
acid, the concentration of which fe not essentially greater than 
that of the sulphuric acid contained in the mixture. The same 
firm (Ger. P. 284042), in order to obtain lime specially adapted 
fortabsorfcing nitrous gases at 300° to 400°, burns limestone at 
temperatures not exceeding yoo" to 750°, by the excess of 
heat of the nitrous gases intended to be absorbed, which have 
a maximum temperature of 800°. Lime burnt at higher 
temperatures is nc^ well adapted for this process. 

The same firm (Norw. P. 22894 i 1 ^- P-100099 of 1916; Swed. 
P. 40830; Swfss P. ^2824; U.S. P. 1200324) absorbs^the vapours 
by means of aluminium vessels (in lieu of stoneware) up to 
acid containing 65 per cent. HTO3 and 5 per cent, nitrous 
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oxides. According to their Norw. P. 26630, the absorption 
of the vapours is carried out in a closed system; the 
use of concentrated sulphuric acid permits the use of iron 
vessels. 

The same firm (B. P. 100099, 1916; Fr. P. 477726; 
Swed. P. 40830; Swiss P. 72824) combines the direct absorp¬ 
tion of the gas in water with a concentration of the dilute NO 
escaping from the absorption apparatus, by absorption in 
alkalies and subsequent decomposition of the nitrogen 
compounds formed by oxides, dioxides, or other compounds 
of the metals of the alkalies, the alkaline earths, or silica. 

Hale (B. P. 21724, 1911) extracts the nitric acid from 
kieselguhr, etc., in which it had been absorbed, by coiKentrated 
sulphuric acid, which at the same time acts as a heating- and 
water-abstracting agent; the sulphuric acid is recovered from 
the residue by washing. The same (Fr. P. 477726) absorbs 
the nitrous vapours in a solution of sodium carbonate, and 
decomposes the sodium nitrate and nitrite thus formed by 
heating the solution with oxides or hydroxides of heavy 
metals of alkaline earth.s. By this treatment the nitrous 
gases are obtained in a much more concentrated form, and 
the alkali is recovered in a form fit for further absorption 
of the dilute gases. The production of pure alumina from 
bauxite may be combined with this process of concentrating 
nitrous gases. 

C. L. Richert von K6ch (P'r. P. 435733) avoids the decom¬ 
position of the nitrogen oxides formed at high temperatures 
by conducting the gaseous mixture from the furnace through 
a narrow channel, cooled by water on the outside, into a 
chamber kept at reduced pressure. If the source of heating 
had been an electric flame-arc, this is allowed to project 
to some extent into the low-pressure chamber. , , 

Schloesing (B. P. 22119, 1913; Fr. Ps. 441607 and 460328; 
U.S. P. 10611295) absorbs hoti dry, nitrous gases by lime in 
such a way that their heat is as much as possible utilised in 
the various stager of the process. This ^ especially carried 
through when preparing calcium nitrate from atmospheric 
nitrogen bv the aid of electricity (/. iffc Chem. Ind., 1912, 
•p. 922). (Comp, our text, p. 218.) 

According to Schloesing’s Fr, P. 460328 (his U.S. P. 1177359 
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is assigned to the Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab), 

' the nitrous vapours present in gases coming from an electric 
furnace ire absorbed by quicklime at 300° to 400”, the quick-■ 
lime being produced by burning limestone by means of the 
hot gases containing the nitrous vapours. 

Canadian patents for the treatment of the lower nitrogen 
oxides: Berneck (142468 and 142469), Moest (142470), Canada 
Explosives Co. (142472). 

Moscicki (U.S. Ps. 1046212 and 1097870) employs an 
absorbing-chamber shaped as a right angle, with several 
perpendicular, sieve-holed diaphragms. The small compart¬ 
ments thus formed are filled with pieces of quartz or glass, 
2 to 4 in. long and i to 4 in. thick, covered by a holed 
dividing plate. The gas passes horizontally through the 
perforations of the diaphragms, from the front to the back. 
The compartments are sy.stematically rinsed by means of 
compre.ssed air, so that a highly concentrated acid is obtained. 

J. A. Hart (H. Ps. 29391, 19K1; 27654, 1912) employs for 
the mutual action of gases and liquids a drum into which 
the gas enters tangentially, and the washing liquid from 
below. 

'The Product ion of Nitric {and Nitrous) Acid from Ammonia. 

We add to the enumeration of theoretical investigations on 
the oxidation of ammonia or ammonium salts, on page 253 
of the text, some data, especially from the older literature 
of this subject. 

Dammer, in his Ilandbuck der Anorganischen Chemie, 
1894, ii. p. 53, quotes the old investigations of Fourcroy, Henry, 
and Bence Jones. Schonbein worked on this subject during 
the years from 1845 to 1867. Weith {Bcrl. Ber., 1874, pp. 
1481 ajd 1745) oxidised .ammonia by ozone or hydfbgen 
peroxide to ammonium nitrate. Twenty years later Siemens 
and Halske took the Ger. P.. .85103 for the application of 
ozone to this purpose. Liebig {Mag. Pharm., xxxiii. p. 40) 
oxidised ammonia by red-hot ferric oxide; Morveau, by hot 
manganese peroxfde; Tessie du Motay {Ber., I871, p. 1891), 
by the manganate* and permanganate of lead; Kuhlmann, by 
vai^dus reagents; Schwarz, by faintly glowing* manganate 
{Dingl. polyt. /., ccxviii. p. 219).* Detailed experiments on 
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the action of ammonia on the peroxides of Na, Ba, Mn, and 
Pb were made by Michel and Grandmougin {Ber., 1893, p. 
2565), and by Donath and Indra {Die Oxydation des Ammoniaks 
su Salpetcrsdure und Satpctrigcr Sdure, 1913). 

The oxidation of ammonia by free oxygen with the aid of 
contact substances was first studied by Kuhlmann in 1839 
{Liebig’s Ann., xxxix. p. 281), and later on by Schonbein 
(quoted by Dammcr, loc. cii.). Warren, in 1891, produced 
ammonium nitrite by passing a mixture of ammonia with 
oxygen or atmospheric air over platinised asbestos, heated 
to a dark-red heat (Donath, Z. Schiess- und Sprengjv., 1916, 
p. 170). 

Kochmann {Arb. d. pharm. Inst., Berlin, 1911) worked with 
several catalyscrs. 

Oesterheld {Z. anorg. C/tem., 1914, Ixxxvi. pp. 103-142) 
examined in detail the reactions taking place in the electrolytic 
oxidation of ammonia. 

Meneghini (6';r.:,;. (T/z/w./{vr/., 1912, xlii. p. 126; xliii. i,p,8i; 
J. Soc. Client. Ind., 1912, p. 383 ; 1913, p. 230) passed a mixture 
of NH,, with rather more air than corresponds to the reaction 

4 NH.|-)- 50 o = 4 NO+ 611,0, 

at a velocity of 20 litres per hour, over various catalysers at 
temperatures between 300° and 650”, and estimated the 
percentage of the oxygen entering into the reaction. The 
action of the catalysers decreased in the following series. 
I. Pyrites cinders, containing 0 53 per cent, copper. The 
reaction commences below 300°; thick vapours are given off, 
and 65 per cent, of the oxygen is consunved at 400°, 99 per 
cent, at 55o‘. 2. Chromium oxide. 3. Mixtures of the 

oxides of neodymium, praseodymium, and lanthanium. White 
vapours are formed at 375”, and, the oxygen is ce^mplet^ly 
consumed at 6;o''. 4. Cerium oxide; 85 per cent., of the 
oxygen is consumed at 650°. . ,5. Pyrolusite, containing 80 per 
cent. MnOa- At 650 ’, 70 per cent, of the oxygen is consumed. 
6. Chemically pure ferric oxide. White vapours are formed at 
300°, and up fo 650°, 60 per cent, of the oxygen is consumed. 

Oxidation of Ammonia in Aqueous Solution .—The oxidation 
of N Hj by flotassium permanganate and by hydrogen peroxide 
into nitrous acid has been -established already by Schonbein 
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and by Wohler. According to Cloez and Guignet, by an 
excess of oermanganate, nitric acid is formed. Detailed studies 
on this subject were made by Herschkowitsch {Z.phys. Chetn., 
Ixv. p. 93 ; Chem. Zcntr., 1909, i. p. 256). 

Investigations on the oxidation of ammonia solutions at 
ordinary temperatures by the catalytic action of various sub¬ 
stances were made by N. Smith {Proc. Chem. Soc., 1906, p. 39); 
Sestini (Z. angew. Chem., 1904, p. 1380; 1905, p. 823); Marshall 
{Chem. Zentr., 1905, i. 559); Kempf {Ber., 1905, p. 3966); Levi 
and Migliorini (6'(7.r.o'. ( 7 /«w.//<?/., xxxviii., ii. p. 10; Chem. Zentr., 
1908, ii. p. 929); Donath (Donath and Indra, loc. cit., p. 92); 
Traube and Kiltz {Ber., 1904, p. 3130; 1906, p. 166); Loew 
(/• pf<^ht. Chem., N. F., xviii. p. 298; Schoenewald (quoted by 
Traube, Ber. 1905, p. 828); Andersen (Z. Elektrochem., 1916, 
p. 441). 

Electrolytic Oxidation of Ammonia. —Donath and Indra {loc. 
cit., pp 92 et seq.) mention the older literature on this subject, 
and describe in detail the experiments of Frenzel and Drechsel 
(/• prakt. Chem. [2], xxii. p. 476); Fichter and Kappeler (Z. 
Elektrochem., xv. p. 937); Fichter {Chem. Zeit., 1912, p. 606; 
Z. Elcctrochem., xviii. p. 647); Marshall {Journ. Chem. Soc., 
lix. p. 777),; Losanit.sch and Jovitschitsch (Danneel, p. 216); 
F. C. G. Muller {Chem. Zentr., 1911, i. p. 626); Millot {Bull. 
Soc. Chim. [2], xlviii. p. 610); Brochet and Boiteau {ibid. [4], 
V. p. 667); Soagliarini and Casali {Chem. Zentr., 1913, i. 
p. 994 ). 

Moldenhauer (Z. angew. Chem., 1914, i. p. 334) reports on 
the experiments made by Wchrheim on the catalytic com¬ 
bustion of ammonia, hydrocyartic acid, and cyanogen into 
■ nitric oxide. 

According to Scagliarini {Gasz. Chim. Itai, xliii. i, p.^30; 
Ch(m. /l^ntr., 1913, i. p. 1263), by the anodic oxidation of 
ammonia in acid solutions in the presence of silver salts only 
nitric acid is obtained. According to his further‘experiments 
{Gass. Chim. Ital., xliv. i, p. 543; Chem. Zentr., 1914, ii. 
p. 1024), in alkaling solutions also nitrous aoid is formed. The 
presence of ammonia in higher, concentrations impedes its 
catalytic oxidation Ao nitrous acid ; when employing solutions 
containing 3 per cent. NHj, the yield of nitric acid is much 
higher than with solutions of 29^ ^er cent. NHj. Free alkali 
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in high concentrations causes exclusively the reaction 
: whilst at lower concentrations also the reaction 
NH3->HN02->HN0.( is going on, as Muller and Spitzer {Ber., 
1905, pp. 778 and 1188) ha(^ observed, in the presence of copper 
salts. The yield of nitrous acid increases with the temperature; 
at 52° it attains a maximum, and at 78° it decreases again to 
one-fourth. Concerning the influence of calalysers, argentic 
sulphate up to a concentration of 1-5 g. causes an increa.sed 
formation of nitrous acid; concentrations over 1-5 g. have no 
further influence. 

A discussion upon the economical aspect of the production 
of nitric acid or ammonium nitrate from ammonia (with special 
regard to the Ostwald process) has been carried on by Dieflen- 
bach {Chem. Ind., 1914, p. 265); Uhde {Chein. Zeit., 1914, 
p. 1015); Dieffenbach 

Bacterial Nitrification of Ammonia (Donath and Indra,/on 
«/., pp. 106 et seq.). —The discovery of the nitre-forming bacteria 
is due to Winogradsky (C&inpt. rend., cx. p. 1013), who found 
them first in the water of the Lake of Zurich, and then in 
various soils. Further work on this subject was done by 
Kaserer [Chem. Zentr., 1907, i. p. 652), and especially by Miintz 
and Laine, who cultivated them by vaccination on peat, and then 
employed them for the transformation of ammonium sulphate. 

Page 255. Technical Processes for the production of Nitric 
Acid, Nitrates, and Nitrites from Ammonia. 

Donath and Indra {loc. cit.) enumerate the following ways of 
manufacturing nitric acid, etc^, from ammonja:— 

1. Oxidation of gaseous ammonia, with or without addition 
of air, by chemical means, by substances giving off 

' oxygen at higher temperatures. 

2. Oxidation of gaseous ammonia by atmospheric oxygen 
at higher temperature.s with the assistance of catalysers. 

3. Oxidation of aqueou.s solutions of ammonia, therefore at 
compafativfcly low temperatures, by, substances giving 
off oxygen. 

4. Electrolytic oxidation of ammonia solutions. 

5. Bacterial nitrification*of ammonia.. 
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Page 256. The Ostivald Process. —Industrial installations 
for working Ostwald’s process of converting ammonia into 
nitric acid have been made at the Lothringen pit, near Bochum, 
and in connection with the Berlin-Anhaltische Maschinenbau 
Aktiengesellschaft at Diisseldorf, and at the Erzherzog 
Friedrich works in Austrian Silesia. According to Met. and 
Chem. Engin., 1913, p. 438, an English company had been 
formed, which, according to Z. angew. Chem., 1914, i. p. 48, 
works with a capital of two million pounds; it then possessed 
the works at Alby in Sweden, and Odda in Norway, and it was 
going to spend in Iceland ^400,000, and in Norway £6co,ooo, 
on the Ostwald process, for which a million horse-power was 
to be employed. 

According to a communication (unsigned) in the Chem. 
Zcit. Repertorinm, 1913, p. 553, the above-mentioned English 
company erected six years ago a plant for converting 25 tons 
ammonia per month by the Ostwald process into 150 tons 
nitric acid of 36 ’ Be. The reactioft is simply 

NH, + 40 - NH0.,+ H.,0. 

When passing the mixture of air and ammonia slowly over 
the platinum contact mass, the yield of nitrogen oxides is 
only a few per cent.; but when forcing the gases rapidly 
through, the yield is almost the theoretical one. The tempera¬ 
ture is upwards of 300°; the time of contact second. 
Ammonia gas, liberated in the usual way, is purified by milk 
of lime from CO,^ and H„S, mixed with air, and passed through 
the contact apparatus. This is constructed of cast iron, if 
lower nitrogen oxides are produSed; or of stoneware, if nitric 
acid is produced. The gases are condensed in a tower lined 
with stoneware; here water and nitric acid are condensed; 
th^ dilu^ acid is pumped up on to cooling towers, of wliich 
five are employed in succession. The acid running off from the 
second tower shows 36° Be. There are thirty conRict-elements, 
of 50 g. platinum each, which produce 200 kg. of 53 per cent, 
acid per day; los^ 1'5 g. per day and element. After from 
four to six weeks the elements must be taken ou\ of turn and 
so'd as old metal. * 

^chiiphaus (Afrfn// i/nd Erz, 1916, xiii. p. 2 \\ Metall. and 
Chem. Eng., 1916, xiv. p. 425) describes the Ostwald process 
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without bringing in any new matter. Petersen (Metall und 
Erz, xiii. p. 197) describes the condensing plant de^signed by 
him for that object. Zeisberg (Jfc/. and Chem. Eng., 1916, xv. 
p. 299) makes a somewhat unfavourable report on it. 

Uhde {Chem. Zeit., 1914, p. 1015) states that the recent 
development of the synthesis of ammonia, e.g., by the method 
of Haber and the Badische Anilin- und Sodafabrik, is the 
best foundation for an economical conversion of ammoniacal 
nitrogen into nitric acid, because the ammonia can be employed 
without purification, and the cost of plant and working is not 
large. A nitric-acid plant for producing 10,000 tons of 53 per 
cent, nitric acid per annum would not cost more than ;i£'22,50O, 
and the total co.st of producing ammonium nitrate would be 
1276 marks‘(say ;^5o) per ton of the nitrogen contained 
therein. 

The production of ammonium nitrate (or calcium nitrate) 
for fertilising purposes would also be more profitable for coke- 
works, utilising the by-pro*ducts, than that of ammonium 
sulphate. This fact is also mentioned in Kochmann’s pamphlet, 
Deutsche)' Salpetei' (Berlin, 1913), where it is stated that the 
additional profit in catalytically oxidising ammonia against 
the manufacture of ammonium sulphate at a coke-works near 
Bochum was from 25 to 39 per cent. The “ Lothringen ’’ pit 
produced in 1908,695 tons; in 1909, 1081 tons; in 1910, 1237 
tons; in 1911, 1495 tons. 

The Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius, and Briining, at 
Hochst(B. P. 3662, 1913; Fr. P.45384; Ger. P. 286751), burn 
a homogeneous mixture of ammonia and air, containing about 
10 to 14-5 per cent. NH,, aVid only so nruch oxygen as is 
required for the oxidation of ammonia into the desired nitrogen 
oxides, in presence of a catalyser (platinum-asbestos); the 
nitrogen oxides and the water are separated by cot^'ing, ate., 
and pure nitrogen remains behind. According to their B. P. 
28737 of 1915, an indifferent 'gas, like nitrogen, is to be intro¬ 
duced into the mixture of NH, and air, in which case the 
proportion between NH^ and 0 must rei^iain that which is 
required for the combustion of NHj. The U.S. Ps. 1096392 
and 109639^ by Rohmer refer to the stme process. The 
Ser. P. 289562 of the Farbwerke also mentions the adSition 
of an indifferent gas, e.g. nitrogen, to the reacting gases. Their 
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Ger. P 7 289563 repla'ces part of the air in the gas mixture by 
oxygen, whereby higher concentrations of the nitrogen oxides 
are obtained. 

Orloff (/. Russ. Phys. Chcm. Soc., 1908, p. 659) employs a 
bright red-hot copper shaft as catalyser, 

Landis (U.S. P. 1173524) produces gases containing over 
6 per cent, of nitrogen oxides, for use in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, by catalysis of a mixture of ammonia and air 
(The patent is assigned to P'. S. Washburn.) 

The Verein chemischer Fabriken at Mannheim (B. P. 
12600, 1914; Fr. P. 492567) forces the mixture of air and 
ammonia through the catalyser at a pressure superior to 
that of the atmosphere, c.g. by means of a perforated disk 
placed behind the catalyser. Their Aust. pat. appl. is A. 
4644.14. 

Meigs (U.S. P. 1120960) produces nitric acid, together with 
sulphuric acid, by burning sulphur or a sulphide ore, whereby 
a mixture of SO^ and N is produced, combines N and H by the 
electric current to NH,, oxidises the NHj in aqueous solution 
into dilute nitric acid, and the SO.^ by ozone into SO 3 , passes 
the SO., into the dilute nitric acid in order to obtain concen¬ 
trated nitric acid along with dilute sulphuric acid, and separates 
the two acids by distillation. 

The Berlin-Anhaltische Maschinenbau Aktiengesellschaft 
(Ger. ]’. 286991) combine for the production of nitrogen oxides 
from ammonia by catalysis conduits for the NH^gas and the 
air, which are connected with each other in a fixed way, allowing 
the gases to be mixed continually in any desired proportion, 
before they pass os to the chambers containing the catalyser. 

Lymn (B. P. 1851 of 1913; Fr. P. 467592) obtains 
ammonium nitrate or nitrite by oxidising ammonia in pro¬ 
ducer g^, etc., by means of nitrogen oxides. 

The • Oesterreichische Verein fiir chemische und metal- 
lurgische Produktion at Aussig» (Ger. P. 276720) treats the 
ammoniacal gases obtained from lime-nitrogen with caustic 
alkalies or alkaliije earths before their catalytic oxidation, 
in order to render innocuous the silicium hydriefe, phosphorus 
hydride, and acetytene, brought in as impurities by the lime- 
nitrogen, which otherwise cover the catalyser (platinum) with 
a layer consisting principally of^Siliciura, and soon render it 
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inactive. Their Aiistr. P. appl. A9851 describes a platinum 
contact apparatus for the oxidation of NH.j. 

The Soc. gencr. des Nitrures (Fr. P. 474365) (lescribes a 
complicated product, obtained in the fcrro-silicium furnace from 
bauxite, carbon, and iron, containing Fe, Al, and their com¬ 
pounds with C, Si, Ti, Ca, etc.; this product gets spontaneously 
heated when exposed to the air in a finely divided, damp 
state, and without any supply of heat from without reaches 
temperatures up to 2000°, with evolution of inflammable gases. 
The product formed is an impure aluminium nitride. 

According to their Fr. P. 476121, nitrogen is fixed by 
ferro-aluminium by adding to 200 kg. of this compound, con¬ 
taining 42 per cent. Al, 40 kg. of calcium carbide (54 p«r cent), 
whereby the theoretical quantity of nitrogen is not merely 
attained, but even exceeded, viz., 44-75 kg. N = 103-8 per 
cent. 

According to their Fr. P. 483618, the yield of nitric acid 
by the oxidation of ammonia is increa.sed, if the hot gaseous 
products of the reaction of NH,, with air, immediately after 
passing through catalysers, meet a current of air, oxygen, or 
nitrogen. Their Gcr. P. is No. 238340. 

The Badische Anilin- und Sodafabrik (B. P. 9263 of 1913; 
Ger. P. 280499; U.S. Ps. 1091689 and 1094182 of Hugo Wolff; 
Fr. Ps. 464285 and 464237) treats the conduits and apparatus 
for carrying gases containing ammonia to the catalysers, if 
they consist of materials liable to give up dusty impurities 
to the gases, by a purifying process, or brings the previously 
purified gases before entering into the catalysing apparatus 
into contact only with such metals which ds not, like iron and 
copper, give up dusty impurities to the ga.se.s, thus quickly ' 
impairing the contact action of platinum. Nickel or alloys 
confaining much of it are suitable for this purpose. ^ , 

According to their Ger. P. 283824, the catalytic eweidation 
of ammonia to nitrogen oxidqs,by metals of the iron group is 
considerably improved, if to these metals bismuth or its com¬ 
pounds are added ;, cementing substances may also be present, 
but the preseftce of metalloid compounds, as phosphoric, boric, 
silicic acid, etc., should be avoided, siicce they may act 
injuriously ih larger quantitie.s. The contact masses are* best 
ernployed in rather deep layers of single piece.s. According 
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to their Ger. P. 284815, these pieces are previously heated, 
•' in order to avoid their sintering in the apparatus, whereby 
irregular *gaps are formed. The pieces may be employed 
either in a dense or in a porous state; in the former state 
they are obtained by crushing the fused oxides. Substances 
permeable for gases may be mixed with them. The hydroxides 
of iron, manganese, chromium, uranium, etc., may be precipi¬ 
tated from the solutions of the nitrates or sulphates by 
ammonia or ammonium carbonate. The precipitates are 
washed, dehydrated, and pressed in moulds; or part of the 
washed hydroxides is dried at about 250^ mixed with the 
other moist part, and pressed into the form of cylinders, cubes, 
balls, etc. Before using them they are heated to 500" to 700°. 
The B. P. is taken out by J. Y. Johnson, No. 13689, 1914; 
their Norwegian patents are Nos. 26690 and 26691; Swiss P. 
72690. 

According to Ger. P. 287009 of the same firm, catalysers 
are employ ed, consisting of iron «r bismuth, mixed with rare 
earths; B. P. (by Johnson) 7651, 13298, and 13292 of 1915. 

The preparation of nitrogen oxides from ammonia is the 
.subject of a paper in the Chem. Trade /., 1916, xlix. p. 413, of 
which we here give an abstract:— 

In Mctall uud Erz of 22nd January 1916, some particulars 
arc given of the method introduced in a factory at Stolberg, 
near Aachen. The gaseous ammonia is burnt by contact with 
red-hot platinum; the nitrogen oxides formed are not trans¬ 
formed into nitric acid, but are sent directly into the lead 
chambers. The proce.ss used is that of Frank and Caro (vide 
our text, p. 257). in the original plant the ammoniacal liquor, 
supplied in cj lindrical trucks, was mixed with milk of lime, and 
the mixture was pressed into the top of a column apparatus, 
supplied at the bottom with ^teara of O'3 atmospheric pressure. 
ThS gasepus ammonia issuing at the top was cooled in a series 
of vertical iron pipes, washed by^caustic-soda liquor, and col¬ 
lected in a small gas-holder. From this it was sent into the 
“ combustion elements,” where it was mixed with the correct 
proportion of air, a^d the combustion was effected by the aid 
of an exceedingly fiije net of platinum gauze, acting as catalyst, 
by rftdhns of electrical currents of 125 to 150 amperA and 20 tc^ 
25 volts, producing a temperature tof about 700”. The gases 
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then pass into a pyramidical hood of iron, lined with aluminium, 
by means of an aluminium fan, and then into the load chambers. • 
This apparatus gave trouble through the lime clogging the 
ports in the dephlegmator, and for this and other reasons liquid 
ammonia of 25 per cent, was substituted for the crude liquor. 
The plant was thus much simplified, the attendance mini¬ 
mised, and the capacity raised tenfold to 1250 kg., which suf¬ 
fices to keep several lead-chamber systems going; one com¬ 
bustion unit suffices for producing 10,000 tons per annum of 
sulphuric acid of 60 per cent. A number of arrangements for 
avoiding trouble in the process from various causes is described 
in the original communication. 


Manufacture of Ammonium Nitrate from Ammonia. 

Donath {Chem. Ind., 1914, p. 513) discu.sses the proposal 
of Dieffenbach (ibid.., p. 265), according to which ammonia is 
not to be sold in the shape of sulphate, in which case the 
sulphuric acid is a dead ballast, but it is to be converted into 
nitrate, as projected by the Nitrogen-Prod nets and Carbide 
Company, which at their factory near Odda makes lime- 
nitrogen (calcium cyanamide) by means of electricity produced 
by water-power, and which intends making further 200,000 h.p. 
available for this purpose by utilising the Aura waterfalls near 
Bergen. The conversion of the ammonia into nitrate was to 
be effected by the Ostwald process (supra, p. 123), which has been 
already carried out on a large scale by that firm. Donath 
points out that Frenzel already, in the year 1910, in a pamphlet, 
Die Nutsbarmachung des Luftstickstofs, and Dafert in Oesterr. 
Chem. Zeit., 1912, p. 56, had insisted on the advantages of 
combining the production of nitric acid from air with the 
manufacture of lime-nitrogen, andAhat Dieffenbach had prpved 
that combination to be economical. According to Perlick 
(Die Luftstkkstoffindustrie, ?/<■,), the Norwegian factories sold 
the ammonium nitrate manufactured from lime-nitrogen, at the 
end of 1911, delivered at Hamburg, for 48 marks; in Berlin 
1912, for SO to 60 marks per too kg. A'further reduction of 
prices was expected from a combination of. the .systems, Frank 
and Caro (our text, p. 257), and Birkeland and Eyde (p. '232). 
In July 1912 a large factory was projected for combining the 
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process of Serpek fdr obtaining ammonia with the p'rocesses of 
» Birkeland and Eyde for obtaining nitric acid from atmospheric 
nitrogen. 

On the progress of the industry of oxidising ammonia to 
nitric acid a report is made in the Times Eng. Suppl. of 
15th October 1913 (quoted from /. Soc. Chem. Jnd., 1913, 
p. ICX)8). The carbide works at Odda in Norway were started 
with ten furnaces, each with a capacity of 7 to 8 tons of carbide 
per twenty-four hours. Ten more furnaces, of 16 to 18 tons 
capacity each, have recently been added. The temperature is 
maintained at 3160°. The electrodes of the older furnaces 
take 1400 kilowatts, and those of the newer ones 3500 kilowatts. 
It is stated that the radiation of heat from the new furnaces is 
less than from a steam boiler. The hot gases from the 
furnaces are used in the lime-kilns, instead of producer-gas. 
The annual output, 32,000 tons up till recently, is now 80,000 
tons of carbide. Most of this carbide passes directly to the 
calcium-cyanide works of an assooiated company, which at the 
present has an annual output of 80,000 tons, the number of 
furnaces having been increased nearly sevenfold since the 
opening of the works three years ago. The nitrogen used is 
prepared by the Linde process, 100 tons of air being liquefied 
daily. The furnaces have a capacity of i ton each; the 
nitrogen is supplied through valves in the side, and a current 
of 60 to 75 volts through electrodes in the centre. After 
about twenty-four hours at poo", the carbide is converted into 
cyanamide, the product containing 20 per cent, of nitrogen. 
In addition to this, a company formed to acquire the Ostwald 
process is erecting works for the manufacture of calcium 
carbide, cyanamide, and nitric acid at Aura (Norway), with an 
estimated output of 2CX),ooo tons of calcium cyanamide, and 
has, acqijjred waterfalls at pther places in Norway anJ in 
Iceland, capable of furnishing power for an annual output of 
2,000,000 tons of calcium cyanamide. Works are to be erected 
at Dagenham on the Thames, at Trafford Park, Manchester, in 
Scotland and in Ireland, for producing from calcium cyanamide 
12,000, 12,000, 9000, and 3000 tons of nitric acief respectively. 
In the event of the i^pply of calcium cyanamide being curtailed 
or sto'pped, it will be possible to use the ammoniacal liquors 
from coke-ovens, blast-furnaces, residual-recovery plant, and 

aopp. . * T 
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gas-works, as sources of ammonia. (According to Chem. Trade 
Journ., 1914, p. 6, these factories belong to the Nitrogen 
Products and Carbide Company.) 

A report of F. S. Washburn, President of the American 
Cyanamide Company (Chem. Trade Journ., 1916, p. 419), 
makes the following statements. The “ arc process ” (in which 
nitrogen and oxygen are made to combine chemically at the 
temperature of the electric arc) requires five or six times as 
much power as the “cyanamide process” (in which calcium 
carbide is made to combine at a high temperature with 
nitrogen, forming cyanamide, from which by means of steam 
ammonia is obtained, which can be oxidised to weak nitric 
acid by contact processes); the cost of plant for the former 
is as 16 to 6 for the latter. The present production of nitrogen 
by the arc process is equal to 32,000 tons per annum, and is 
confined to Norway; the production of nitrogen by the 
cyanamide process is equal to 200,000 tons per annum, and is 
going on in Norway, Swede.i, Germany, Austria, Italy, P'rance, 
Japan, and Canada. The cost of production of nitric acid by 
the cyanamide process is 70 per cent, of the cost of producing 
that acid from Chilian nitrate. 

According to Chem. Zeit., 1916, p. 14, the “ Bamag” (Berlin- 
Anhaltische Maschinenbau-Aktiengesellschaft) has during the 
last few years supplied more than seventy apparatus for the 
manufacture of nitric acid from ammonia, which produce 
upwards of 12,000 tons NH3 per annum; further installations 
for a production of upwards of 17,000 tons NH^ are in course 
of erection. In the Ger. P. 286991 of that firm, a device is 
specified whereby the conduits for ammonia and air to the 
catalysers are arranged in such a way as to produce a uniform 
mixture. 

Storage and Carriage of Nitric Acid. 

Page 258. Prescriptions^ (or the storage of nitric acid, in 
consideration of the danger in handling it, have been made by 
the Prussian Government, as reported by Zeitschrift f d. ges, 
Schiess- und Sprengstoffwesen, 1913, p. 2'20. The acid has, 
wherever it is possible, to be stored on t^he ground floor, at 
Jarger factories in the open air, or under a light shed.* 'The 
vessels must be placed in groups in such a way that every one 
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of them is easily accessible, and that between them spouts are 
• provided for receiving and running out acid and conveying it 
into a pit filled with water. At smaller factories the acid has 
to be stored in a closed, well-aired space, with windows opening 
from without. The floor of these spaces must consist of acid- 
proof, water-tight materials {not Portland cement!), and must 
have a fall towards a collecting pit, where any running-out acid 
can be diluted or neutralised ; it must be provided with water- 
taps which can be opened from without. 

Jordan (Ger. P. 280863) provides vessels for the carriage 
of acids with a covering of pitch, asphalt-cement, or the like, 
laid on hot, in the following way. The vessels, made of glass, 
stoneware, etc., receive three coverings, laid on one after the 
other, and joined by fusion. The innermost of these is a 
mi.xture of bituminous and fibrous substances; the central 
layer consists of elastic substances such as wool, peat, or the 
like, and the outside layer of bitumen, mixed with sand or 
pebble.s. Ai'y shocks from witlfout are deadened by the 
central layer in such a way that they cannot reach the glass. 
The central layer is protected against any de.structive action 
of the acid by the acid-proof layers, surrounding it on all sides 
and partly penetrating into it. 

Cf supra, pp. 65 ct seq., the experience made with aluminium 
vessels for the storage and carriage of nitric acid. 

According to the official Prussian rules, quoted supra (p. 
130), larger vessels (carboys, etc.) must not be filled right up, 
but an air-space of 2 litres must be left below the stopper. 
The stoppers or lids of the carrying-vessels must be loosened 
immediately on asrival, and later on always during warm 
weather. The packing material must be removed or rendered 
fire- and acid-proof by impregnation. The carboys must not 
be jemptjfd by ordinary siphons, but by means of tilti'ng- 
arrangerrents, or emptying-apparatus made of india-rubber. 
Smaller quantities and those whifh are to be used up at the 
works must be carried in stoneware vessels, holding at most 
15 litres. No combustible materials such as.wood, coal, paper, 
rags, or the like, must be stored near the acid storV Any fires 
breaking out are Jp be quenched only with water, not by 
throwfng on soil, sawdust, etc. * • 

An apparatus for running off acids, consisting of a disk. 
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protecting the workmen against any squirting-aoout acid, ana 
against the inhalation of acid vapours, has been constructed by 
the Badische Anilin- und Sodafabrik {Zeitsckr.f. Gewerbehyg., 
1912, p. 85 ; Chem. Zeit. Rep., 1912, p. 416). 

The Ger. P. 258341 of the Aktiengesellschaft fiir Anilin- 
fabrikation describes a siphon for emptying acid carboys, etc., 
connected with an aspirator. The aspirator consists of two 
vessels, fixed in a frame one above the other and connected by 
a tube; their position can be inverted. The top vessel is 
connected with the siphon by a flexible tube ; the siphon is 
started by allowing water to flow from the top vessel by means 
of a tap to the bottom vessel. I'he operation can be repeated 
by inverting the frame. , 

For pttmpmg nitric acid, Haughton’s Patent Metallic 
Packing Co., 30 St Mary-at-Hill, London, supply centrifugal 
pumps made of a description of iron completely resisting the 
acid, and commercially known by the name of ironac. 

Acid-proof Iron. —According to Chem. Trade Joiirn., vol. lix. 
p. 7, an American acid-proof iron, sold by the name of 
corrosiron, and capable of being machined, has shown a 
maximum loss of 0-58 per cent, when immersed seventeen days 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid, and a minimum loss of 
0 0015 per cent, in an immersion of seven days in nitric acid 
of various strengths. It is high in silicon, quite brittle, with a 
fracture like that of ice. Its strength is about half as great as 
that of cast iron, but it has been strengthened by casting it 
with bars of iron or steel inside. In making use of it, flat 
surfaces are avoided and corners are rounded. 

Subaqueous tanks for the carriage of nitric acid and other 
corrosive liquids are proposed by H. N. Morris (B. P. 8370 of 
1916; J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1916, p. 1246). 

• • ‘ 

Statistics on Nitric Acid. 

♦ • 

Page 262. According to the Fiftieth Annual Report on 
Alkali, etc.'^ Works, by the Chief Inspector, 1914, pp. 5 and 
142, there e3^isted in the year 1913 in England and Ireland 72, 
in Scotland stiitric-acid factories. , 

t In Sweden’ in the year 1912, 2889 tons nitric acid was 
made. t 
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Germany imported in 1912, 1833 tons; in 1913, 2049 tons, 
nitric acid; exported in 1912,3677 tons; in 1913, 1376 tons, 
nitric acid. 

Austria-Hungary imported in 1912, 54 tons; exported in 
1912, 1251 tons, nitric acid. 

The United States, in 1910, produced 68,600 tons nitric acid 
in 25 works; in 191S, 78,600 tons nitric acid in 52 works, and 
112,000 tons “mixed acids” in 37 works. 




CHAPTER III 


THK PROPKRTIES AND ANALYSIS OF THE TECHNICALLY 
EMPLOYED OXIDES AND ACIDS OF SULPHUR 

Sulphur Dioxide. 

Page 264. The ultraviolet .spectrum of sulphur dipxide has 
been examined by Garrett {Phil. Mag. [6], xxxi. p. 505), and by 
Kaby and Garrett {ibid., p. 512). 

Page 265. Solubility of Sulphur Dioxide. —Guiselin {Mat. 
grasses, vi. p. 3144; Amer.tAbstr., 1913, p. 4048) found that 
pure, anhydrous sulphur dioxide is more soluble than in 
water in certain oils, viz., 25 per cent, at 20°, 175 per cent, 
at —5°. The.se solutions do not act upon metals, and might 
therefore be employed in cold-producing machines, and for 
•Storing and carrying sulphur dioxide. 

Page 268. Reaction bctiveen Sulphur Dio.xide and Water at 
Various Temperatures. —According to Jungfleisch and Brunei 
{Comptes rend., 9th June 1913), the final products of the 
reaction of SOj on water at temperatures up to 160° are 
sulphur and sulphuric acid..- The reactiop is all the slower 
the more concentrated is the solution of the SO„ and the 
lower the temperature. At low temperatures first hydro- 
sulphurous acid and sulphuric acid are formed: 

330, + 2H.p = H2S„0^ + H.,S0,. 

Later on the hydrosulphurous acid decomposes into sulphur 
and sulphuric acid; 

. ■ H,S.P4 = S + IIjSp,. ' 

These two phases of the reaction set in tlso at the ordinary 
-‘temperature, but very .slowly. All their experiments were 
made in closed tubes, wi'ch exclusion of air. The dccom- 
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positions described* appear to be accompanied by secondary 
reactions., 

Forster (Ard. d. Kais. Gesundheitsamis, 1914, p. 468; Chem, 
Zeit., 1915, i. p. 447) investigated the durability of aqueous 
solutions of sulphur dioxide. 

Action of Oxygen on Sulphur Dioxide. — According to 
Berthelot, the combination of dry gaseous sulphur dioxide 
with dry oxygen under the influence of strong electric currents 
produces the crystallised anhydride of persulphuric acid, S^Oj. 

Page 272. Bactericidal Properties of Sulphur Dioxide and 
Sulphides. —A number of investigations on this subject has 
been made by the German Imperial Board of Trade; abstracted 
in Z. angcw. Chem., 1913, ii. p. 589. 

An inve,stigation of the decomposing action of sulphurous 
acid on some rock-forming minerals has been made by Lot2 
{Ranch und Staub, 1913, p. 279; abstracted in Chem. Zeit. Rep., 
1913,9.568). • 

Tatlock and Thomson, in a lecture given before the Society 
of Public Analysts (abstracted in Chem. Trade 1914, p. 396), 
point out that the mere fact of the presence of sulphates in 
plants in excess of those which have grown in a pure 
atmosphere is no proof for any damage having been caused 
to the plants by the acids of sulphur; this they prove by 
the results o*' the analysis of plants from various localities. 
They conclude that such damage can be assumed to have 
taken place only if, ist, the percentage of SO3 is considerably 
in excess of that which normally occurs in the plants; 2nd, 
if a leaf or other»part of the plant on wetting its surface with 
water and litmus shows an acid reaction; phenolphthalein is 
not to be used as indicator. 

Page 274. Detection of very small quantities of Sulphurous 
Acid, e.g. in parts of plants .damaged by acid smoke.— 
According to Stefano {Chem. Zentr., 1914, i. p. 516), such 
small quantities c^n be detected by digesting the very finely 
cut-up material during two days with col 5 water, with 
exclusion of air, adding to the extract thus obtained iodic 
acfd, and shaking up with chloroform, which in *the presence 
of the SOj acquires a purple colour, 
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Seidell and Meserve (/. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1914, p. 298) find 
extremely small quantities of SO2 in gases as follows w—2| litres 
of the gas are mixed in a bottle with starch solution, which 
is made to moisten the walls of the bottle all over; then 
toVt normal iodine solution is run in, until a blue colour 
appears. If the gas contains 4 to 10 vols. SOj in a million 
volumes, the colour appears when 70 to 80 per cent, of the 
SOj have been consumed. 

Deniges {Bull. Soc. Pharm., Bordeaux, liv. p. 145; J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1915, p. 149) dips a glass rod into a solution of 
mercuric sulphate, and exposes it to the air to be tested. 
If any SOj is present, characteristic crystals of mercurous 
sulphate are formed. * 

Page 276. Quantitative Estimation of Sulphurous Acid .— 
Kedesdy {Chem. Zeit., 1914, p. 601) confirms Lunge’s statement 
that methyl-orange changes its colour exactly at the point 
where the bisulphite has beefc formed: 

ILSO.,H-NaOH = NaHSOa + HjO. 

When employing phenolphthalein for titrating free sulphuric 
acid, the red colour only appears when all the sulphurous acid 
has passed over into the normal salt, Na^SOj; but in this 
case the change of colour is quite gradual, and the titration 
with this indicator is not exact. He, therefore, prefers oxidis¬ 
ing the sulphurous acid by hydrogen peroxide into sulphuric 
acid, which is going on smoothly at the ordinary temperature, 
and then titrating with normal caustic-soda solution and 
methyl-orange. This method is especially suitable for 
estimating the sulphurous acid in fuming oil of vitriol. In 
this case a first titration is made with methyl-orange and 
normal caustic-soda solution up to the point where ^ yellow 
colour sets in, which shows that apart from sulphate also the 
bisulphite has been formed; only then hydrogen peroxide is 
added, which transforms the bisulphite into sulphate and free 
sulphuric acid, and now a new titration is made with caustic- 
soda solution up to the production of a yellow colour; the 
soda now used corresponds to half of thj; sulphurous acid 
Originally present; 

NaHSOj + H^O^ = NaHSO^-i-HjO, 
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Exactly in the skme way as solutions of sulphurous acid, also 
* liquid sujphiir dio'xide can be tested, which, according to 
Papierzeitung, 1892, No. 62, sometimes contains up to 20 
per cent, sulphuric acid. A special apparatus for the analysis 
of liquid sulphur dioxide is described in Fr. P. 435763 of 
the Comp. ind. d. proc. R. Pictet (/. StJr. Chem. Ind., 1913, 
p. 412), 

Sander {Chem. Zeit., 1914, p. 1057), on titrating sulphurous 
acid with decinormal caustic-soda solution, found that the 
values obtained with methyl-orange as indicator agree very 
well with those obtained by titrating with iodine, but the 
application of phenolphthalein as indicator gave no good 
results. But since even with methyl-orange the change of 
colour is not so sharp as in the case of other acids, he prefers 
oxidising the SO^ by perfectly neutral hydrogen peroxide, 
and titrating the sulphuric acid formed, which can be done 
with the utmost accuracy. In Z. angew, Chem., 1915, P- lO, 
he recommends oxidising the SCfj by boiling with a solution 
of mercuric chloride in very dilute solution. 

Jamieson {Amer. J. Soc., xxxviii. p. 166) titrates sulphurous 
acid with potassium iodate in the presence of hydrochloric 
acid and a little chloroform (method of Andrews). 

Determination of Sulphur Dioxide and Trioxide in Flue¬ 
gases .—Ncstcll and Anderson {J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1916, p. 258; 
/. Soe. Chem. Ind., 1916, p. 474) draw the gases through a 
Hawley filter ( /. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1912, p. 1183), in order to 
retain sulphur trioxide, and then through a wash-bottle con¬ 
taining A710 sodium carbonate and hydrogen peroxide, to 
absorb the sulphui* dioxide. If tTie flue-gases are hotter than 
450°, the sampling-tube inserted in the furnace or flue must 
be cooled, or the gases must be aspirated very rapidly in order 
to J)reve*t the oxidation of SOg to SO 3 . 

The 'estimation op sulphur dioxide {and sulphur trioxide) in 
burner-gases is described in our feiKt, pp. 571 et seq' 

In sulphites (solid or dissolved) the sulphurous acid present- 
in the form of NaoSO., can be estimated beside tlj^e “ semi-free ” 
acid of bisulphite as follows. The total SOj is found by 
titrating with iodine solution, the SOj of bisulphite,by titrating 
another sample w’ith caustic-soda solution and phenolphthalein*; 

NaHSOj+NaOH =.Na,S 08 + H, 0 . 

• • 
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One c.c. of normal caustic-soda solution iridicates 0-032035 g. 

“ semi-free ” sulphurous acid, , 

If in a solution more SO^ occurs than in bisulphite, a first 
titration is made with normal caustic-soda solution and methyl- 
orange until the red colour is just destroyed, then phenol- 
phthalein is added and the titration with soda solution is 
continued until a red colour appears. Every cubic centimetre 
of soda solution used in the first instance (with methyl-orange) 
shows per cubic centimetre of the liquid 0-06407 g. SOj in the 
free state; the cubic centimetres afterwards used on titrating 
with phenolphthalein show per cubic centimetre 0-06407 g. 
combined SOj, as NaHSO^, therefore half of it = o-032035 g. 
as a “ semi-free ” sulphurous acid. « 

The titration of sulphites can also be performed with a 
permanganate solution. According to Milbauer (Z. ami. 
Chan., 1909, p. 17), accurate results are only obtained if the 
permanganate solution (of which t c.c. should indicate 1 mg. 
SO,) is employed in tenfold excess; then 20 vols. per cent, 
of concentrated sulphuric acid is added, then the sulphite 
solution (of which l c.c. should contain at most i mg. SO.,), 
and the excess of permanganate is rctitrated with oxalic 
acid, ferrosulphate, or hydrogen peroxide. The titration with 
potassium iodide and thiosulphate does not yield satisfactory 
results. Traces of bromine or iodine promote the,oxidising 
process. 

Analysis of Liquids used for the manufacture of Sulphite 
Cellulose .—In these, first, the total SO, is found by running 
the sulphite solution, which usually contains about 50 g. SO2 
per litre, after diluting it to olie-half, from aiburette into 25 c.c. 
acidulated decinormal iodine solution until the colour has been 
discharged. The quantity of iodine employed oxidi.ses 0-08009 
g. SO.^; hence that quantity of SO._, is contained iiv the free 
and fixed state in the consumed quantity of sulphite liquor. 
The quantity of free and semi-free’’ sulphurous acid, i.e. 
that SOj which is present over and above that required for 
forming CaSO,„ is,found by titrating with pormal caustic-soda 
solution and ‘phenolphthalein, every cubic centimetre of which 
indicates 0-032035 g. SOj in the free or semi-free state. 

Page 278. Sulphur ^Frioxide. — According to Giraud 
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{Comptes rend., I9f3, p. 395 ), the vapour of sulphuric anhy- 
* dride al; the mdment of being formed has !he simple 
formula SO,. 

Page 281. Pyrosulphuric Acid .—The pure compound, 
HjSjOf, technically designated as fuming O.V. containing 
45 per cent. SO3, as well as those acids which contain only 
a little HoSO^ or SO,, together with pyrosulphuric acid, viz., 
“Fuming O.V. from 40 to 60 per cent.,” are solid; but those 
acids which contain less than 40, or from 60 to 70 per cent. 
SO 3 , are oily liquids. Above 70 per cent, the fuming O.V. 
is again solid, up to 100 per cent. SO,. 

F.. Moles {Amt. Fis. Quim., 1915, xiii. p. 134; J. Chim. 
Fhys., 1915, xiii. p. 207; J. Sac. Chem. Ind., 1915, p. 960) 
describes .solutions of selenium and tellurium in sulphuric 
anhydride, their influence on the solidifying-point of SO, and 
their electrical conductivity. 

Page 286. MoHohydrated Stdphuric Acid .—Donk {Chem. 
Weekblad, x. p. 956; Abstr. Am. Chem. Soc., 1914, ii. p. 1926) 
has obtained crystalline sulphuric-acid monohydrate, HjSO^, 
HjO, by mixing 40 parts of lead or barium sulphate with 60 
parts of 85 per cent, sulphuric acid, and setting the mixture 
away at o" overnight. A portion of the crystallised mass thus 
obtained is then used for seeding or inoculating a new portion 
of 85 per cent, sulphuric acid, which has also been kept over¬ 
night at 0°, when the acid rapidly crystallises. The crystals 
are monoclinic. Crystallised HjSO^ is similarly obtained by 
.seeding 99 9 per* cent, sulphuric acid with a portion of a 
solidified mixture of 60 g. 99 9 per cent, sulphuric acid and 
40 g. of lead sulphate. Crystallised HjSO^ is more difficult to 
obtain than crystallised H26 04,H20, and is not formed iT the 
acid is weaker than 99 50 per cent. 

Jorissen ( Weekblad, x. p. <^'»\tAm. Abstr., p. 355lo) states that 
he prepared crystallised H2S04,H20 (85 per cent. HjSOJ by. 
cooling 84-0 per (^nt. and 83-3 per cent, solutions in melting 
ice. Nearly 100 per cent. H2SO4 may be made to crystallise 
by qpoling 200 c^c. fuming oil of vitriol (containing 7-5 per 
cent. SO 3 ), mi;?ed with 50 c.c. 93 per cent, sulphuric acM, 
in ice. * 
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Domke and Bein (Z. anorg. Chem.yxWW. p. 125) calculate the 
specific gravity of pure HjSO^ by extrapolation =.1-8357 ^4 ' 



tion of the great irregularities of the specific gravities of the 
highest concentrations of sulphuric acid any extrapolations are 
of doubtful value. 

Page 287, line 13. The theoretical vapour density of real 
SO^Hj 15 = 3-3862 (not 3-862, as printed in the text). 

Page 289. The work of Pickering on the solidifying-points 
of mixtures of water and sulphuric acid has been extended by 
Giran {Bull. Soc. Chivi., xiii. p. 1049, t 9 i 3 )- He established 

the solidifying-points of mixtures containing from 68 to 70 per 
cent. H2SO4, and found a hydrate, H,,S04,2H.20, as well as two 
eutectic points. He further investigated the solidifying-points 
of mixtures of water with !>03 beyond H.2SO4, and found a 
maximum at -I- 35 ', i.c. the fusing-point of pyrosulphuric acid. 

Page 295. Hydrometer. —According to the U.S. 

Bur. Stand., No. 69, quoted in Chetn. Absi. Am. Chem. Soc., 
1916, p. 1720, the Bureau in 1904 adopted for liquids heavier 
than water the formula; Degrees Be. = 745 to at 60/60" h'. 
This was confirmed in 1916. 

Page 302. The tables of the density of sulphuric acid by 
Sidersky {Chem. Trade ]., 1916, lix. p. 416) and by Holler and 
Peffer (/. Amer. Chem. Soc.' 1916, xxxviik p. 1021) contain 
nothing new. 

?age 313. Vapour-tensiovs of Dilute Sulphuric *Acidf .— 
Hacker {Amt. Physik. (iv.), xxxix. p. 1338, of I9i2)'gives a 
mathematicaf derivation of tha variations of the vapour-tensions 
of dilute sulphuric acids by the temperature, the results of 
which agree very w-cll with the observed pressures. 

The viscosity of sulphuric acid has been examined by 
Dunstan and Wilson {Trans. Chem. Soc.,\\^'], xci. P..85); 
Kremann and Ehrlich {Monatsh., 1907, xxviii. p, 831); Dunstan 
{Proc. Chem. Soc., 1914, xxx,*p. 104). 
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The surface tensions of mixtures of sulphuric acid and water 
I at various temperatures have been determined By Morgan 
and Davis (/. Anier. Chem. Soc., 1916, p. 855). 

Page 320. Action of Sulphuric Acid on Platinum. —This 
subject is specially treated in our text, pp. 1150 seq. We here 
quote some statements not contained there. 

According to Marie {Comptes rend., 1907, p. 145; 1908, 
p. 475)1 'fi the presence of oxidising substances, like persulphate, 
bichromate, permanganate, or chlorate, platinum is sensibly 
dissolved already at ordinary temperatures, even by dilute 
sulphuric acid. 

Impure platinum is sometimes more, sometimes less acted 
upon by sulphuric acid than pure platinum, according to circum¬ 
stances. According to experiments made by Heraeus {Chem. 
Zeit. Rep., 1891, p. 36), an alloy of 90 per cent, platinum with 
10 per cent, iridium, on boiling for forty days with sulphuric 
acid, lost only half as much weigh* as pure platinum ; an alloy 
of 95 per cent, platinum-f 5 per cent, iridium lost three-quarters 
as much as pure platinum. Similar results were obtained by 
Scheurcr-Kestner {Comptes rend., Nov. 1875 ; Diugl. polyt. /., 
ccxxi. p. 82). According to Delepine {Comptes rend., cxlii. 
p. 631), the advantage of the alloy of 90 per cent, platinum with 
10 per cent, iridium over pure platinum decreases after boiling 
for eight to ten hours. 

Page 328. Action of Sulphuric Acid upon Iron and Steel .— 
Fawsitt and Powell (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1914, xxxiii. pp. 234 
et seq.) have madp a very extensive study of the action of 
sulphuric acid upon those metals, the results of which they 
summarise as follows:— 

• 

*1. fSncentrated sulphuric acid acts at the ordinary tem- 
{)erature on steel and on some kinds of cast iron, the 
products being ferrous'stilphate and hydrogen with a 
small quantity of sulphur dioxide. 

2. The reaction*proceeds more rapidly with rise of tempera¬ 
ture, and ^e gaseous products at 180° C. are sulphur 
dioxide with occasional small quantities of Sulphuretted 
hydrogen, but no hydrogen. 
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3. The rate is increased on the average about three times 

{of each 10° C. rise of temperature. • , 

4. The rate of reaction depends on the concentration of the 

acid, but for small dilutions the ratio of hydrogen to 
sulphur dioxide in the mixture of gases evolved remains 
almost unchanged. 

5. Although the rate of reaction depends to a certain extent 

on the composition of the sample of iron, as indicated 
by the large difference between steel wire and pig iron, 
an important factor governing the reaction with any 
one sample appears to be the condition of the surface 
of the iron. 

% 

6 . Laboratory experiments on the rate of reaction were 

found to give results similar to those obtained on the 
large scale. 

7. For the carriage of iron drums containing sulphuric acid, 

it is possible to calcuiate the conditions for safe carriage 
in any particular instance. 

Aitchison {Trans. Client. Hoc., 1916, cix. p. 288) investigated 
the action of 10 per cent, sulphuric acid on steels alloyed with 
vanadium, chromium, tungsten, nickel, cobalt, and manganese. 
Vanadium does not pass into solution until the steel contains 
5-4 per cent, of the metal, showing that up to that point the whole 
of the vanadium is present in the state of carbide, which is not 
attacked by sulphuric acid under the conditions of the experi¬ 
ment. Chromium is present both in solid solution and in the 
carbide, and the latter is slightly attacked. Alloys containing 
large percentages of chromium, however, gifle up very little to 
the acid. Tung.sten is entirely present as carbide up to 11-5 
per cent., and this is not attacked by acid. Nickel, on the other 
hand, is present only in solid solution until high peKentages 
are reached, whilst cobalt is contained only as • carbide. 
Manganese iS present both in«^lid solution and in the carbide, 
the latter being partly attacked owing to its fine state of 
division in the sorWtic pearlite. Double carfcides are much less 
susceptible to attack by acid than pure iron carbide. 

» Page 331. Solubility of Nitric Oxide in Sulphuric And .— 
According to Lubarsch (quoted by Hempel, Gasanal. Methoden, 
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4th eel., p. 181), each 100 vols. of sulphuric acid of various 
concentrations absorb: • 


Pure HjSO, 

= too per cent. H2SO4 . 

3'5 vols. NO. 

HjSO^ + s.sHjO 

= 68-5 

JJ 

» • 

>7 

H.^S04+6.5H20 

- 45-5 


if 

2 „ 

H,.S04+9H.p 

= 37'3 

» 

» 

■ 2-7 

ILSO4 + 1711,0 

= 24-3 


jj 

• 4-5 

Pure Water 

= 0 


>» 

■ 7-5 


Page 335. The Constitution of Chamber Crystals is 
discussed by Biehringer in Z. anorg. Chem., 1916, iii. p. 532. 
At temperatures from 10° to 15° their formula approaches 
most to nitroso-sulphuric acid, at 28° to 30° to nitro-sulphonic 
acid. 

Page 349. Blue Add .—On this point Manchot has made 
a number of investigations (Z. angew. Chem., 1910, p. 2112; 
1911, p. 13; 1912, p. loss). Contrary to Raschig, who on 
passing nitric oxide into sulphuric acid had observed a reddish 
colour and a much greater solubility than that stated by Lunge 
{yidc our text, p. 331), Manchot could not, even at the 
temperature of liquid air, find that colour, nor a greater 
solubility of NO than that observed by me. He has no doubt 
that the sulphuric acid employed in Raschig’s experiments 
contained a trace of iron, which would explain the red colour; 
in this pase, according to Manchot and Huttner {Lieb. Ann., 
ccclxxii. p. 132), a crystallising compound of equal molecules of 
FeSO„ and NO is formed, whilst a solution of NO in the 
presence of ferric sulphate in sulphuric acid contains 2 mols. 
NO to I mol. Fe in chemical combination. Manchot also 
objects to the theory of Sabatier {Comptes rend., exxii. pp. 1417, 
H 7 B> 15^7; cxxiii. p. 255),,according to which the colodred 
solutions of nitric oxide and copper or iron sulphate contain 
salts of “ blue acidj” to which^ Sabatier gives the formula; 
0N(S03n)2, nitroso-disulphuric acid. According to Manchot, 
the compounds of NO with copper and iron salts have nothing 
to do with the “ blue acid.” • 

To these views Raschig (Z. angew. Chem., 1910, p. 2248) 
made* several objections, which Manchot (fbid., fgn, p. 13) 
proved to be unfounded in all cases. Later on (ibid., IQ12. 
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p. 1055) he makes further communications anent the “blue 
acid.” If the deeply indigo-blue solution is immersed in a' 
mixture of solid carbon dioxide and acetone, it quickly turns 
intensely carmine red; on allowing to reach the ordinary 
temperature, it turns again blue, and these changes can be 
indefinitely repeated. The first reddish tint appears at —40"; 
at — 80" the colour is intensely carmine red, and does not any 
more change if the temperature is further lowered. By this 
play of colours the blue acid can be much more easily 
discovered than it had been hitherto possible. The question 
now arises whether the blue acid contains any sulphur at all; 
but it was not possible to obtain a blue solution in the absence 
of sulphuric acid. Further experiments showed that sulphurous 
acid is not required for the formation of the blue acid; this 
acid is formed from sulphuric acid by every other reducing 
agent, and therefore cannot be a derivative of sulphurous acid, 
but probably it contains in its molecule sulphuric acid, 
probably also water, sinctti no very high concentration of 
sulphuric acid is required for its formation. Nor is it formed 
by bringing nitric oxide into contact with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, as shown before. The reducing agent docs not 
act on the oxygen combined with sulphur, but on that combined 
with nitrogen. In any case the blue acid is a compound of 
H3SO4 with an oxide of nitrogen, probably with one in which 
the proportion between N and O is intermediate between i: ij 
(as in nitrous acid) and i: i (as in nitric oxide).i In any case, 
it is a complicated compound in which more than i mol. NO is 
present for every molecule of NO3, and in which, therefore, the 
proportion between NO and NO^ is much more complicated 
than in NjO,. To this assumption also points the change of 
colour on strong cooling, which accompanies phenomena of 
dissociation and polymerisation.. Moreover, Manchgt refutes 
Raschig’s assertions concerning a nitric-oxide compound of 
cupric sulphate {loc. cit, 1911^,p. 160); we do not enter upon 
this point, as this controversy has no direct interest for the 
chamber process. _ 

f 

Page 353. Rules for the determination of SO3 by precipita- 

- 1 1 myself had represented this already in a pajfer of 1879 xiu 
p.' 1058) as a probable fact.—G. L. 
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tion with barium chharide are given by Pierce {Met. and Chem. 
•Eng., 1914 p. 353 )- 

Page 356, line 15, the figure 53 should be changed into 
53 -OS- 


P^ige 358. Analysis of Fuming Oil of Vitriol .— The 
principle of this analysis is the following. Its value is 
essentially due to its percentage of free SO3. To begin with, 
the total acidity is determined and calculated as SO3. Assuming 
the difference between this and 100 per cent, to be = H20, 
each i8-oi6 parts of HjO would correspond to 80-07 parts SO3 
for the formation of H.2SO4. The SO3 present over and above 
this 80-7 parts is assumed to be in the free state. But, besides 
water, other impurities may be present, of which especially SO3 
exercises a considerable influence {cf. our text, p. 365), and 
also solid impurities sometimes occur in sensible .quantities. 
These must, therefore, be estimatec> and the amount deducted 
from that of the water. 

Page 358. Weighing the Snmples of Sulphuric Anhydride 
and Fuming 0 . V. for Analysis .—Clar and Gaier employ glass 
bottles, as shown in Fig. 5, 58 mm. high and 
17 mm. wide, with a long, ground-in stopper, 
enlarged at the top into a bulb, closed by a 
small glass stopper. The bulb is filled with glass 
wool, slightly moistened, 2 or 3 g. of the fused 
anhydride or the fuming O.V. is put into the 
bottle, the stopper is quickly put on, the whole 
■ is weighed, the head of the stopper is fastened by 
putting a strong platinum wire round the con- 
traoted [jjace, and the bottlq is allowed to slide, 
head downwards, into an inclined 2-litre flask, 
containing about 500 c.c. water pf 50° to 60°; the. 
flask is now put in a perpendicular position and 
at once covered wjth a watch-glass. In prder 
to prevent the stopper from falling out, it ma/ 
be tied to the neck of the bottle by a thin platinum wire. The 
bottle,* with its head downwards, takes a slanting position in the. 
water, which is most favourable to the ensuing reaction. At first, 

K 





Fig. 5. 


80PP. 
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part of the air contained in the bottle escapes, being extended by 
the higheftemperature; then water enters into it and, dilutes its' 
contents, without producing an inconveniently violent reaction. 
The process may be accelerated by cooling the flask on the 
outside, but any shaking, etc., must be avoided. In the 
end the bottle is rinsed with water inside and outside; the 
volume of the liquid, after cooling, is brought by watgr to 
I litre, and for each test too c.c is taken out and titrated by 
fifth-normal caustic soda and methyl-orange. 

Page 361. A new shape of pipettes for weighing off acids 
is described by Berl in Chem. Zeit., 1910, p. 428, as being lighter 
than the other forms. Gavclle {Monii. Scienf., 1913, p. 301) 
weighs the fuming acid in a bulb-tube, the upper, short end of 
which is bent in an angle; the bottom end is drawn out into a 
capillary which is fused up after drawing the sample. For 
exact analyses he sursaturates the acid with sodium carbonate 
and titrates back with standard acid, with methyl-orange as 
indicator. He gives new tables for estimating the SOj by its 
specific gravity, and the corrections for temperatures above 
and below 20°. 

Dobriner and Schranz (Z. angew. Chcin., 1896, p. 453) 
dissolve from 6 to 8 g. O.V., contained in a fused-up tube, by 
smashing the tube in a litre flask containing about 150 c.c. 
water, and add so much pure dry sodium carbonate, previously 
weighed, that only 3 or 4 c.c. caustic-soda solution is required 
for retitrating. By this means the sources of errors caused by 
the preparation of the standard solution, the burette, etc., are 
reduced to a minimum. 

In Chem. Trade /., 1916, lix. p. 417, it is pointed out that 
the samples of O.V. must be rendered homogeneous by .shaking 
or by a current of dry air. . , , 

Page 36^3. The figures in the second paragraph should be 
as follows:—Standard soda Solution indicates 0-040035 g. SOj, 
and the proportion of free SO3 and HjSO^ present is then read 
off by means of the following formula: 

SO3 = 8-4.4445(100-8^, 

•in which SOg denotes the free sulphur trioxide, and S the SO, 
as found by titration. 
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Page 368. A rapid (but very inexact!) method of estimating 
H2SO4 ii^ a high-grade or fuming oil of vitriol is feffected by 
P( 5 r {Metall und Erz, 1916, p. 130; Chem. Zentr., 1916,1 p. 903) 
by diluting the acid and ascertaining the Baume-degrees of the 
mixture. 

Page 368. Qualitative Examination of Sulphuric Acid 
for Impurities. 

A. Gaseous Impurities. —Two kg. of the acid (undiluted) 
are shaken up in a bottle half-filled with it, whereby the air 
contained in the bottle is saturated with the gases dissolved in 
the acid. They are tested: 1st, for sulphur dioxide by iodide- 
starch paper; 2nd, for xEq gaseous oxides of nitrogen by potassium- 
iodide starch paper. Only a great excess of SOj would 
decolorise the paper, turned blue by nitrous gases. 

Sulphur dioxide is found by the discharge of the blue colour 
of faintly blue iodine-starch solution. Or the SOj is converted 
by zinc or aluminium into hydrogAi sulphide, and this is looked 
for by testing with lead paper, or with an alkaline solution of 
sodium nitroprusside. 

Hydrogen Chloride. —Two g. acid is diluted to 30 c.c., and a 
few drops of silver-nitrate solution are added. The purest 
sulphuric acid shows no precipitate, but this is formed in 
ordinary sulphuric acid, into which HCl is introduced by the 
NaCl present in the nitre. 

Hydrogen fluoride is detected by heating the acid in a 
platinum dish, covered with a glass plate, coated with wax, 
some figures being scratched into the coating. 

Ammonia. —Dilute 2 g. acid with 30 c.c. water, sursaturate 
with a solution of potassium hydrate (3 or 4 g.), and add 10 to 
15 drops of Nessler’s reagent; this ought not to produce a 
yeUow (jr brown-red colous. Krauch found by this test a 
distinctl}' yellow colour and opacity, when adding 1 mg. NHj 
to too g. concentrated sulphuric acid. • 

B. Solid Impurities.—Lead is indicated by the opacity 
produced by mixijig the acid with five times its volume of 
strong alcohol, or by running i or 2 drops of *the acid into 
hydrochloric acid^ larger quantities are found ^already by 
sim’piy diluting the acid. The precipitate formed is always t6 
be tested for lead by the blowpipe^ ttc. 
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Iron .—Boil the acid with a drop of pure nitric acid, dilute 
a little, alldw to cool, and add a solution of potassiuiji sulpho- ' 
cyanide in excess. To make sure that any red colour appear¬ 
ing is not caused by the nitric acid, a controlling test must be 
made with the latter. 

Venables {Z. anal. Client., xxviii. p. 699) employs a mixture 
of cobalt nitrate with strong hydrochloric acid; the blue colour of 
this solution is changed into green by traces of ferric salts, but not 
by ferrous salts. According to Kander {Jahresb., 1887, p. 2185), 
sulphuric acid containing iron dissolves codein with blue colour. 

Selenium .—Apart from the tests quoted in the text (p. 376), 
the following must be mentioned. 

A special reagent for selenium is codein (mentioned in the 
text, p. 376). According to E. Schmidt {Arch. Pharm., 1914, 
p. 16), a solution of a few milligrams of codein phosphate in 
10 c.c. sulphuric acid in the presence of only i part of SeOg in 
a million parts of sulphuric acid produces a distinctly green 
colour, which after standing I'or a quarter of an hour is changed 
into deep blue-green. Selenic acid (SeO.,) is not indicated by 
this or the other reagents, but (as well as SeO,) by acetylene, 
which Indicates already 0001 per cent, selenium by a red 
colour. The addition of a little hydrochloric acid accelerates 
the secretion of the selenium, which dissolves in the hot sulphuric 
acid with green colour. The red colour of sulphuric acid some¬ 
times observed is usually caused by a very slight percentage of 
selenium, in cases where in the denitration of Gay-Lussac acid 
an excess of SOj had been applied. 

Meyer and Tannek {Z. anal. Chem., 1913, p. 534) prove the 
presence of small quantities of kelenium by sodium h>’drosulphite, 
which reduces it to the colloidal state, producing a deep red 
colour of the liquid. o i g. of the hydrosulphite is added to 
I c.c. of the faintly acid solution*; the colour appeans after a 
few seconds. The solution is then neutralised by solid sodium 
carbonate, iff order to prevei},tt the liberation of yellow hydro- 
sulphurous acid. Neutral salts do not interfere with the reaction, 
which appears up to 1 part in 160,000, and i which can be also 
used for quantitative colorimetric estimations. If hydrosulphite 
is added to concentrated sulphuric acid, a i^ilky precipitate of 
free sulphur is formed, which in the presence 6f 0-002 per cent. 
SeOj has a yellow colour. ', 
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According to J. Meyer (Z. anal. Chem., 1914, p. 145), 
solutions, containing selenium, when evaporated dh a water- 
bath, lose sensible quantities of SeO^ by volatilisation. This 
loss is very considerable in the presence of free hydrogen 
chloride, and on repeated evaporation with HCl may go up to. 
80 per cent, of the selenium; it is not reduced by the presence 
of potassium or sodium chloride. 

J. Meyer and W. von Gaon {ibid., p. 29) carry out the 
quantitative estimation of selenium colorimetrically by 
measuring the intensity of the colour of iodine, liberated 
from an acidulated solution of potassium iodide by the 
selenium dioxide; this colour in dilute solutions is yellow, in 
concentrated solutions yellowish brown up to blackish brown. 
The reaction is: 

H.jSeO., + 4!! J — 4J + sHjO + Se. 

In order to obtain the liberated selenium in a colloidal solution, 
a few drops of a solution of gum arable are added; otherwise 
the selenium would be separated in red flakes, very much 
interfering with the reaction. The comparative measurings of 
the intensity of colour were made by a Kriiss colorimeter with 
a Lummer-Brodhuhn prism at daylight. In this way selenious 
acid can be estimated in dilutions of one in a million. 

Deniges {Ann. Chim. anal, 1915, pp. 57 and 59) proves 
selenium by boiling the substance with a few drops of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid, diluting with the same volume of 
water, and adding a dilute solution of mercurous nitrate, which 
produces a characteristic precipitate of mercurous selenite. In 
case of very small traces the reaction can be carried out on a 
microscope-glass. 

The method of Littmann is described in our text, pp. 1070 
et stq. 

*Meui^er {Comptes rend., 1916, p. 332) detects selenium by 
means of Marsh’s apparatus. 

Page 369. Examination of Sulphuric Acid for Arsenic .— . 
For this object, owing to its great impostance for forensic 
purposes, very many methods, both modification’s of old ones * 
and quite new on^s, have been published. As this matter is 
treated in our terft quite sufficiently for the use of sulphuric-acid 
makers and buyers, I refer to the jilore extended treatment of 
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it in Lunge-Keane’s Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis, 
vol. i. pp. '■362 et seq. To that volume I also refe? for the 
quantitative estimation of arsenic in sulphuric acid. 

Page 375. Examination for Nitrogen Acids. — Further 
communications on the- diphenylamine reaction have been 
made by Tillmans and Sutthoff (Z. anal. Chem., 1 . p. 433), and 
by de Jong {Bull. Soc. Chim. [3], ii. p. 317). 

Quantitative Methods. 

377 - Estimation of Hydrogen Fluoride in Sulphuric 
Acid. —Ehrenfeld {Chem. Zeit., 1905, p. 440) precipitates both 
acids as barium salts. The mixture is treated with a Vneasured 
quantity of calcium dichromate, employed in excess, in hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution. By this agent the barium fluoride is 
transformed into barium dichromate, whilst barium sulphate is 
not acted upon. The excess of bichromate is titrated back in 
the filtrate. 

Estimation of Hydrogen Chloride in Sulphuric Acid.—Tm c.c. 
of the acid is boiled in a flask; the vapours are conducted over 
the surface of a little water contained in a flask, which absorbs 
the HCl, and in this solution it is estimated acidimetrically 
or by titration with decinormal silver nitrate solution. 

Page 377. Estimation of Arsenic, Iron, and Mercury in 
Sulphuric Acid. — Nissenson {Chem. Zeit., 1914, p, 1097) 
estimates all of these in the same .sample of sulphuric acid. 
The acid is heated on the sand-bath until the nitrous acid is 
driven out, then diluted wfth three volumes of water and 
poured upon zinc (free from iron), contained in a flask. After 
three hours the metallic sponge is filtered off, washed, and in 
the liltrate the iron is estimated by titration with permanganate. 
The residue is dried, mixed with quicklime, and heated in a 
porcelain crucible, covered by a fared gold cover filled with 
water (Eschka’s method), The gold cover retains the mercury; 
it is weighed, tha mercury driven out b{' heating, and its 
quantity found by reweighing the cover. The arsenic is 
absorbed in a receiver, connected with the^flask, by brqptine, 
and after driving out the free bromine it ib titrated witK a 
solution of potassium bromit,e, indigo serving as indicator. 
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Page 379. Estimation of Nitrates by Ferrous Sulphate {by 
Schloesinp^s Method ).—Bowman and Scott (/. Ind. Eng. Che 7 n.., 
1915. P- 766; Z. angew. Ghent., 1916, p. 186) describe some 
modifications of this method. 

Wuyts (/. Soc. Ghent. Ind., 1916, p. 149) employs this 
method also for the analysis of mixed and spent acids, and 
describes the apparatus which he uses for this purpose. 

Letts and Rea (/. Soc. Ghent. Ind., 1915, p. 793) describe 
their modification of that method. 

Page 383. The Nitrometer. —The nitrometer tap must be 
examined for its air-tightness. This will frequently have to be 
secured by a slight greasing with vaseline, taking care that no 
vaseline gets into the bore and thus comes into contact with 
the acid, since in this case a very slowly settling froth is 
formed. It cannot very well be expected that a glass tap 
should keep permanently tight against strong over- or under¬ 
pressure during a long time. It i#, however, quite sufficient if, 
when the tube a is perfectly filled and tube b is placed at a low 
level, no air-bubble is visible at the top of a after two hours. 
Better than ordinary ground-in glass tap.s, close the taps with a 
circular luting of mercury, according to Gdckel (Z. angew. 
Ghent., I9CX3, pp. 961 and 1238), supplied, e.g., by Alt, Eberhard, 
and Jager, llmenau, 

Even preferable to vaseline for greasing glass joints of all 
kinds is a mixture of 12 parts vaseline with i part paraffin 
wax, into which, after fusion, 9 parts india-rubber cuttings have 
been stirred up to complete solution (Dennis, Gas Analysis, 

p. 115). 

Japp (/. Soc. Ghem. Ind., 1891, lix. p. 894) showed that by 
suitably placing the “ reduction tube ” of the gas-volumeter, the 
readings* can be made in «uch manner that they indfeate 
immediately the weight of the gas in question. If, e.g., in a 
cylindrical reduction tube the pjint 25 is taker> as unit, the 
gases must be compressed to 25-0, in order to be reduced to 
0° and 760 mm. gressure. Since i c.c. nitrogen under these 
circumstances weighs 0-0012505 g., 25 c.c. mehn 0-0012505 
4-25=0-03126 g. ^If before reading off the reduction tube is 
plated at 31-3 c.ft, each cubic centimetre in the measuring tub? 
will immediately indicate i mg. nitfc^en. 
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I have shown {Ber., 1892, p. 3162) that this procedure 
owing to the employment of the small quantity of c.c., has 
not a sufficient degree of accuracy. But Japp’s proposal can 
be carried out more accurately, if an ordinary reduction tube 
divided from 90 to 150 c.c., is used and placed at 100. If in 
the measuring tube the cubic centimetres read off are to 
indicate milligrams, the mercury in the reduction tube must be 
placed at 100 times the litre weight of the gas in question, 
for nitric oxide at 134-02. But Japp’s proposal, even in this 
improved shape, rarely has an advantage over that made by 
myself, viz., employing for the test such a weight of the 
substance that on placing the reduction tube at lOO, the 
readings of the measuring tube indicate immediately the 
percentage sought. 

Later on, other authors have constructed apparatus by which 
gases can be measured without the aid of a thermometer and 
barometer, (’..f., Hempel (Z. angnu. Chem., 1894, p. 92); Bleier 
{Ber., 1897, p. 2733 ; 1898, pi 236); Bodlander {Z. angew. Chem., 
1895, P- 49 )- "The barothermoscope of Salomon {ibid., 1893, 
p. 376; 1894, p. 686) is rather too complicated for practical use. 

Blanchon {Ann. Chivi. anal., 1913, p. 189; ]. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1915, p. 1031) de.scribes a modification of the nitrometer, which 
he calls “ manonitrometer ” 

Page 386. Nitrometers for Solid Substances. —Senften 
{Chem. Zeit., 1916, p. 39) employs an “agitating vessel” (see 
57 . P- .584, at E) of such a shape that the solution of the 
substance may be prepared in this vessel itself. 

Page 389. Testing Nitrous Vitriol by the Permanganate 
Method, etc .—Busvold {Chem. Zeit., 1915, p. 214) states that 
somtetimes erroneous results are obtained by Lunge’s„permQn- 
ganate method. This is not the fault of the method itself, but 
of the fact tivat the permanganate solution employed in those 
cases contained finely divided particles of manganese dioxide. 
He therefore controls the results by his , argentic bromide 
method, described in Chem. Zeit., 1914, p. 28. 

Ra.schig {Z. Chem., 1905, p. 1286; Bcf., 1905, p. 3911) 
i«commends‘ for the titration of nitrous vitriol and of nit.rites 
the process of Volhard, in* which permanganate solution is 
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added in excess (abwut 20 per cent.), then after two minutes a 
solution potassiuln iodide, and after a few minulfes the free 
iodine formed is titrated with thiosulphate solution. This 
method is right in principle, but its drawbacks are the necessity 
of employing several standard solutions, and the expensive use 
of potassium iodide; cf. Lunge and Berl {Z. angew. Chem., 1806, 
p. 809). 

L. W. Winkler {Chem. Zentr., 1915, i. p. 503) also determines 
nitrous acid by the well-known separation of iodine by that 
acid; but his process is not intended for nitrous vitriol, but for 
the examination of polluted water. 

Rupp {Z. anal. Chem., 1906, p. 687) oxidises the solution of 
nitrites (which mu.st not contain upwards of i per cent.) by an 
excess of permanganate solution, with heating, dilutes with 
water after cooling, acidulates with sulphuric acid, and 
determines the excess of permanganate by Volhard’s method. 

B. S. Davison (/. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1916, xxxviii. p. 1683) 
employs ihe iodometric method,* previou.sly driving out the 
air by carbon dioxide. 

Determination of the Three Nitrogen Acids occurring 
together. 

The proportions of N.p„, N2O4, and HNO, in a mixture of 
all three acids absorbed by sulphuric acid can be derived from 
the results of the permanganate titration, combined with 
estimation of the total nitrogen as NO in the nitrometer, by 
the following formulae :— 

a ■— c.c. NO, found in the nitrometer. 

b - C.C. O, calculated from the permanganate titration (1 c.c. 
0 = i'429mg.; therefore, i c.c. seminormal permanganate 
=0-004 if-= 2-798 c.c. oxygen. 

t X -^o\. NO, corresponding,to the present in the mixture.* 
y ~ n » N2O4 „ . „ 

" = » » » HNO|] „ „ 

•, • 

If ^b > a, the amounts sought are :— 

^x — ^b-a. 
y = 2[a~b) or = a-x. 

If fb < a, the amounts are :— 

y = ^b 

^ = a-tfif 
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That means: if the oxygen is sufficie^it for assuming all 
nitrogen atids to consist of NjO^, they are ^calculated as such; * 
if more ox3'gen is present, the excess is calculated as HNOjj 
if less oxygen is present, the excess is calculated as N^O,. In 
reality the ordinary nitrous vitriols do not contain any nitrogen 
peroxide, so that it is best to calculate the whole consumption 
of oxygen found by the permanganate titration as 
or nitroso-sulphuric acid, and the remainder of the nitrogen 
as HNO3. 

In Lunge-Keane’s Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis, 
vol. i. p. 345, and in Lunge’s Technical Chemists' Handbook, 
2nd edition, p. 14, tables arc given showing the amounts of 
milligrams of N, NO, N^O,, HNOj, and NaNO, corresponding 
to I to 9 c.c. N 0 . 

Analysis of mixtures of Sulphuric and Nitric Acid, as em¬ 
ployed for nitrating processes, and in the waste aeids from 
such processes.— Lunge and Bed (Z. angnv. Chem., 1905, 
p. 1681) perform this as fdllows:— 

1. The total acidity is found by titrating i g., weighed off 

in a “bulb-tap pipette” (.shown in Fig. 54, p. 360 of 
our text) with normal caustic-soda solution, employing 
methyl-orange as indicator, but adding this only at the 
close of the operation, or renewing it when destroyed. 
Or else the acids are sursaturated with a measured 
volume of soda solution, the methyl-orange is then 
added, and the retitration performed by normal acid. 

2. The nitrous acid (or nitrogen peroxide) is found as 

described on p. 38?, viz., running the mixed acids 
slowly into a measured volume of seminormal per¬ 
manganate solution, of which i c.c. indicates 0-023005 g. 

• NA- • m ‘ 

3. The total nitrogen acids are found by means of fhe nitro- 

mete'r, as described on* pp, 379 et seq. From the NO 
found is deducted the amount corresponding to NA* 
ascertained sub No. 2 ; the remaindd is = HNOs. 

4. The sulphuric acid is found by deducting the nitrogen 
• acids as found sub No. 3 from theiotal acidity found 

in No. I. • 
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Another process for the analysis of acid mixtures for 
nitrating processes a'nd of waste acids is described b/ Finch in 
Z. f. Schiess- u. Sprengstoffwesen, 1912, p. 113; Ghent. Zentr., 
1912, i. p. 1862. He adds to the acid mixture an excess of 
precipitated barium carbonate, boils for five minutes, washes 
the mixed precipitate of barium sulphate and carbonate, boils 
the filtrate with standard sodium carbonate solution, washes 
the precipitate formed up to neutral reaction, and retitrates the 
sodium carbonate still present. He thus finds the nitric acid, 
from which the nitrous acid found by the permanganate titration 
must be deducted. The amount of total nitrogen found by the 
nitrometer is rather higher than that found by the just-described 
method, which is probably owing to the presence of esters of 
glycerin-nitrates. Another process described loc. cit., p. 388, 
is this; 10 g. of the acid mixture is diluted to i litre; 50 c.c. of 
the diluted acids are titrated with decinormal baryta solution, 
employing phenolphthalein as indicator; the solution is now 
boiled, filtered, and the filtrate titrated with a neutral solution 
of potassium chromate, K.2Cr04. The end of the reaction is 
indicated by the yellow colour produced by an excess of 
potassium chromate. The Ba(OH)^ consumed shows the 
total acidity, the K.2Cr04 that due to NHO^-pHNOj; the 
HNO., is found by titration with potassium permanganate. 
Any nitroglycerin present does not interfere with the process. 

Corvazier [Chevt. Zentr., 1912, ii. p. 453) neutralises the 
acids exactly with barium hydrate, which precipitates barium 
sulphate and transforms the nitric acid into barium nitrite. 
Now decinormal soda solution is added, while observing the 
electric conductivity. At the mSment when all the BaO of 
the barium nitrite is precipitated, and therefore free sodium 
carbonate is in solution, the electric conductivity shows an 
inettase. r This proceeding is declared to be accurate wifhin 
0-2 per cant. 

• • 

Examination of Sulphuric Acid for its Suitability for 
^ Refining Petroleum. 

Ferd. Schulz {Ghent. Zentr., 1913, i. p. 2179) em'ploys for this 
purpose a practical test:—One hundred g. petroleum is weighed 
into* a 150 c.c. bottfe, i c.c. of the sulphuric acid is* added, the* 
bottle is closed with a new cork, and shaken for fifteen minutes. 
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After standing for an hour the petroleum is cautiously poured 
off into another bottle, mixed with 2 g. dry calcium hydrate,' 
and filtered. The refined and unrefined petroleum are then 
compared in a Kriiss colorimeter. If the difference of colours 
is to be expressed in figures, the petroleum is best compared 
with a solution of potassium chromate.- If the petroleum shows 
no discoloration, the sulphuric acid may be depended upon for 
refining it. Of its impurities, those which are injurious are the 
nitrogen oxides, which have a nitrating action, and selenious 
acid, which acts as an oxidiser. Even le.ss than o-oi per cent, 
of nitrogen oxides may produce a dirty colour; we must 
remember that commercial sulphuric acid contains o-02 to 0 04 
per cent. NjO,. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE I'KOUUCTION OK SUEl'llUR DIOXIDE 
A. From Brimstone. 

Page 413. W. P'eld has obtained for his brimstone-burner, 
mentioned in the text, the Ger. P. 262326. The sulphur is 
volatilised in a horizontal bottom chamber, where part of it is 
already burned; the vapours go into another, perpendicular 
chamber, placed above the bottom chamber, where they are 
burned. The top chamber is surrRunded by a pipe; the air 
serving for the combustion ol the sulphur passes through the 
concentric space thus formed, where it is preheated, and enters 
below into the chamber by a slot. In the centre of this chamber 
there is a perpendicular pipe for supplying the brimstone. 

Whalen (U.S. P. 1065750) passes the gases from the sulphur- 
burners through a chamber provided with interchangeable 
partitions, where they meet air on a long way, so that any 
sulphur carried along is here burned. 

The revolving sulphur-burner of Tromblee and Pauli 
(supplied by the Glens Fails Machine Works, Glens P’alls, 
New York) is recommended in advertisements of the technical 
’ journals as one of the best for this purpose. It furnishes gases 
containing up to 18 per cent. SO^, requires but little space, and 
tak* lessithan twenty minutes from starting till full working. 
A guarantee is given for each burner supplied. 

Walther and Chemische Indue^ie- und HandelSgesellschaft, 
Dresden, pass the air to be used for combustion from the top 
upon the whole ar 4 a of the burner zone, equally divided, and 
carry it again away immediately from the whole area in an 
upward direction. They claim that thus a complete oxidation 
of the sulphur is effected without any admixture of sulphur dust* 

Hinzke, Rothschild, assignor {d Valley Iron Works Co., 
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Appleton, Wis. (U.S. P. 1149765), burns sulphur in a vertical 
chamber, constructed with an outer metal casing an^ an inneP 
lining of firebrick, provided with an outlet and with a number 
of superposed compartments (each with controlled air inlet) by 
a series of burner trays or dishes, the edges of which extend 
loosely between the lines of firebrick, spaced from the inner 
surface of the casing. The trays have semicircular lines of 
perforations near their edges, to allow the overflow of material 
to the trays beneath and the passage of combustion products. 
A receptacle for the supply of sulphur, having a conical bottom 
portion, with valved discharge opening, extends centrally into 
the upper part of the chamber, so as to receive heat from the 
combustion products, and discharges its contents into the 
uppermost tray. The discharge outlet of the chamber may 
communicate with a supplementary combustion chamber. 

Coombs (U.S. P. 1147376) burns sulphur in a chamber con¬ 
taining a retort into which molten sulphur is run continuously; 
a jet nozzle, supplied with U regulated air-current, and in open 
communication with the retort and chamber, directs a flame jet 
on to the bottom of the retort. 

Descamps (li. P. 100939 of 1916) describes a furnace for 
obtaining a mixture of SO^ and N by means of dry air 
(/. Soc. Chei/t. Ind., 1916, p. 963). 

Lehmann (Gei. P. 291426) obtains SOj from burning brim¬ 
stone mixed with sulphur ores. 

Pagliani {Ann. Chivi. anal., 1915, p. 75 ; /. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1915, p. 1050) states the maximum temperature attainable by 
the combustion of sulphur, required to yield burner-gases con¬ 
taining about 10 per cent. SO',, = 900°. The actual measurement 
of the temperature by means of a Le Chatelier thermocouple ' 
showed in the space above the burner-pan 340° ten minutes 
after charging, 370° after fifteen minutes, 420° after, hventy-five 
minutes, and .^95' after eighty-five minutes. The highest tem¬ 
perature observed, viz. 5 50°, ,v«is in the discharge conduit lead¬ 
ing from the furnace to a dust chamber. In furnaces for the 
extraction of sulphur from the crude nativa sulphur by the heat 
developed by combustion of part of the sulphur itself, the most 
suitable temperature is about 330" to 340“. , 

- As late as 1912 a large factory was eredted in Ireland for 
the manufacture of sulphurif acid from brimstone. 
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Page 414. Testing the Residue from Burning Brimstone for 
Unoxidise^ Sulphur^ —The amount of residue beingVery small, 
it is quite possible to judge by mere inspection whether the 
combustion had been perfect or not. In doubtful cases a 
sample is tested for free sulphur by heating in a porcelain 
capsule, or by oxidation with aqua regia. 

Treatment of the Gases from Brimstone-burners. 

If the.se gases are to be employed for the production of 
calcium-bisulphite liquor for the manufacture of wood-pulp, 
they must be not merely cooled, but also purified from 
sulphur trioxide. Processes for this object have been 
mentioned in several places of our text in the description of 
modern sulphur-burner.s. 

B. Prom Pvkites. 

Page 418. Mechanical stone-breakers are described by P. H. 
Muller (Gtr. P. 295170) and Polysias (Ger. P. 295035). 

Page 441. A charging arrangement for pyrites-burners is 
de.scribed in the B. P. 2367 of 1912, and in the U.S. P. 1089304, 
of Battaille and Piperaut. 

Buddeus (Ger. P. 2858S8) describes a kiln for roasting 
pyrites, in which the ore gets a preliminary roasting in an 
upper compartment, and descends through a grating, capable 
of being closed, to the lower compartment, where air is intro¬ 
duced under pressure. 

Page 445. The scientific principles of roasting processes 
are treated by Schenk {Z. aitgew. Chem., 1913, p. 641), 
especially also with respect of the roasting of ores containing 
less sulphur than iron pyrites, such as copper pyrites and blende. 

4 Cep{yler {Chem. Zeit., 1.913, p. 1219) made comparative 
trials on the burning of. Norwegian and Spanish pyrites. 
Putting the same duty on a set t>f kilns, less sulphur was burnt 
in the case of Norwegian ore (with 43-28 per cent, sulphur) 
than when burning Spanish ore (with 48-40.per cent, sulphur). 
The sulphur was not so well utilised in case of tfie Norwegian 
ore as in that of the Spanish ore. Uhlmann (ibid., 1914, p. 59) 
contests the vahfe of those trials for practical purposes! 
Keppeler (ibid, p. 318) answers thtft he had had no intention 
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of representing the value of Norwegian pyrites for the manu¬ 
facture oftfiulphuric acid as being inferior to that of Spanish' 
pyrites. He had distinctly stated that his figures possessed 
absolute validity only for the special construction of the 
burners employed by him, and that his results were not to 
be extended to other descriptions of the Norwegian and 
Spanish ores than those employed by himself. Every 
practical man knows that every kind of ore makes special 
claims on the burners with respect to the amount of ore got 
through, the way of the ore, the intensity of the stirring 
operation, etc. His own experiments had been carried through 
three days, of which (Jhlmann selected only one day for making 
his conclusions. In Uhlmann’s own trials Norwegian pyrites 
was roasted off very well in a three-stage burner, but he had 
made no comparative trials with Spanish ore. [We must also 
point out that both Keppeler and Uhlmann made their trials 
‘with pyrites-smalls, and that their results cannot be accepted 
as being equally valid for ore in lumps.—G. L.] 

Page 445. Channing (Ger. P. 250772) roasts pyrites in such 
a way that, apart from gases suitable for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, a residue (cinders) is obtained fit for the manu¬ 
facture of iron. P'or this purpose he carries on the process in 
such manner that the sulphur goes away as SOj, together 
with an excess of oxygen, and that all the iron present is 
converted into ferric oxide. 

Debuch (Ger. P. 269774) carries out the burning of pyrites 
completely, in such manner that the metals present, apart 
from the iron, viz., copper', zinc, and lead, are completely 
converted into sulphates. Since this, especially in the case of 
cupric sulphate, takes place at 600° to 650°, this temperature is 
attained by transferring part of the ore from the fijst to‘the 
third, from the second to the fourth burner, and ,.so forth, 
with the result that in none ef the burners is there such an 
amount of sulphur present as would cause an increase of the 
temperature beyond the above-indicated lii^it. 

Koppers (Ger. P. 288322) burns pyrites in a kiln provided 
with a revolving conical grate, into which air is introduced 
by a central pipe and passes by fine openings into the kiln. 
The kiln is closed at the ■top by a dome, with central outlet 
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for the gases; thisidome is surrounded by a jacket, and the 
• fresh ore.is charged into the annular space thus farmed. In 
order to prevent any sintering of the charge, by the temper¬ 
ature rising too high, steam is blown in along with the air. 

The Nichols Copper Co. (Ger. P. 288013) provides, apart 
from the outside charging arrangement, an inside charger, 
consisting of a funnel and a periodically moved scraper. 

Fusina (Ger. P. 288477) roasts sulphur ores by passing in 
the air in turns in one or in the opposite direction. P'or this 
purpose he employs a chain-grate, which passes through bells 
arranged above and below the grate in such manner that the 
air is drawn off in turns above and below; or else a furnace 
with a fixed grate, provided with a movable hood, connected 
to an exhauster by openings above and below. 

Page 445. Testing of Pyrites Cinders {Burnt Ore) for 
Sulphur .—This can be done, of course, by the wet methods 
described in the text, pp. 95 et se^. Put at the factories these 
methods are only cxcepiionally employed, because they are 
even more troublesome and lengthy for testing burnt ore than 
for fresh pyrites, and because dry methods exist which are 
both rapid and sufficiently accurate. Indeed, Jene Zeit., 

1905, p. 362) maintains that the wet methods are altogether 
unsuitable for testing pyrites cinders intended for being worked 
up in blast-furnaces, as they do not give the total, but only the 
“available” sulphur; and this has been confirmed by Gottlieb 
ifbid., 1905, p. 688). Jene al.so estimates the sulphur of the 
sulphates, soluble in water; so does Mennickc {ibid., p. 495). 

Not all the dry methods are* sufficiently accurate or con¬ 
venient for the daily use at vitriol works. This holds good, 
for instance, of the methods of Pelouze and of Kolb (p. 103 of 
ourtext)* More suitable are»the methods now to be described. 

Bocknann proceeds as follows. A sample of the burnt ore 
is taken every twelve hours, e*rery kiln being provided with 
a large and a small sample box. The samples are in the 
first instance collelted in the smaller boxes and brought in 
these to the laboratory, where they are transferred to the 
corresponding larger boxes. At the end of the week an average 
sample is taken l^m#the latter and broken down in an iron* 
mortar; the coarsely ground sagTple so obtained is divided 


BVpr. 
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by quartering on a piece of stout paper, and one of the quarters 
is finely gfound and sieved. Finally, several grammes of every 
sample are ground in successive small portions in an agate 
mortar until no grittiness is felt on rubbing between the 
fingers; 1-5 to 2-0 g. of the very finely ground material are 
weighed off, and mixed with about 25 g. of a mixture of 
6 parts sodium carbonate and i part potassium chlorate; 
this mixing is done in a large platinum dish by the aid of 
an agate pestle fixed to a wooden handle. The mixture is 
then fused over the blowpipe. The melt is allowed to cool 
till only just luke-warm, then covered with hot water, 
heated to boiling, and both this solution and the insoluble 
residue are washed into a 250 c.c. flask. The corftents are 
cooled under a water-tap, made up to the 250 c.c. mark, and 
four-fifths of the solution filtered through a pleated filter paper 
into a 200 c.c. flask. The insoluble portion of the melt (oxides 
of iron, copper, etc.) only occupies a small volume; it is 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and the sulphuric acid 
estimated in the usual manner. 

The method of Watson, described in the text, p. 104, is 
much more rapid than that of Bdckmann, and the drawbacks 
connected with it in its original form have been removed by 
the modifications of Lunge {ibid ); but in the case of ores 
containing much zinc, or in that of zinc-free cinders containing 
6 per cent, or upwards of sulphur, the following mixture must 
be substituted for that given in the text, in order to ensure 
complete oxidation and to guard against fusion: 1-6035 g. of 
the sample, 2-ooo g. sodium bicarbonate, 4 g. potassium chlorate, 
and 2 to 3 g. ferric oxide, free from sulphur. The determina¬ 
tion is otherwise conducted as described in the text (Lunge, 
Z. angew. Chevi., 1906, p. 27). 

The following process is employed in one of tiie lai’gest 
French works for the regular daily control of the working ol 
the burners'; it enables a l,arge number of sulphur tests in 
burnt ore to be carjied out simultaneously, and in comparatively 
short time. It is founded upon the faetdthat at a red heat 
hydrogen decomposes all sulphur compounds of iron with the 
formation of hydrogen sulphide, which is passed into a standard 
solution o^ silver nitrate, estimating the "excess of this by 
titrating back according to. Volhard’s method. It is carried 
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out as follows:—Sfeveral porcelain tubes, closed at both ends 
by non-Tulcanised ‘ rubber stoppers carrying glasi tubes, are 
arranged in a furnace heated by a six-flamed Bunsen burner. 
The glass tubes are connected at the inlet end with a hydrogen 
generator by means of a corresponding number of lengths of 
rubber tubing furnished with screw clips; the outlet pieces are 
connected with vertically bent tubes which dip into small test- 
glasses. The hydrogen used must be freed from any accompany¬ 
ing hydrogen sulphide by washing with silver nitrate solution. 
Each set is numbered, and the porcelain tubes, stoppers, inlet- 
and outlet-tubes and test-glasses are marked to correspond. 
A preliminary test is first made to ensure that no precipitate 
results when the hydrogen is passed into the silver nitrate 
solution in the test-glasses. When this has been a.scertained, 
exactly i g. of the finely ground cinders is weighed into a 
numbered porcelain boat, the boat pushed to the marked 
Dosition in the porcelain tube by means of a glass rod, and 
25 c.c. of silver nitrate .solution (containing 10-604 g. AgNOj, 
corresponding to 3-65 g. NaCl, per .litre) is placed in each 
test-glass. When all the weighed samples are in position, 
a current of hydrogen is passed through the tubes, and regulated 
by means of the screw clips to two or three bubbles per 
minute. After ten minutes, when all the ain has been expelled, 
the furnace is heated, at first gently, and then gradually raised 
to a red heat. After one and a half hours’ heating the 
elimination of the sulphur is complete. This is shown by 
no further cloudiness appearing in the silver nitrate solution, 
and by the improved and satisfactory settling out of the black 
precipitate of silver sulphide. The gas supply to the furnace 
is then gradually reduced, and the hydrogen current interrupted. 
The test-glasses are removed in turn, and without filtering off 
the preeSpitate i c.c. of iron-indicator (2-5 g. ferric nitrate 
dissolved in 100 c.c. nitric acid of sp. gr. 1-38) is added, and 
the solution immediately titrate8»with ammonium* thiocyanate 
solution up to permanent redness. The thiocyanate solution 
contains 4-752 g. pftr litre, and should corresponc^ exactly with 
the silver nitrate solution. If the number of cubic centimetres 
of ammonium thioj;yanate be denoted by a, then th« percentage 

of sulphur in the pyrites cinders is • 
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Moore (/ Ind. Eng. Chem., 1916, p.< 26; J. Chem. Soc. 
Abstr., ii. p. 263) transfers 1-3738 g. of cinder, ground ' 

to pass 100 mesh, to a 50 c.c. wrought-iron crucible containing 
7 g. powdered sodium peroxide, mixes well up, sprinkles a 
little peroxide over the surface, covers the crucible, and heats 
over a moderate flame until the contents are in quiet fusion. 
After cooling, rinse the crucible cover into a 400-c.c. beaker, 
and add water to make up to about 50 c.c. Dip the crucible 
into the water, letting it rest on its side, and cover the beaker 
by a watch-glass; when the action is over, remove and rinse 
the crucible, add hydrochloric acid slowly until the iron residue 
is dis.solved, avoiding any great excess of acid, and transfer 
to a 500-c.c. flask. Add 0 4 to 0 5 g. aluminium powder, shake 
well until the iron is reduced, heat to boiling until the 
aluminium is nearly all dissolved. After cooling, make up 
to the mark, pass through a dry filter, pipette 200 c.c. into 
a beaker, dilute to 450 c.c., add 1 c.c. concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, precipitate by 25 c.c. of a 5-pcr-ccnt. BaCk solution, filter 
through a Gooch crucible packed with asbestos, and dry this 
100 

in a flame. The BaSO^ x — gives the percentage of sulphur. 

4 

The method employed by the General Chemical Company, 
New York (Z. anal. Client., 1911, p. 187) has been modified 
by Sznajder {Chem. Zeit., 1913, p. 1107) as follows:—2-5 g. 
burnt ore, finely ground, is mixed with i g. anhydrous sodium 
carbonate and 4 g. zinc oxide, and heated for half an hour 
to red heat in an open, inclined iron crucible (40 mm. high, 
50 mm. wide at the top, and 30 mm. at the bottom), now 
and then stirring the contents. After cooling, the mass is 
taken up with boiling water, washed into a 250-c.c. flask, 
fillqfl up to the mark, 200 c.c. filtered off, heated to boiling, 
phenolphthalein added, then dililte hydrochloric add up to 
decolorisation, then 30 c.c. one.fifth normal barium- chloride 
solution (24-432 g. per litre) ^dded, with stirring, and the liquid 
retitrated while hot, together with the precipitate, by one-fifth 
normal solution of sodium carbonate up to*a faint pink colour. 
If a cubic centimetres of the sodium carbonate solution have 
.been added, the cinders contain 0-16 (30 —per cent, sulphur. 
This method has proved to be of practical value; it shows 0-02 
to 0 04 per cent, sulphur in excess of the gravimetric analysis. 
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The method of ffohofst is mentioned in the tcxc, p. 165. 

Martin {Monit.Scient., 1913, p. 687, and 1914, p. 86) treats 
3 g, finely ground pyrites cinders with aqua regia, takes up 
the residue with hydrochloric acid, dilutes with warm water 
to about 100 C.C., precipitates the iron with sodium carbonate 
(of which about 8 g. is required), filters, washes, and titrates the 
solution. He describe.s a number of precautions to be taken. 

Somerville ( /. Gas Lighting, 1914, p. 241) burns the sulphur 
in the cinders by a current of oxygen, absorbs the gases in 
alkali, oxidises the sulphite by hydrogen peroxide to sulphate, 
and estimates this cither by retitration of the alkali or by 
barium chloride. 

The glass-in.strument factory of Christ. Kob & Co. at 
Stiitzerbach, in Thuringia, recommends for the testing of sulphur 
in pyrites cinders an apparatus in which the tube for supplying 
the air is not fused to the flask, but carried through the cooler. 

Page 445 . Estimation of Coppsr in Burnt Pyrites. —Koelsch 
{Chem. Zeit., 1913, p. 753) reduces the difficultly soluble ferric 
sesquioxidc to protoxide by heating 10 g. of the burnt ore 
with 5 to 7 g. solid sodium hypophosphite and 40 c.c. hydro¬ 
chloric acid (sp.gr. m6) to boiling, dilutes (without filtration) 
with 100 c.c. hot water, precipitates the copper by sodium 
sulphide solution, filters, ignites, adds a little nitric acid and 
sulphuric acid, drives the acids off by heating, and estimates 
the copper by elcctrolysi.s. For less accurate work, the filter 
and precipitate are heated with to c.c. nitric acid (sp. gr. 1-4), 
a littie urea is added, the solution is cooled, rendered faintly 
ammoniacal, then acidified with* acetic acid and titrated with 
thiosulphate, after adding pota.ssium iodide. The treatment with 
hypophosphite and hydrochloric acid can be applied wherever 
highly ignited ferric oxide is.to be brought into solution. * 

Estimation of Iron. —The ferric oxide of 0’5 g. pyrites cinders. 
is dissolved by heating the turnt ore for some time with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid; the boiling solution is renewed 
by zinc, or preferably by stannous chlonde, the excess of 
which is removed by addition of a little merdUric chloride; 
the solution of ferrous chloride thus obtained is poured into 
J ^itre water, t«^ which about 2 g. manganous Sulphate and 
a drop or two of permanganate solution have been added. In 



this solution r.ie iron is estimated by fitratiijg with dednormal 
permanganate solution, of which every cubic centimetre indi- 
cates 0'005585 g., or, when working on 0-5 g. cindere, i-u; 
per cent. iron. 

Burning Pyrites-Smalls. 

Page 459. Polysius I'Ger. P. 262241) moulds small ores 
into balls by means of a special drum placed in front of 
the roasting-drum. 

A. G. Anderson (Fr. P. 45S442; Belg. P. 256447) moulds 
small ores ground down to 1 mm. in the moist .state in 
revolving cylinders into porous balls, pa.ssing hot gases through 
the mass. 

Grdndal (Ger. P. 277895) employs a tunnel-shaped furnace 
with flues in the walls, arranged lengthway, connected with 
a supply of air at the discharging-end of the furnace, and 
possessing in several places inside the furnace openings provided 
with regulators; if necessary, also with flues near the outlet, 
connected with a gas-generator and with a chimney. I’orous 
ore-balls are easily permeable for gas. There is no formation 
of dust, which is a great advantage over the ordinary burners 
for smalls, and even over lump-burners, and allows of dispens¬ 
ing with dust chambers. The burnt ore is obtained in a very 
easily managed form, and can be immediately utilised for 
the production of iron. If necessary, it can be further treated 
in an ordinary burner for smalls. 

Buddaeus (U.S. P. 1079897) burns small ore containing less 
than 30 per cent, sulphur, without any supply of heat from 
without, in kilns provided with a porous bottom through which 
air is blown in. 

G. H. Benjamin (Ger. P. 274663) provides the shelf-burners 
with*electrodes, in order to produc? a higher temperature. . 

Brackelsberg tZ. ange.w. Chem., 1916, I, pp. 281 et seq.) 
describes thg preparation of “agglomerated” balls of pyrites- 
or blende smalls. 

Page 482. • The Herreslwff Burner for Pyrites-Smalls. —The 
European patents for this burner are all taken in the name 
of the Nichdis Chemical Company, New Yorl; viz., B. P. i’3877 
of 1903; Ger. Ps. 143740, ,244713, 276570, 284586; Belg. P. 
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170351: Fr. Ps. 335065 ind 420975; It. P. I732|2; Span. P. 
31732; Austr. P. 15530; Hung. P. 28566; Russ, P. 9798; 
Swed. P. 17274; Norw. P. 13137. 

Improvements are described in B. Ps. 22022 of 1910 and 6372 
of 1912; U.S. Ps. 1066110,1123965,1123966. 

* The Ger. P. 276570 of the Nichols Chemical Co. describes a 
burner with inwardly cooled stirring-blades, attached to a 
vertical hollow shaft, and provided with junctions protected 
against the heat of the furnace. 

Page 497. The Wedge burners, according to Ger. P. 
255648 of U. Wedge, can be worked from beginning to end of 
the roasting in an uninterrupted way, by employing a 
mechanical burner with several shelves; the upper shelves 
perform the pre-roasting, and the lower ones finish the pro¬ 
cess, after mixing a reducing agent, such as coal, with the 
product. 

L. D. Anderson {Eng. and Min, 1914, p. 51) reports that 
the Wedge furnaces have given excellent results for roasting 
lead matte at Med vail, Utah. The same {ibid., p. 258) reports 
that lead matte is successfully treated by this burner in several 
American works; also copper regulus, which is roasted down 
from 22 to 5 per cent, sulphur. New American patents for 
these furnaces are U.S. P.s. 1123965 and 1123966. 

Page 494. Truchot {Rev. gin. chini.pure appL, 1914, p. 169) 
states that the furnaces of the Erzrostgesellschaft Coin are an 
essential improvement over the original Kauffmann burner; 
they save 28 per cent, of space a*d 50 per cent, of power, and 
do 10 per cent, more work. In this type the revolving axis 
and the stirring-blades are cooled by air blown in by a fan- 
blast. yhe ore slides from, one shelf to another by latorally 
inclined cast-iron plates, which greatly reduce the production 
of dust. The teeth of thc^ stirring-blades tye exchange¬ 
able. Their Ger. Ps. are Nos. f46o67, 250310, 262002, 267374, 
268649. * 

The Metallbank und Metallurgische Gesellschaft at Frank¬ 
furt a.M. (Ger. P. 263939) describes an agitating arrangement 
irfwliich all the^tirring-blades are attached to fhe agitating- 
shaft by means of a rod, bearing at its other end a transverse 
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piece which !ipasses through the inner wall of the shaft by a 
slit, and op the turning of the shaft by 90° lays itself against <- 
the inner side of the shaft. At the other end of the rod there 
is an enlargement which, on the progress of the rod, places itself 
firmly against the fore-end of the stirring-blade, and thereby 
presses this blade against its bearings on the shaft. The froht 
end of the rod may be provided with a screw-thread, the nut of 
which is .sunk in the stirring-blade, which presses against a 
projection provided in the inside of the rod, and thereb}' fastens 
the blade. The advantage of this arrangement consists in the 
secure and gas-tight attachment of the stirring-blades on the 
shaft, without employment of any fastenings liable to be burnt. 
Ger. P. 268602 of the same firm describes a .short boltjkin lieu of 
the rod, pressing by means of a nut against a projection at the 
back-cnd of the blade. This avoids any arrangement which 
easily burns fast by the action of the heat, the roasting- 
gases, and the dust. Further modifications are described 
in their Ger. Ps. 273942, 28S405, and appl. M 50050 and 

M55925. 

John Harris (B. Ps. 23331 of 1910, 28078 of 1911, 21897 of 
19T3 ; Ger. Ps. 247695 and 259208 ; P'r. P. 432121) describes a 
mechanical burner, divided Into vertical compartments, with 
arrangements at the flues and slides permitting repairs. The 
lower coils are placed in a cooling channel. Above the arched ■ 
bottom of the lowest roasting-bed there is a partition with zig¬ 
zag channels for introducing heat from without for the purpose 
of completing the roasting. The ore is supplied in successive 
portions; every charge is removed from the neighbourhood of 
the entrance plane previously to the arrival of the next charge, 
and the ore is moved over the furnace bed in such a way that 
every charge is kept .separated from those preceding and 
following it, up to the time that it, has approximately .attained 
the proper temperature. According to Chem. Trade /., 1914, p. 
182, several 1 -jarris burners hav^ been erected in England and 
on the Continent. Each corapUrtment roasts off 7 tons pyrites- 
smalls in twenty-four hours; the cinders ,are automatically 
removed, with* a minimum of manual labour. The cast-iron 
vertical shafts and the blades are cooled by water. Separate 
channels are provided for the a.scending roastk'g-gases, and fbr 
the ore dust, descending from bed to bed, which reduces the 
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formation of dust tQ such'an extent that there no cooling- 
chamber Required, and the gas can be passed from the gas flue 
straight into the Glover tower. For each compartment one 
horse-power is required to do the w’ork. The Harris Furnace 
Company at Sheffield contends that their furnace is cheaper 
than all other mechanical burners, and equally well adapted for 
rich and small ores ; for the roasting of zinc-blende and other 
sulphides it may be provided with an auxiliary heating 
arrangement. 

The same inventor (Ger. P. 273045) describes an agitating- 
shaft for mechanical ore-burners, provided with water- and air- 
cooling, with water-cooled, rake-shaped stirring-blades for the 
higher outside compartments, and air-cooled blades for the 
central, lower compartments, which travel mostly within the 
roasting material; this admits of greatly reducing the height 
of these central compartments and of working economically. 

Diiron (Ger. P. 275751) describes special shapes of stirring- 
blades. Tne same (Ger. P. appl. B28657) describes a charging 
apparatus for mechanical burners, allowing of very exact 
regulation, consisting of a helix causing a continuous agitation, 
avoiding any intermediate machinery (such as levers, toothed 
wheels, ropes, etc.), and loosening and drying the material, 
without requiring any supervision. 

Martin (Ger. P. 272918) prepares finely ground sulphide 
ores for the wet concentration by roasting to a moderate 
extent, with addition of a fixed or liquid oxidising agent. 
The iron pyrites is first oxidised; the ma.ss may then be 
subjected to a concentration by water, in order to separate 
the ferric oxide formed from the stilphides of lead and zinc, and 
these mixed sulphides may be again subjected to a moderated 
roasting process, in order to oxidise the zinc sulphide. By a 
seednd camcentration, the zinc oxide and sulphate (if suc'A is 
present) are separated from the lead sulphide. 

Zelewski (U.S. P. 1097500^ heats briquettes^ made from 
sulphide ores, in a closed chamber, first by fire-gases, igniting 
the gas given offjathe fire-gases are then cut off, and air is 
passed round the briquettes under pressure up to tTieir complete 
combystion. 

^pinzig and Ifommel (Ger. Ps, 272097 and 290835; Fr. P.' 
460128; Austr. P. 67690) employ .cTn arrangement for moving 
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the ore in a direction perpendicular t6 the piotion of the stirrers 
by moving these backwards and forwards.. At one pr several* 
rods, arranged transversely to the longitudinal axis of the 
furnace, rods are placed which are made to travel backwards 
and forwards; to them a number of stirring-blades is attached 
moving in the longitudinal direction, with V-shaped or plough¬ 
share-like stirrers. The patent specification describes a number 
of ways of carrying out this system. These burners, which are 
working at the zinc works at Neuss, are reported to work very 
well. Hommels Ger. P. 292487 describes various forms of 
stirring-blades for mechanical roasters. 

The mechanical dust-burners of Bracq and Moritz (w/ 
“Bragg,” as spelt on p. 501, line 19) is described in»detail by 
Barth in Chemische Apparatur, 1915, pp 95 and 105. Accord¬ 
ing to Che.m. Zeit., 1914, p. 816, forty such burners had been 
built during the last four years. According to Chetn. Zeit. 
Rep., 1914, p. 336, this burner roasts the sulphur in pyrites from 
50 per cent, down to less than i per cent.; each burner requires 
o-i to 0-25 h.p. The cinders in the bottom compartments 
are nearly cold, which in the case of cupriferous ores greatly 
facilitates the extraction of the copper. 

Barth (Ger. Ps. 289259 and 291886) cic.icribes a mechanical 
dust-burner containing a number of hearths, which are in turns 
fixed and moving; they revolve on a common hollow axis, 
consisting of two concentric tube.s, one of which serves for 
introducing .cold air into the single compartments, the other for 
taking the heated air away. 

Page 501. Various McchaMca! Burners for Pyrites-Smalls .— 
The Ger. P. of the Metallbank und Metallurgi.sche Gesellsch’aft 
is No. 243913, that of the Maschinenbauanstalt Humboldt, 
No* 243613. Other patentsSociety miniere ^t metal- 
lurgique de Pefiarroyna (Ger. P. 275908); Bracq (Ger. P.s. 
250623 and, 257424; B. P, ,20108 of 1912); Wagenmann, 
Seybel & Co. (Austr. P. 5^964); John G. Jones (Ger. P. 
263393: U.S. P..1097177); Kir.sch andc Mausser (Ger. P. 
263851); Gbttlieb (Ger P. 268330); Thorsell (Norw. P. 
34440); Gaiilard (Fr. P. 458413);. Helsingsborgs Koppar- 
Verks A. B.*(Ger. P. 261608); Kalinowsky i-id Roth ((iei^ P. 
appl. K29006); Dohet (Gen Ps. 258261 and 265075; Austr. P. 
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67180); Scherffenbejg (Gfir. P. 258766); Stout (te. Ps. 3581 
«nd 15463 of 1914): Parent (Ger. P. 264709); Woclje (Ger. P. 
216657); fowler (B. P. 7471 of 1914); Claude (Pr. P. 468968); 
Renwick (Ger. P. 246180); Herzig (U.S. P. 1108906); Timm 
(Austr. P. appl. 9226 of 1913); Ramen and Beskow (B. P. 
12214 of 1911; Ger. P. 253320); Kdwards (Ger. Ps. 242888, 
250774, and 255747); Ernest (Austr. P. appl. 2496); 
Chemische Industrie Akt. Ges. and Singer (Ger. P. 262610); 
S. et G. Dumont et Freres (Ger. P. 262183); Bousse 
(Ger. P. 280523); W. A. Hall (B. P. 20759 of ■9>2; U.S. P. 
1076763); Ridge (B. P. 23763 of 1912); Zetsche (Ger. P. 
280430); Saccharinfabrik A. G. vorm. Fahlberg, List & Co. 
(Ger. P. 257537); Zavelberg (U.S. P. 1107006; Fr. P. 468685; 
Ger. P.S. 284607 and 292809); Sarrasin (B. P. 26915 of 1913 ; 
P’r. P. 451182); Aktienge-sellschaft fiir Zinkindustrie vorm. W. 
Grillo and Schefczik (Ger. Ps. 280427 and 280429); Selas 
(Ger. P. 285913); Liitgens and Ludewich (Ger. P. 262128; 
Fr. P. 449144; U.S. P. 1176070); Nichols Copper Company 
(Ger. Ps. 276570, 284586, 286381, 287079, 28S013, 289998, 
and appl. No. 15180); Nichols Copper Company and Stout 
(B. P. 9958 of 1915); Hildebrandt (Ger. P. 290733); 
Maschinenfabrik A. G. vorm. Wagner & Co. (Ger. Ps 290534 
and 291239); Jenks (U.S. P. 1179928); Mount (U.S. P. 
1179952); de Spirlct (Ger. P, 292371); Hommel (Ger. P. 
292794). 

Kcppeler {Chem. Zcit., 1913, p. 1220) makes critical remarks 
on the modern burners for pyrites-smalls. He points out that 
many so-callcd improvements have not stood the trial of 
practical experience. Thus, c.g., She shortening of the way 
which the ore has to travel by increasing the stirring-up of the 
material, whereby the velocity of the roasting process is 
increased* has the drawback that it is less easy to adapt dhe’s 
self to changes in the conditions of working. More success for 
the increase of the working caQacity of the buriKirs may be 
expected from increasing their sfte. Against this conclusion, 
Nemes (//;«/., 1914,4). 2) urges that in case of the very large 
burners, going through 25 tons, difficulties arise witen they have 
to be laid off for repairs ; he therefore prefers burners for 8 to 
10 ‘tons duty. Kfeppeler [ibid., 1914, p. 318) m^es furthei* 
remarks on this subject. 
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.. JlOASTINC; OF Zinc-bLende. 

Page SOI. Purification of Zinc-blende by Washing .— 
Emerson (U.S. P. 1126965) separates blende from impurities 
by carrying the powdered ore in a thin layer through a 
bath which acts upon the blende, with formation of gas, just 
up to the point that the particles of ore are lifted by "the 
adhering gas a little above the surface of the layer, and can 
be mechanically removed from the mass below by a revolving 
set of cup.s. The bath serving for this purpose may be dilute 
(10 per cent.) sulphuric, hydrochloric, or nitric acid, or a solution 
of sodium chloride or sulphate in which by electrolysis acid 
or chlorine is liberated. , 

Page 507. Various Processes. —Hommel (Swiss P. 72083) 
describes a special construction of a muffle for roasting 
blende. Oueneau (U.S. P. 1132684; Fr P. 445233; Ger. 
P. 288648; B. P. 15460 of 1912) roasts blende in an electrical 
furnace. 

Borchers, Schenk, and Thomas (Ger. P. 242312) convert 
the blende into briquettes, and roast these at a temperature 
of 700° to 800° on movable grates in the flame of a furnace 
working with a flame containing an excess of oxygen and 
aqueous vapour. In this case it is stated that no zinc is 
volatilised, nor is there any zinc sulphate formed. 

Buddaeus (B. P. 29042,1913 ; Ger. P. 278443; P'r. P. 466397) 
converts the blende into briquettes, applying calcium silicate 
as a cementing material, in case of necessity with addition 
of a combustible substance.,. Owing to the porosity of these 
briquettes the sulphur can be roasted off without fuel till 
below I or 2 per cent. His U.S. P.s. are 1079897 and 1121226. 

Saulles (U.S. P. 1183172) roasts blende (with the addition 
of carbon near the end of the roasting) with a regulated 
supply of air, so as to [irevent the temperature of the charge 
from exceeding 1000°. This' effects the decomposition and 
reduction of sulphates without volatilising any of the metal. 

Mechanical Blende-roasting Furnaces. 

Page 508. Eichhorn (Ger. P. appl. E., sJfJo. 18389) places 
two revolving drums in slanting positions, one above the 
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other. The top drum *is sufficiently heated iby the hot 
•gases evolved in -the bottom drum. The blende, after 
receiving a first roasting in the top drum, falls into the bottom 
drum, where it receives its final roasting; in that drum hot¬ 
air pipes are arranged, heated by producer-gases. The heating- 
gases are kept separated from the roasting-gases. 

Zelewski (Ger. P. 195724) employs two muffles, both of them 
with stirring apparatus, independent of each other, and capable 
of being worked in opposite directions. If the blende is not 
sufficiently roasted off, the stirring apparatus of the top muffle 
is stopped, and the blende moved backwards and forwards in 
the bottom muffle until it is sufficiently desulphurised. As 
the stoppage of the top muffle cau.ses a great diminution 
of the ore got through, and in case of blende inclined to 
fusing may lead to awkward disturbances, the inventor, at 
Hommel’s advice, took the Ger. P. 201191, according to which 
a continuously working furnace for the first roasting is 
combined with two or more furnaces in which the ore can 
be kept as long as it is necessary to complete the roasting. 

Horamel states that the blende-roasting furnaces provided 
with inside stirrers are by far inferior to the revolving-hearth 
furnaces, both with respect of the cost of plant and repairs, 
and of their reliability. The revolving-hearth furnaces have 
no parts moving in the hot gases, and their stirrers require 
no cooling, but consist of plain, flat steel, easily replaceable. 
Repairs at the muffles of the MacDougall kind (p. 474 of our 
text) are very difficult to make, whilst they are easily made at 
hearth furnaces. The MacDougall furnace requires less ground 
space, but is very much higher {i furnace for getting through 
15 to 20 tons is about 33 ft. high), which causes extra expenses 
for stairs and platforms, and greatly interferes with the control 
of Ihe single muffles. Thatffurnace also produces very ffiuch 
dust, as .the gases on ascending strike against the ore falling 
from one muffle into the other. • 

Page 510. The blende-roasting furnape of Merton and 
Ridge (B. Ps. 13625, 1909; 3843 and 3981, Ger. Ps. 

253892 and 268583), constructed by the Ridge Roasting 
Furnace and En^neering Company, 62 London Wall, LonSonr, 
is so arranged that the ore ^s* moved forward on long 
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hearths by ' means of revolving stirrers* ' It is shown in 

Figs. 6 to 8. According to epistolary information from* 
that firm, this furnace possesses a great many advantages. 
It has been possible to roast in it blende containing 37 
per cent, zinc, 13 to 19 per cent, iron, and 3 per cent, 
lead, down to 07 per cent, sulphur, and even damp ore can 
be worked with it by providing a mechanical drying stove 
on the top of the furnace. According to Hommel, this 
furnace admits of a much more thorough turning-over of the 
ore than any other, which is caused by the fact that the ore 
doe.s not merely progress in a given direction, but is strongly 
stirred up, especially in the mixing-zones, without being moved 
forward for a great length. Especially in this reject the 
Merton furnace has a great advantage over the Hegeler 
furnace, in which the ore is turned over at most once every 
one and a half hours. A la-J-ton Merton furnace has about 
the same dimensions as a Hasenclever furnace block. Three 
muffles are superposed over one another; only the bottom 
muffle is heated from below and above by produccr-gas. There 
are six perpendicular shafts, provided with stirring-arms, and 
cooled by water. The two outside stirrers make the ore travel 
steadily forwards; the four inside stirrers are arranged in pairs, 
and thus produce two mixing-zones in which the ore is most 
energetically treated. Heated air is passed into the bottom 
muffle, which produces a complete roasting-off of the blende. 
At full work each furnace requires 6 h.p.; one man can attend 
to four furnace.s. The co.st is ;^iscx3 all complete Hommel 
considers this furnace to be far better for roasting blende than 
any other. The muffles of thS Merton furnace are comparatively 
low, which is produced by placing the leading-point of the 
stirrers at the highest point of the muffle. The only drawback 
which might be urged against this furnace is that hi certain 
places not touched by the revolutions of the stirrers, dead 
corners are 'formed in which* the ore is without movement. 
But this is a very small matter in comparison with all the 
other advantages ,of the furnace, and it can be remedied by 
moving, once in a day, the ore accumulated there by means 
of a rake into the circulating part. This has the advantage 
Of ^affording a control whether the man irf charge has done 
his duty of looking into*^Ihe muffle from time to time. 
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Vivian {Z. kngew. Chem.^ 191S. ii- P- 285) also discusses this 
furnace. , 

Spirlet’s furnace {Eng. and Min. J.., xcviii. p. 617; Ger. Ps. 
236089 and 292371) consists of three circular hearths turning 
round a central shaft, and a fixed hearth underneath. It roasts 
in twenty-four hours 5 tons blende, with less than i h.p. and a 
consumption of less than 10 cwt. coal. The roasting-gas 
contains from 5 to 7 per cent. SOj. Australian blende can be 
roasted off to l per cent., Algerian blende to 2 per cent, sulphur 
in the cinders. The Spirlet furnace is working at the Vieille 
Montagne Co. at Ovcrpclt and Engis in Belgium, and at Stolberg 
in Prussia; another furnace was being built in 1915 at one of 
the works of the Grasselli Chemical Co. in West Virginia. In 
comparison to the Hegcler furnace (pp. 498 and 1566), widely 
used in the United States, it has no advantage with respect of 
prime cost, but with that of the cost of working. 

In Eng. and Min. /., xeix. p. 420 (1915;, the various types of 
blende-roasting furnaces working in the United States are 
enumerated. P'or the production of sulphuric acid the Hegeler 
furnace is exclusively employed, which, since its introduction in 
the year 1882, has not been materially changed. 

Rissmann-Rubcl’s blende-roasting furnace (f/W., p. 326) is 
a modified Zellweger furnace, 155 ft. long, consisting of two 
parallel hearths 8 ft. wide, between which the spindle of the 
stirrers is carried on a frame. The arch rests at the outside on 
brickwork, and is supported inside by an iron frame. A weak 
point is that the arrangement for keeping the slot in which the 
stirring arrangement is running is very imperfect. 

Other patents for mechrmical blende-roasting furnaces:— 
Dohet (Ger. P. 258261); Helsingsborgs Kopparwerks Aktiebolag 
(Ger. P. 261605); John Harris (B. Ps. 23331 of 1910 and 7722 
of I912); Kessler (Ger. P. 270273); Aktiengesells"haft’fiir 
Zinkindustiie vormals Griilo and Schefezik (Ger. Ps. 280427, 
280429, and ,287078; Fr P. 473310); Bousse (Ger. P. 280532); 
Edwards (Ger. Ps. 242688 ahd 255747); Heinz and Freeland 
(U.S. P. 986709)1 Nichols Chemical Co.„(Ger. P. 143740); 
Maschinenba'Uanstalt Humboldt (Ger. P. 180263); Enke (Ger. 
P. 211433); Scherffenberg (Ger. P. 237215); Tr 611 er,,(Ger. 
i*. 197258)) Bracq-Laurent and Moritz (Ger. P. 249847); 
Saccharinfabrik vorm. Fahlberg, List & Co. (Ger. P. 257537); 
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Liitgens (Ger. P. ,26015*6); Nichols Copper Cjo. (Ger. P. 
•276570); .Klepetko .(Ger. P. 185013); Liitgens ancLLudewich 
(Ger. P. 275464); F. D. Baker (Ger. P. 232895). ’ 

Max Liebig in his hook, Zink und Cadmium, 1913, pp. 234 
et seq., describes a number of other furnaces for this object. 


Page 511. Comparison of the Various Blende-roasting 
Furnaces .—We follow in the first instance the statements of 
Hommel {Metallurgie, 1912, pp. 294 et seq.). He gives the follow¬ 
ing data concerning several of the most important furnaces:— 
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the last two columns of the ftible refer to revolving-hearth 
furnaces and MacIJougall furnaces. Although these do not 
allow of complete roasting, the blende can be tbasted off in 
them,down to about 3 per cent. S, and they therefore come, 
intb question for »ach cases where the last stage of*the proces# 
must be under absolute control, by^ putting the pre-roasted ore 
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through dea(l-roasting furnaces and leaving it in these until the 
desired degree of desulphurisation has been attained., *' 

All the statements of the table refer to a tworshift day of 
twenty-four hours. The following special remarks have to be 
made:— 

Number of Attendant Men. —This is particularly high for 
the Hegcler furnace, owing to its mechanical imperfections. 
Owing to its great height, one man can attend only to 
two such furnaces, against four Merton and revolving-plate 
furnace.s. Besides, one fireman is calculated for each set of 
furnaces. 

Quantity of Ore got through per Day. —This is very high in 
case of the preliminary roasters, since the ore is net kept in 
them anything like as long time as in the dead-roasters. 

Cost of Plant. —This is by far the highest for the Hegeler 
and MacDougall furnaces, and lowest for the Rhenania furnace. 
The best comparison is obtained from the co.st of plant per ton 
of ore got through; this is much lower for the shelf-roasters and 
the Merton furnace than for the Rhenania furnace. The cost 
stated for the Hegeler furnace is rather below the fact. 

Coal and Power. —The consumption ol these is far the lowest 
for shelf-roasters; for the Merton furnace it is higher than for 
the Hegeler furnace, owing to the much more thorough working 
of the ore. 

Desulphurising Factor. —This is comparatively low for the 
Hegeler and Merton furnaces. The factor of the Rhenania 
furnace is put=i,as it is the lowest. This is an average, as 
the three muffles of that furnace have the comparative factors 
1:2:4. 

Working Cost. —For this the following rates were assumed, 
which of course are subject to great local variations :— 

Daily wages . . 5'00 marks per shift. »• 

Coal . . . 10-00 „ ton. 

Power (electric) . . . o-io „ horse-power hour. 

The amortisation was calcuFated for ten years. The cost of 
repairs for the Hegeler furnace is assumed too low. 

The conclusion drawn by Hommel from all those data is: 
that hardly any saving can be attained by the Hegeler fitrnace, 
"but that the* Merton furnace affords a savings of nearly 50 ^er 
cent. The working cost of the shelf furnace is so low that 
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there is room for cembining it with one or more bead-roasting 
furnace. • ■ ’ 

According to Hasenclever (/. Sec. Chcm. Ind., 1911, p. 1291), 
the progress in the development of mechanical blende-roasting 
in Germany during the year 1911 was but slow. Many spelter 
works had spent a good deal of money for experiments with 
blende-roasting furnaces of their own construction. The main 
difficulty is that the German spelter works are frequently 
compelled to use blende containing lead, which sinters during 
the roasting and adheres to the stirring arrangements. 

Schiitz, who describes the various apparatus for roasting 
blende {Metallurgies 1911, pp. 637-645), also comes to the con¬ 
clusion that up to that time none of the mechanical blende- 
roasting furnaces had had a full success, and that the mechanical 
roasting of blende was at that time still in the experimental 
stage, at least in Germany. In Mcfall and Ers, 1915, P- I 09 > 
makes a report on the progress in the roasting of blende up to 
that time. 

Page 511. Results of the Roasting of Zinc-blende. —Accord¬ 
ing to H. O. Hoffman {Trans. Anier. Inst. Min. Eng., 1904, 
p. 834), when roasting blende in the ordinary way, very little 
zinc sulphate remains in the cinders. To this Hommel {loc. cit.) 
remarks that Hoffman in his experiments had exceeded the 
temperature of decomposing the zinc sulphate. If the tempera¬ 
ture is kept purposely low, 60 to 70 per cent, of the zinc 
contained in the blende may be obtained as sulphate. This 
sulphate begins to decompose soon over 600°, and is completely 
decomposed at 800°, at most at 850". Therefore Hommel 
prescribes preheating the air before it enters into the bottom 
muffle. Mistakes in the way of heating cause the fornution 
of matt# and of ferrite in the cinders. A strong formation of 
zinc ferrite also takes place if blende containing much iron is 
heated strongly from the outside and is vigorftusly worked 
without much excess of air. The temperature of the- 
formation of the ffirrite is above 1200°. Mistak^es in heating 
may be caused both by overdoing and by underdoing it. The 
same»holds good of the supply of air. From his .experiments 
Hommel draws tRc following conclusions-i. The ore must be 
rapidly brought to the temperature of ignition, either by 
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heating fromf without or by the hot roasting-gases. 2. The 
ignited blende must be deprived of the greater part of its ' 
sulphur by thorough stirring and moderate supply of air, but 
without heating from without. 3. The nearly desulphurised 
blende must be brought into contact, at a temperature which 
need not exceed 800", and with thorough stirring, with a strong 
current of air, but in such a way that it is not cooled thereby. 
4. The space occupied by the ore in the muffle ought to be as 
nearly as possible equal to the free space. Hommel finds that 
most of the furnaces now used do not satisfy these prescriptions, 
more especially those built on the Hasenclever principle. Much 
better than these are the old Eichhorn-Liebig furnaces (our text, 
p. 504) in a slightly modified form; also the Delplace'furnaces, 
which, however, have an unduly complicated firing arrange¬ 
ment. Modern roa.sting-furnaces ought to be in any case 
worked with producer-gas. 

Max Liebig treats of the same matter in his Zink mtd 
Cadmium, 1913, pp. 222 et scq. 

Reed (U.S. P. 1069178) mixes the blende with part of the 
cinders from a previous operation. 

Titus and IBarcnscheer (U.S. P. 1069498^ mix blende with 
sodium chloride, heat it, and treat the cinders with chlorine. 

The Ger. P. 272918 of Martin {vide supra, p. 169) also 
belongs to this domain. 

Mostowitch (Z. angew. Chem., 1911, p. 763) describes the 
behaviour of zinc sulphate at high temperatures. He knows of 
cases where the sellers of roasted blende have been obliged to 
allow deductions from the selling price, owing to bad roasting. 

Nemes {Metallurgie, 1912, p. 516; Z. angew. Chem., 1913, 
ii. p. 55) writes on the roasting of blende in shelf furnaces. 
According to him, the decomposition of the sulphate is not 
merely depending upon the te'raperature, which Si nearly 
identical with various samples of blende in the same' furnace, 
but also upoh their composite*!, especially on the percentage 
of iron. Lead sulphate is not decomposed by heat in the 
blende furnaces; but by a secondary reacfion thiosulphate is 
transformed into silicate by quartz or by the silica of fireclay; 
therefore blende containing much lead acts more stronglyjjn 
the material of the furnaces than that containing but little lead. 
According to this author, the Rhenania furnaces (p. 504) have 
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been almost entirfly replaced in Belgium by|the Delplace 
furnace ^ee below), which yields in twenty-four hours from 12 
to i8 tons of cinders, with an expenditure of lO tt) I2 per cent, 
of coal, which cost about 50,000 francs. 

Maurice de Lummen {Chem. Trade /., 1916, Iviii. 255 
and lix., p. 261) states that in Europe the Hasenclever (p. 504) 
and the Delplace furnaces, both of them muffle furnaces worked 
by hand, are almost exclusively employed for the roasting of 
blende; in the United States the Hegeler mechanical furnace 
(p. 508) is in general use. He finds great fault with the Hasen¬ 
clever (Rhenania) furnace; according to him it is difficult to work, 
and the output of the operation is too small (800 or 900 kg. 
blende per diem); the roasting compartments are too tall, 
causing a bad use of the air and the production of gases poor 
in SO.^; the working doors are too large, and thereby allow the 
entrance of an excess of cold air, also hindering the frequent 
raking of the blende by reason of its rapid cooling; and the 
consumption of fuel is very high. Very much superior to the 
Hasenclever furnace, according to Lummen, is the Delplace 
furnace. This is composed of a series of units similar to those 
of the Maletra furnace (p. 465), and it is furnished with grates 
heating the lower shelf of each unit, the flames from the grates 
circulating under the lower .shelf. The working of the furnace 
is the same as that of an ordinary Maletra furnace, the raw 
blende being charged on to the upper stage, and remaining a 
certain number of hours on each of the stages from top to 
bottom. A battery of Delplace furnaces is generally composed 
of nine, twelve, or fifteen units, each burning about i ton of 
blende per twenty-four hours, flvery group of three units is 
furnished with two fireplaces, each of which has a muffle, heated 
by the heat radiated from the fire, and into which the coal is 
ch 5 rge<k In this muffle tho coal distils, giving up its volatile 
matter .and forming coke. When the evolution of volatile 
matter is completed, the coke, is pushed on to‘the fireplace, 
where it burns. Air heated by%e waste heat of the burners 
is brought by canals, leading in several directions, to burn the 
gases liberated by the coal. This permits of distributing the 
heat, in a very regular manner. The air used for the com¬ 
bustion of the *ilphur in the blende is also strongly heateti 
before being introduced into the.ftirnace- This disposition of 
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the burners, (together with the recovery pf the waste heat, 
enables the, blende to be roasted with an .extremelyi, reduced * 
quantity of fuel; several works employing this furnace have 
a consumption of fuel of 10 per cent, of the weight of the raw 
blende charged. The height of the roasting compartments of 
the furnaces (that is to say, the distance between the upper side 
of one slab and the lower side of the following one) is 6^ feet. 
The operating doors on each shelf are very small, and exactly 
proportioned to enable the introduction of the shaft of a rake, 
the .section of which is about 12 in. to i| in. All this results in 
a great concentration of heat as well as a good utilisation of the 
air in the furnace. Sulphurous gases are obtained containing 
on an average 6-5 to 7 per cent, of SOj. This is impossible to 
attain with any other type of blende furnace. The fact that 
the operating doors are very small, permits of working the 
furnace without its cooling in a sensible manner. The operation 
is the same as with a Maletra furnace. Each unit is worked 
with four or six hours’ interval. The workman commences by 
emptying the lower floor containing blende completely roasted,. 
then bringing down successively the contents of the furnace. 
When the uppermost floor has been emptied, he charges it with 
from 180 to 250 lb. of raw blende. Every hour or every two 
hours during the four or six hours’ interval between the working 
of a unit, the operator rakes each floor of the unit so as to stir 
the blende and renew the layer on top. He thus works in a 
compartment of restricted dimensions, and has only to .stir a 
minimum quantity of blende ; he gets through 1000 to 1200 kg. 
Every time the furnace is operated to lower the blende from 
one floor to another, the ore b vigorously stirred and brought 
into contact with the air. The furnaces being back to back, each 
compartment is always worked at the same time as the corre¬ 
sponding compartment on the oppesite side. The blende w hich 
falls from the front is piled on the immediately lower floor of the 
rear. By this.method the operators mutually control one another. 

The Delplace furnace thus 'possesses the following points;— 

(1) Easy \yorkifig and good yield. 

(2) Low roasting compartments, producing gases rifh in 

SO2 (7 per cent.), and concentration o.'’ heat favourable 

to roasting. 
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(3) Small operating Soors, enabling of freopent ■ stirring 

ivithout cooling the furnace. 

(4) Heating of the air introduced into the furnace. 

(5) Low fuel consumption. 

Of the Hegcler furnace, Lummen gives the following account. 
This mechanical furnace is employed in the United States by 
all the zinc works which transform the SOj gases produced in 
roasting blende into sulphuric acid. Introduced in 1882, it 
has scarcely been modified since. The furnace has two com¬ 
partments, about 75 ft. long. Each compartment has seven 
shelves, the two lowest being fitted with muffles for the purpose 
of heating. The movement of the blende across the furnace is 
carried out by means of rabble arms dragged by a chain. The 
rake enters at one end of a shelf and leaves at the opposite 
end; then, after being cooled, it enters the furnace again. 
Every shelf is fitted at its two extremities with movable doors, 
permitting the entr)- and exit of the rakes. The height of the 
shelves is relatively great (about 2 ft.), which causes a deficiency 
in the use of the air and produces gases very poor in SO.^ 
(3 to per cent.). The blende is stirred at intervals varying 
from one and a half to two hours, which is little for a mechanical 
furnace. The capacity of a Hegeler furnace is about 40 tons 
of blende per twenty-four hours; and although the furnace is 
mechanical, the number of workers varies from thirteen to 
fifteen. The consumption of coal is very high, viz., 25 per cent, 
of the weight of the raw ore charged. The necessary power is 
about 40 h.p. In view of its dimensions, a Hegeler furnace 
cannot be constructed in an existing building. Considering 
that the price of the furnace is about $60,000, it is apparent 
that although the use of this apparatus is possible in America, 
it‘will *001 be so in Europe. Besides the disadvantages of 
getting an imperfectly roasted ore, and gases very poor in 
SOj, the cost of roasting a tjn of ore is the s^me as with a 
Hasenclever furnace, and is mutfi higher than with a Delplace 
furnace. For the* last decade European manufacturers have 
been aware of the interest that a good mechanical furnace for 
the i-o&sting of blende would present, and numerous systems 
have been propcsed and tried. Most of the tritilshave been 
made with a view of adapting to thfe roasting of blende furnaces 
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of the MacDougall type {vide our text, p. 474), trials which have 
established, tiiat this kind of furnace is not suitable., If built' 
with a diameter only at the best great enough for obtaining a 
suitable -production, the height of the roasting compartments 
becomes too great for a good utilisation of the air. Moreover, 
if the diameter of the furnace did not already require a con¬ 
siderable height of the arches, it would be necessary to construct 
it with a .sensible distance between two consecutive arches, in 
order to replace, if required, a broken arm. Another dis¬ 
advantage of the MacDougall type of furnaces is that they 
generally produce much dust. If this is not of capital import¬ 
ance in roasting pyrites, it becomes so in roasting blende, 
having regard to the value of the zinc. In addition, arty furnace 
employing cast-iron rabble arms must have them strongly 
cooled with either air or water circulation. This, then, involves 
on the one hand carrying off the heat units from the furnace, 
whilst on the other supplying them by burning coal in the 
fires. The only mechanical furnace tried in late years, and not 
having these inconveniences, is that invented by a Belgian 
engineer, X. de Spirlet (comp, our text, p. 509). The principle of 
the furnace is original, and entirely distinct from what has pre¬ 
viously been tried. The characteiistic of the apparatus is that 
it has no metallic parts in the interior of the furnace. This is 
composed of a certain number of platforms of fireclay material, 
superposed and alternatively fixed and movable. The fixed 
ones are carried on six columns arranged round the furnace, the 
movable ones turning about an imaginary vertical axis. They 
are fitted with rollers, and move on a rail carried by columns. 
Into the interior face of each ■arch are built a certain number 
of fireclay bricks arranged like teeth, and displacing the blende 
towards cither the interior or the exterior. The space between 
two (S)nsecutive plates forms a shelf of the furnace\e and' is 
closed by a sand joint. Generally the furnace comprises three 
shelves, of which only the lowest is heated. The advantages 
of such a construction are Apparent. By suppressing the 
metallic arms, the height of the shelves is very slight—hardly 
greater than tiiat of the shelves of the Delplace furnaces. The 
consumption of coal is small, never exceeding 10 per cent. As 
the shelves are low, the production of dust k not important 
The weak point of the furnace is evidently the employment of 
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teeth of fireclay materials, which must necessitatejthe stoppage 
•of the fiirnace when the number broken become, too great. 
Several attempts have been made to roast blende *in revolving 
drums like modern cement kilns. These attempts have never 
brought anything but disappointment to those who have made 
them. Besides the great difficulty of constructing muffle 
furnaces of that kind, the utilisation of the air is as bad as 
possible, giving gases containing a very feeble percentage of 
SOj. Moreover, the roasting is defective. As far as Europe 
is concerned, one can say that up to the present no mechanical, 
furnace has been definitely adopted for the roasting of blende. 
The utilisation of the gases from the roasting of blende, and 
the method of transforming them into sulphurie acid, are the 
same as for the gases produced by the roasting of pyrites. 
As the SOg contents of the gases from blende furnaces is not 
always so high as that of pyrites gases, for the same acid 
output a somewhat larger chamber space must be provided 
if blende is burnt. As most blendes contain fluorides, the life 
of the Glovers is generally quite short enough, whatever the 
quality of the packing employed. Usually after twelve or 
eighteen months’ working the packing of the Glover mu.st be 
replaced, so that one Glover must always be kept in reserve. 
The consumption of nitrate is practically the same as with 
pyrites, excepting always if furnaces giving gases poor in SOj 
are employed. As regards the life of the lead chambers, this 
is practically the same as with pyrites. Many continental and 
American zinc works employ the contact process in connection 
with their blende furnaces, the system most in favour seeming 
to be that of Grillo-Schroeder. ’It was at the zinc works of 
Grillo that Dr Schroeder invented and tried his contact process. 
The operation is not more difficult than with pyrites, except 
that mare precautions must be taken in washing the gases 
before putting them in contact with the platinum, on account 
of the regular presence of silicou tetrafluoride in the sulphurous 
gases from blende furnaces. ' ' 

As England produces but little zinc, the quantity of 
sulphuric acid made from blende is insignificant ih comparison 
with that produced from pyrites or spent oxide. In Germany 
th'e quantity of <Bcid produced from blende does not suffe/ 
sensibly from that produced from ji^rites. In Belgium, on the 
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other hand, |55 per cent, of the total pro(Juction of sulphuric 
acid was rnade from blende, explainable, by the .fact that* 
Belgium produced annually nearl}- 200,000 tons of zinc, repre¬ 
senting a quantity of blende to be desulphurised of about 
450,000 tons. So considerable a production would be possible 
only with difficulty, if the Belgian zinc works were obliged 
themselves to desulphurise all the blende treated in the zinc 
furnaces. That is why these factories have working arrange¬ 
ments with the acid works, more or less in their vicinit)'. The 
latter receive the raw blende, extract the sulphur, and then 
return the roasted blende to the zinc works. The roasting 
works receive the sulphur gratuitously, and also what is called 
a “roasting bounty"—that is to say, for each ton‘of blende 
roasted they receive a fixed sum, which ten years ago reached 
10 or 12 francs. In later years this bonus has declined to 5 
francs, and even less, the zinc works having more demand from 
acid makers than they have blende to be desulphurised. This 
desire on the part of the acid makers to roast blende, due to 
the sensible difference in the cost price of the acid, has been 
developed since the introduction of the Delplace furnace, which 
may be employed at choice cither for blende or pyrites, the 
fires being extinguished in the latter case. 

[I have thought it right to reproduce the paper of M. de 
Lummen (about whose personality nothing is stated in the 
Ckem. Trade /.), in detail, in view of its interest, but it is 
hardly necessary to say that I entirely repudiate any responsi¬ 
bility for his statements, whether they are laudatory or the 
reverse, as well as for the manner in which they are framed.— 
G. L] 

Page 512. Testing the Cinders from Roasting Blende. —This 
subject is briefly treated on pp. 511 et seq.; we here gave sdme 
details on it. 

The examination for sulfhuf is carried out as follows:— 

(a) Quick methods for rhedidng the work. —According to F. 

{Z. angew. jChem., 1894, p. 392), the«iforemen make the 
following te^t. They heat the cinders with 10 c.c. dilute 
hydrochloric acid (i : 2) in a small flask, and place intp the 
iieck of this a slip of paper, moistened with a neutral or fain^y 
alkaline solution of lead acelate; from the depth of the browij 
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colour produced oij the paper they judge of ^he state of 
‘roasting. • • • 

Max Liebig {Zink und Cadmium, p. 34) dissdlves 2 g. of 
the cinders in aqua regia, by slowly heating in a flask, placed 
on a sand-bath in a slanting position. He then evaporates to 
dryness, dissolves in water acidulated with hydrochloric acid, 
filters, dilutes to 200 c.c., places all the^ samples on a dark 
plane, adds an excess of ,''5 normal barium chloride solution (of 
which, when working on 2 g. cinders, each cubic centimetre 
indicates | per cent. S) and notes the number of seconds 
elapsing until the appearance of an opacity which admits of 
judging on the sulphur contents. 

The same author estimates in samples containing 2 per 
cent. S or upwards the sulphur by the method of Wildenstein 
(Lunge-Keane’s Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis, vol, i. 
p. 278), consisting in running in a -solution of barium chloride, 
with application of a bell-jar filter. The solution contains per 
litre 76 25 g. BaCl,^,2H.p, and i c.c. of it when working on 2 g. 
substance indicates 0-5 per cent, sulphur. 

(b) Accurate methods. —The estimation of the sulphur is 
carried out volumetrically by the method of Lunge and Stierlin 
(p. 298). In the presence of very much zinc it may happen 
that, in consequence of the secretion of zinc oxide and carbonate 
during the titration, an opacity is produced which makes it 
difficult to recognise the exact point at which the colour of the 
methyl-orange is changed to the “intermediate” point. In 
such cases it is preferable to carry on the titration, both of the 
pure bicarbonate and that of the solution finally obtained, 
until the indicator shows a decided red colour. 

In the case of cinders containing upwards of 6 per cent, 
sulphur, the mixture is made as follows1-603 g- cinders, 
2-o5o g.«odium bicarbonate, 4 g. potassium chlorate, 2 0* 3 g. 
ferric oxide, free from sulphur. If we designate the con¬ 
sumption of acid for the original bicarbonate =» .A, that for 
retitration = B, the percentage f>f sulphur in the cinders is 
= A-B. 

In many cases there is an understanding, binding both on 
the sellers and the buyers, that as “injurious” or still 
“removable” sslphur the difference between the totaf 
percentage of sulphur (<r), and tjjA combined in the cinders 
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with lead, calcium, magnesium, or barium to sulphates {b), is to 
be understood. The difference a — b = c shows the sulphur stilf 
present in the cinders in the shape of zinc sulphate {d) and 
and zinc sulphide (r). Since it is uncertain whether those 
metals are really present in the cinders in the shape of 
sulphides, Hassreidter {Z. angcw. Omn., 1906, p. 137) 
recommends the direct estimation of the “ injurious ” sulphur, 
r, by estimating the sulphur of zinc sulphate, d, and zinc 
sulphide, e; therefore the sum d+c, in the following manner:— 
Sulphur of Zinc Sulphate [d). —Extract in a ^-litre flask 
25 g. of the cinders with water, fill up with water after cooling, 
filter, and estimate in 200 c.c. the zinc (+ any cadmium present) 
by the method of Schaffner. 65-37 parts of zinc coi^espond to 
32-07 parts of sulphur present as zinc sulphate. 

Sulphur of Zinc Sulphide if). —Extract 2 or 3 g. cinders 
with a solution of 30 g. pure zinc in i litre of hydrochloric acid 
of sp. gr. I- 19, in a flask with reflux cooler at boiling-heat, and 
pass the H^S thereby quantitatively liberated into a test-bulb, 
charged with 30 to 40 c.c. of a solution of bromine in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, which causes the conversion of the II.,S into 
sulphuric acid. Brominated hyd'orhioric acid is for this 
purpose preferable to hydrogen peroxide, because it admits 
of following the progress of the reaction in the test-bulb by 
the gradual decolorisation of the reagent, so that it is always 
possible to recognise whether the oxidising agent had been 
employed in the necessary excess. After removing the excess 
of bromine and approximately neutrali.sing the hydrochloric 
acid with sodium carbonate, the sulphuric acid is precipitated 
by barium chloride. ' 

Some descriptions of blende contain aluminates and silicates 
of zinc which pertinaciously resist the action of aqua regia. 

l‘indt {Metnll und Er::. 1915, p. 335 ; Z. angew. Chtm., 1915, 
if. p. 613) describes the injurious effect of the sulphur of 
sulphides and sulphate in roasted blende on the manufacture 
of zinc, which makes it necesstiry to test for it. 

Treatment of Complex Ores yielding Poor Gases. 

‘ Page 51 The furnace of Channing and Folding, mentioned 
in the text, is more accurately described by Redepenning in 
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Berg- und Rundschau, 1911, pp. i-w; extr. in 

*Z. angew^Chetn., 1912, p. 860. • 

Hybinette (Ger. P. 275204) adds to cupric-sfllphide ores 
from 2 to 5 per cent, sodium sulphide before roa.sting; this 
prevents the formation of hard lumps of cupric sulphide, which 
are not dissolved in the succeeding treatment with ferric salts. 

The U.S. P. of Carmichael (whose German patent is 
mentioned on p. 514) is No. 1124696. 

Offerhaus {Metall und Ers, x. p. 863; Z. augew. Chem., 
1914, ii. p. 442) describes the “pyritic process” for smelting 
copper ores in kilns, in which ferrous sulphide, FeS, serves as 
fuel; in the “semipyritic process” coke is used at the same 
time. At Copperhill factory part of the furnaces is connected 
with a sulphuric acid plant, consisting of twenty-four large and 
eighty small chambers, and eleven Gay-Lu.‘;sac towers, with a 
daily production of 600 tons sulphuric acid of 60° Be. 

According to Dempwolff {Meta// und Erz, 1914, p. 619; 
Chem. Zeit. Rep., 1915, p. 127), on heating lead sulphide up to 
450° principally lead .sulphate is formed ; at higher temperatures 
more SO,, is formed, but no SOy When all the lead has been 
converted into sulphate, all stages in the proportion of SO2; 
SO3 are gone through, until at 760° the proportion 65 SO^: 
35 SO3 has been attained. If the temperature is raised still 
higher, besides the oxidation also reduction sets in. By the 
admixture of indifferent substances the limit of the reaction 
can be moved on even to higher temperatures. 

G. de Bechi (B. Ps. 9939, 1906, and 4246, 1912) separates in 
mixed sulphide ores the lead and zinc by converting the 
sulphides into sulphates. The finely ground ore is treated 
with a hot solution of ferric sulphate, containing free sulphuric 
and nitric acid, whereby PbS and ZnS are converted into 
sulphate#, the ferric sulphate being reduced to ferrous 
sulphate^ c.g., 

ZnS + re 2 (S 04 )s - 2^804+ 2 FeS 04 + S. * 

The ferrous sulph»te is by the sulphuric ^nd nitric acid re¬ 
converted into ferric sulphate. The solution dontains zinc 
sulphite, whilst lead sulphate and free sulphur remain behind 
aifd are filtered off. P'rom the solution, on cooling, zin<* 
sulphate crystallises out; the m,o!her-liquor goes back into 
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the process, j The zinc sulphate is roasted, whereby the sulphuric 
acid requited for the process is regenerated; the residual ZnCf 
is converted ihto metallic zinc. The free sulphur is obtained 
by distillation or extraction by means of a suitable solvent, 
and the final residue, which contains all the lead, is converted 
by the ordinary smelting process into silver-containing metallic 
lead. 

Reinclers {Z. anorg. Chem., 1915, xciii. p. 213; abst,/. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1916, p. 847) describe.s the reactions taking place 
in the roasting of lead sulphide. 

Estelle (Ger, P. 293908) treats the sulphide ores with 
hydrochloric acid; the iron is dissolved in the ferrous state 
and the sulphur escapes as HjS. The ferrous chloride is 
lixiviated out and electrolysed, whereby part of the iron is 
separated in the metallic state, and the remainder is brought 
into contact with the HjS, whereby the sulphur is precipitated, 
and the ferric salt is reduced to the ferrous state. 

Debusch (Ger. P. 269774) treats pyrites containing copper, 
zinc, and lead sulphides as follows. The roasting process is 
interrupted, for part of the material, and the product mixed 
with the other part to be finished at a later stage. In order 
to moderate the excessive heat caused by the roasting, other 
materials may be mixed with the pyrites which do not 
participate in the roasting. Thus it is attained that the 
metals accompanying the iron are converted into an easily 
soluble state, e.g. into sulphates. The roasting is effected 
at 600° to 650° by moving part of the ore from the first shelf 
to the third, from the second to the fourth, and so forth. 

According to B. P. 14295', 1914, of Wade (a communication 
from Carmichael and Montgomery), sulphide ores of low .sulphur 
content are roasted so as to sulphatise one or more of the 
metals present, and at the same time to produce a fumace-gas 
rich in sulphur dioxide. The ore is heated to the. required 
temperature* in a muffled hearth, and then discharged into 
an oxidising hearth of a fut^iace of the superposed chamber 
type. , < 

W, W. Norton {Eng. and Min.]., 1914, xciii. p. 299) compares 
the results obtained with several descriptions of roasting- 
Yurnaces which are working side by side at tiie Murray Works 
of the American Smelting^arid Refining Co., viz., the furnaces 
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of Huntington and, Heberlein (p. 514), of Dwight and Lloyd 
*P- 5 * 5 )) pf Godfrey and of Wedge (p. 495). Tlvs last two 
systems work with ores containing a good detfl of sulphur 
' (25 to 35 per cent.), the Dwight-Lloyd furnaces with poor 
ores (15 to 18 per cent) which cannot be used for the furnaces 
of Godfrey and Wedge. For the Dwight-Lloyd and the 
Huntington-Heberlein furnaces the ores must go through a 
preliminary roasting, or the sulphur contents of the ore must 
be got down by admixtures; these two furnaces are therefore 
finishing roasters, the other two preliminary roasters. The 
Dwight-Lloyd plant roasts per diem 220 tons ore of 15 to 
16 per cent. S down to 4 per cent.; the Huntington-Heberlein 
plant, 400 tons of 17 to 19 per cent. S down to $ per cent. 
The cost of roasting of the last-mentioned works are lower 
by 3 to 4 cents, but the cost of plant is higher. At the 
former there was 0-93 per cent, lead in the scoria, and 14-96 
per cent, in the matte; at the second, 0-63 per cent, lead 
in the scoria, and 10-7 per cent, in the matte. As to the 
physical properties, thfc Huntington-Heberlein product is 
superior. 


I ). Sulphur Dioxide erom various other Materials. 

Utilisation of the Sulphur contained in Coal-gas. 

Page 517. Mackenzie (B. P. 4770, 1913) passes the gas, 
after taking out the ammonia, through ferric oxide. When 
this is saturated with sulphur compounds, hot air is passed 
through, while also applying heat from without, and the 
resulting mixture of SO^ and SO3 is completely transformed 
into sulphuric acid by means of a spray of sulphuric and nitric 
acid in % tower like the Glov£r tower. The gases issuiiffe out 
of this jire passed into a lead chamber and a Gay-Lussac 
tower. , ■ 

Koppers (B. P. 21385, 1913) »eats the spent oxide of gas-, 
works with gases, *vith or without steam,,and separates the 
SOj and NH,, from those gases. This, he a 4 ^erts, avoids 
the excessive amount of nitric acid required in the manufacture 
oftulphuric acid fcy roasting the spent oxide. 
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Dealing with the Sulphur Dioxide from Acid-smoke, 
Fire-gases, etc. ' 

Page 520. H. Wislicenus {Die Abgasfrage, 1912) asserts » 
that sensitive plants, like pine-trees, are damaged if there 
is as little as i part SO2 (or total acids calculated as SO^) 
in 500,000 parts of air, and if they are exposed to such 
air during a whole period of vegetation. That limit is far 
exceeded by the air of industrial regions in spite of all 
remedies hitherto tried, and even the giant chimneys built 
in some places have not had any success, whilst he claims 
this for his “ dissipators ” (see below). The injury ddne by 
acid gases principally extends to the chemical processes of 
assimilation; chlorophyll is destroyed even by minimal, 
quantities of SOj, and the protoplasma is also acted upon. 

In the special catalogue of the group, “ Injury by'smoke,” 
of the International Hygienic Exhibition at Dresden in 1911, 
Wislicenus enumerates the literature on this subject, which 
has an enormous extension, and whereof his own publications 
form an important share. In that place he also di-scusses the 
causes of the damage done by the smoko, and the measures 
or proposals for its prevention. In his pamphlet on the 
foundations for technical and legal measures for the preven¬ 
tion of damage by smoke (Berlin, 1908), he had already come 
to the conclusion that the removal of SO.^, strongly diluted with 
combustion gases by washing with water alone, has no prospect 
of success, much more the combination of that washing with 
sprinkling with lime in towers or chambers. He enters fully 
into this matter, but he cohsiders it as too expensive. He 
especially treats of the prevention of damage through smoke 
gases by diluting them with air or other indifferent gases. 
To this refers already the proposal made by him im Gen P. 
124900, taken out with Isachsen and mentioned in pur text, 
p. 521, to build within the ..chimney-stack a second lower 
chimney, through which ainris introduced and mixed with 
the smoke gases in the outer stack. 

Wislicenits asserts having attained full success by his 
invention of the “dissipator” (the patents for which are 
■tenumerated*'in our text, p. 568), an appaisatus for diluting 
the smoke gases on new pAnciples. He states that the natural 
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principle for cfealing witli the smoke gases is their dilution 
•ivith air. ,But, wherpver this has been tried on tHfe ]arge scale, 
it has been found that blowing air into the chimneys is not 
suitable, since even the best apparatus for this purpose work 
too expensively. Apparatus for blowing or aspirating air work 
even then uneconomically, if they have only to provide the 
air indispensable for combustion. The modern installations 
for “artificial draught” introduce air only to the extent of 
one-half, or at mo.st three-quarters of the volume of the smoke 
gases, and therefore dilute these only by 50 up to 75 per 
cent., which is not sufficient. When the gases get into the 
free air, undoubtedly at first a further manifold dilution takes 
place, as long as the gases are still in a whirling condition, 
i.e.y as long as their temperature and movement are different 
from the air. But if the air-current moves on evenly, the 
air and the smoke gases will soon come to equal velocity, 
temperature, and direction. Where there is no interruption 
by differences of level, houses, tree.s, etc., the smoke gases 
will travel on without being sufficiently diluted, and after 
a long way through the air, will still descend as poisonous 
fumes upon the soil and the vegetation. 

This uniform motion, without whirling, must be especially 
avoided. We know from experience, e.g from the observa¬ 
tions of aeronauts, that all valleys cause strong whirls in the 
air-currents above them. Higher up the air-current gener¬ 
ally proceeds evenly. It is, therefore, a mistake to introduce 
the smoke gases into these high, not whirling air-currents. 
Chimneys, which from hygienic regards are built much higher 
than required by their functioif of producing draught, are 
therefore inoperative; they protect at most their immediate 
surroundings. The,task is therefore: taking care to produce 
at the scarce of the smoke itsslf a sufficient dilution and fSnna- 
tiot> of a whirling movement. That is also the principle of the 
“dissipators,” which are construqjied as follows. 

The walls of the upper partipf the chimney-shaft contain, 
conical air-channels» the number of which increases from below 
upwards. This causes the gases not to flow out fti a compact 
st'eaiji from the furnace, but provides for gradually supplying 
thtm during thei* progress with as much air as possible, in such* 
a way that the particles of smoke-^ts and air acquire a great 
Kfr. • N 
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variety of directions and speeds. At first some practical men 
called it no/i'sense to build a chimney with holes.« To this*’ 
Wislicenus lemarks that, as a matter of course, there must be a 
sufficiently high draught-producing shaft, if the chimney itself 
has to provide the work of draught. But there are some cases 
where there is no aspirating work required from the chimney, 
but where this is performed by artificial means, such as fan- 
blasts, exhausters, etc. Only the “hygienic” part of the 
chimney, which has frequently caused it to be made much 
higher, is to be replaced by a lower, but more efficient, dissi- 
pator, which causes the formation of whirls and the admixture 
of air during the outflow of the gases. Through the variously 
directed channels in the wall the diluting air is intrbduced at 
the wind side with various velocities and in various directions. 
On the other, the “lee” side, the wind will act in an aspirating 
way. In such cases where there are not tall chimneys, but gas 
outlets, from dehydrating plants, flue-dust chambers, etc., the 
outgoing gases are still more diluted with air by a “multi- 
dissipator.” The gases are gradually divided and diluted. 
Since from the lowest series of wind-channels only a small 
fraction of the gases escapes, with w'hich from the opposite side 
more wind is mixed, the main body of the gas must ri.se higher 
upwards, and gradually mix with more air. Consequently there 
is both a mechanical and a temporary dissolving action. Into 
iron chimneys the wind-channels may be introduced tangentially. 

At first the chimneys were built in such manner that the 
holes were produced by leaving interstices between the bricks. 
This has certain drawbacks, especially an excessive contact of 
the joints with acid gases. Therefore later on perforated stones 
have been employed, in which the air-channel goes through the 
body of the stone, and the joints are as little as possible in 
contact with the smoke gases. But the mortar-joints «nay also 
be protected against the acids in the gases by a coatipg of tar, 
or of tar and clay, or of gypsupi. The perforated stones have 
the further advantage that th.e fine sieve formed by the numer¬ 
ous small holes produces a greater division, of the gas-current. 

The stories might also be provided with air-channels in a 
somewhat tangential direction, in order to produce ? still 
^better spiral whirl motion. But such stoniEs are not ea^ly 
manufactured, and are very ppensive. 
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The inventor ha?? recently, in connection with the Metallbank 
•und MeUillurgische. Gesellschaft at Frankfurt a.Jf^ applied a 
very fine sieve-grating, made of perforated stones. • 

After the lecture given by Wislicenus in 1911, a practical 
chimney-builder made the objection that the numerous holes in 
the upper part of the chimney-shaft are strongly exposed to 
frost, rain, etc., so that the material must greatly suffer, and 
frequent repairs will be required, about which point further 
experience must be collected. 

■According to Reuss {Rauch und Staub, 1914, p. 162), it is 
true that in the case of faintly acid gases and small quantities 
of smoke the gases going out from high chimneys may be diluted 
up to being quite innocuous, but, under certain circumstances, 
high chimneys may have an injurious action, by carrying 
the gases to much greater distances and affecting a much 
greater extent of forest. 

Reports on the damage done by coal-smoke in the Rhenish- 
Westphalian industrial district have been made by Eicke {Rauch 
und Staub, 1913, p. 162) and Rippert {GlUckauf 1912,99. 1992 
and 2026). 

Moscicki (Ger. P. 256595) employs for absorbing the acids 
from large quantities of diluent gases by liquids a space in 
which the liquid flows through a packing, contained in a single 
^ space, through which the gases travel in the horizontal direc¬ 
tion. The packing is divided into layers, perpendicular to the 
direction of the gas-current, some of which are sprayed with 
water. This division is produced by a number of partitions 
pervious to the gases, which prevent the descending liquid get¬ 
ting from one layer to the next,*so that the liquid gets more 
concentrated in the places near the entrance of the gases. 

Flasche (Ger. P. 271786) describes an absorbing-vessel with 
tangentially arranged tubes for introducing the gas. 

Zschokke (Ger. P. 282088) describes an apparatus for purify¬ 
ing gases and vapours from suspended dust by water sprayed 
on by centrifugal action. K 

• 

Page 526. Absorbing the Acids from Chimney-gases by 
Limestone. —The gases going out of the limestone towers mostly^ 
stfll contain fromfl to 2 per cent. Sip,, corresponding to a loss* 
of 10 per cent, of the SOj; in ca^e of the application of fan- 
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blasts for producing the draught, the loss of SOg may go up to 
15 or 20 pet cent. This is, according to de Cevv> U.S. P.' 
1077243, avc^ded by filling the top part of the limekone tower 
with moistened blocks of calcined magnesia. The magnesia is 
not, like the lime, converted into hydrate, and absorbs SO^ 
even in the most highly diluted form much more easily than 
lime, with formation of magnesium sulphite and bisulphite. 

Bauxite, or similar substances, arc employed by Peniakoff 
(B. P. 21476 of 1912; Fr. P. 459926). The acid gases, pre¬ 
ferably still hot, are brought into contact with the purifying 
materials, which are best moved forward in a direction opposite 
to that of the gases. The sulphur acids contained in these are 
thereby fixed in the shape of sulphate of alumina'and iron, 
which are obtained by lixiviation, and are either worked up into 
a marketable state, or decomposed by heating into .sulphuric 
acid and a residue again serving as absorbent. 

Page 529. Absorption of SO.^ by Charcoal .—Exactly the 
same process as that of Allen, described in our text, is described 
in the U.S. P. 1145579 , of Garner (Metals Research Co.). 

Garner and Clayton (U.S. P. 1173566, assigned to the 
Metals Research Co.) treat SO., with a gaseous fuel containing 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen, in presence of wood charcoal 
at a temperature of 500° to 600°, whereby HjS is formed. 

Murray and Ricketh (U.S. P. 1132679) pass air containing 
sulphuric acid fumes through a thin sheet of sodium carbonate 
solution, then with the entrained liquid through an adjacent 
foraminous screen, and finally through a second parallel sheet 
of sodium carbonate solutionr 

Page 530. The SOj contained in the waste liquids from 
the manufacture of paper pulp made by the bisulphita prodess 
is recovered by Achenbach (Ger. Ps. 252412 and 286601) by 
increasing the vapour pressur.e of the waste liquor by means 
of a special agent, and condensing the vapours shortly after 
their formation. . 

Page 530. The treatment of acid gases at the works .of 
rthe Mammoth Copper Minjng Company at Kennet, Cal., whfch 
had there been carried out ,for four years with full success, is 
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described by Martin in Met. Chevi. Engin., xii. p. 769 
*(1914). iThe ores’used there are pyrites containifigi 3 to 5 per 
cent, copper, 4 to 5 per cent, zinc, and a little gold and silver; 
they are worked in blast-furnaces. The outgoing gases first 
pass through dust-chambers, where they are cooled and mixed 
through, and part of the dust is deposited. When going out, 
their temperature is still at 280". They now pass through a 
set of fifty cooling pipes, whereby their temperature goes down 
to 130°; by dilution with cold air they are cooled down to 99°, 
and now pass into the “bag-house.” This is 220 ft. long and 
consists of twenty compartments, each of them containing 
148 bags, forming a total of 2960 bags. These are made of 
pure wool, and are 34 ft. long and 18 in. wide. The acids 
contained in the gases are partially neutralised by the zinc 
oxide formed in the blast-furnaces, partly by hydrated lime 
during the cooling. On leaving the bag-house, the gases must 
contain no trace of dust or SO.,, and their contents of SOj has 
gone down to 0-4 to 0 5 per cent. The dust accumulating in 
the bags contains lead, zinc, silver, gold, and other metals; up 
to the present no suitable method for working it up has been 
found. Only a small portion of it is converted into briquettes 
and charged again in the furnaces; most of it is thrown on a 
heap near the work.s, where at that time already 16,000 tons 
of it had accumulated. 

Schiffner {Metall und Erz, 1914, p. 257 ; Z. atigciv. Chem., 
1914, ii. p. 978) describes several processes for dealing with 
the acid-smoke, on which experiments had been made at the 
Freiberg Mining Academy, especially Young’s thiogen process 
(p. 13), and the processes of Hall (pp, 9 and. 16) and of 
Cottrell (p. 9). 

According to a report of the U.S. Geological Survey 
(mentioned in Chem. Trade'J., 1914, p. 284) in the United 
States the sulphuric acid produced by copper and zinc 
smelters in 1913 amounted to 790,296 .short tons of 50", valued 
at ;£869,253. V 

Sulphurous Acid from Gypsum, etc. • 

Bambach (B. P. 3174, 1914; Ger. P. appl. P3o692;^ 
Fr. P. 470652) •makes sulphurou^ acid from alkaline-earth* 
sulphates by heating them to redness by contact with a. 
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burning mixture of gas and air, and further heating the 
residue, either by a flame containing an excess cf air, or'' 
by the suctcssive action of a reducing flame and oxygen 
(preferably in the shape of air). The process may be applied 
to sulphides, the heated material being decomposed by an 
oxidising flame or by air. 

Prepariiij^ Solutions of Sulphurous Acid or of Sulphites. 

Page 531. An apparatus for preparing solutions of sulphurous 
acid or of sulphites is described by F. E. Coombs (U.S. P. 1147376)- 
It comprises, first, a brimstone furnace with a shallow bottom 
tray, fired from below, and over this a funnel for the^brimstone 
to be burned, provided with a steam mantle by which the 
brimstone can be fused and run down into the furnace, 
regulated by a tap. The SO., gases pass into the lower part 
of an absorbing-cylinder, filled with suitable dividing materials, 
over which water, milk of lime, a solution of sodium 
carbonate, etc., is run. At the bottom it is funnel-shaped, and 
the solutions obtained run into a receiver. This contains a 
float by which the pumps for feeding the absorber w-ith liquid 
and for carrying away the .solution formed therein are auto¬ 
matically regulated. 

Sulphur Dio.xide in the Pure, and Liquid State. 

Page 533. Humphries (B. P. 10810, 1912) obtains pure 
SO2 by drying both the sulphur-containing raw materials and 
the air previously to the roasting, and filtering the SO, through 
concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Nonnet (B. P. 26999,1912; Fr. P. 450804) adds to a mixture 
of equal parts of alkaline bisulphite and sodium thiosulphate, 
fused* in its water of crystallisation, 5 per cent, of guki arabic, 
and then the equivalent quantity of anhydrous sodium thio¬ 
sulphate. He granulates th» mass, which forms a stable 
powder, yielding all the SO|<'on contact with water. 

Bassets (B. P. 20667, 1913) passes thtj gases through a 
dust-collector, a heat-exchanging apparatus, and a tower sprayed 
with water or a solution of potassium carbonate. The-liquid 
.'running out of this, after^ heating up, goes •‘through a heat-* 
exchanger into a boiler. , 
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Moore and Wolf (U.S. P. 1091689) pass SOj gas, produced 
* in any suitable way, containing air and nitrogenf iqto a cooled 
solution of calcium chloride, which retains the SOji 
which it can be obtained in the pure state by heating with 
application of a vacuum. The advantage of employing a 
solution of calcium chloride instead of pure water is this: that 
it can be cooled down below 0° without solidifying, and that 
its boiling-point is higher than that of water. Since the 
boiling-point of the dissolved SO2 in both cases is the same, 
less water is carried away with it when driving it out of the 
solution of calcium chloride than when driving it out of a 
solution in water. 

Mather (Ger. P. 261506) describes a vessel for keeping 
liquids or gases under pressure. 

In Germany the production of liquid sulphur dioxide 
in 1909 was 5804 tons; in 1910, 6951 tons; in 1911, 7456 
tons. 

In Eastern Borneo there is a factory for producing 4 tons 
of sulphur dioxide per month, for use in the manufacture of ice 
{Chem. Zeit., 1916, p. 80). 

Olga Niedenfiihr (Ger. Ps. 254044 and 254362) aspires part 
of the already liquefied sulphur dioxide, and employs the 
gaseous SO„ thereby formed for producing sulphur dioxide in 
the concentrated state. 

Page 539. Carriage of Liquid Sulphur Dioxide. —Meves 
(Ger. P. 292727) employs a vacuum vessel for this purpose. 

Page 540. Use of Liquid SAlphur Dioxide. —According to 
Edelenau {Bull. Amer. Min. Eng., 1914, p. 2313), liquid sulphur 
dioxide is employed in the refining of petroleum. It dissolves 
th*e noi»saturated hydrocarbons which cause the bad burning or 
the cha.'‘acteristic smell of some lighting-oils, and leaves the 
saturated hydrocarbons, that js the valuable constituents of 
petroleum, unchanged. Frascly applies spirit of wine to the 
same purpose; bu> sulphur dioxide has ovfr this the twofold 
advantage, that it is cheaper, and that it can be completely 
recovered. The process is made clearer by illustrations, and 
fhe paper also contains practical results, yields, an*d calculatiorfe 
of costs. 
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Galaine and Hulbert {Comptes rend., cl:fii. p. 363) describe 
an apparatus for mixing liquid sulphur dioxide with air for‘ 
disinfecting purposes. 

Fischer and Glund {Berl. Ber., 1916, p. 1469) employ liquid 
SOj for extracting organic substance from coal. 

Treatment of the Burner-gases. 

Page 543. The Badische Anilin- und Sodafabrik (Ger. P. 
287471) cool the gases first rapidly by indirect cooling to 
40° to 65°, separate the resulting weakly acid water, and catch 
the spray of sulphuric acid on dephlegmating plates, whereby 
acid of 40° B6. is obtained. 

Page 543. Herreshoff (U.S. P. ii 13437, transferred to the 
General Chemical Company, New York) dries the burner-gases 
by treating them with dilute sulphuric acid, rapidly cooling 
them from 93° down to 38°, and removing the condensed liquid. 

Cellarius (Ger. P. 263941) obtains steam for working pur¬ 
poses by utilising the heat of the gases of pyrites and blende 
burner.s. In the gas-flue a closed vessel is placed into which, 
from outside, water is squirted by means of a spray-producer, 
the steam thereby formed being carried away by a pipe from 
the top of that vessel. Two or more such vessels may be 
placed in the flue, the steam-pipes of which are connected with 
a common collector. Behind these vessels another vessel may 
be placed, into which no water is sprayed, for the purpose of 
superheating the vapour passing through it. The vessels may 
consist of cast iron, with a suitable lining and a layer of fireclay 
lumps at the bottom. By this means the steam for producing the 
power required for driving the mechanical burners, fan-blasts, 
air-coir*pressors, etc., may be partially or entirely obtain^ed. 

Removal of Flue-dust. 

" # 

HerreshoflT (Ger. P. I4374ar of the Nichols Chemical Com¬ 
pany, New York) .prevents the carrying avuay of ore-dust by 
the gases in * mechanical pyrites-burners by making the ore 
descend from one stage to another by special openings, separ¬ 
ately from those serving ijor the gases, or fcy mechanically 
inoved sliding laths. 
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Lutgens (der. P. 255^35) provides the flue-dust chambers 
*with filths made*of perforated tubes, open at b#th sides, and 
lateral gas inlets and outlets. The perforated tubes are sus¬ 
pended from the roof of the chamber, and are accessible to the 
gases on all sides. If their perforations are too much stopped 
up, so that the draught is interfered with, the gases can take 
their way from below through the tubes, at whose walls some 
dust always adheres. 

The Graflich von Landsberg-Velen und Gemensche Chem- 
ische Fabrik (Ger. P. 256237) pass the burner-gases first 
through a dry filter, then through a denitrating Glover tower 
and through a series of wash-towers, fed with acid as free as 
possible from arsenic. That acid, after having taken up a 
sufficient quantity of impurities, is employed for feeding the 
Glover tower. The dry filter has a slanting bottom on which 
the granular filtering material .slides forward; the gases pass 
into it from below and from the side. 

The Gevverkschaft Messel, Adolf Spiegel und Paul Meltzer 
(Ger. P. 260415), pass the gases through wires, extended between 
the two perforated ends of a cylinder, revolving in a fixed case. 
At the gas outlet of the non-perforated part of the cylinder 
bottom a revolving fan produces between the casing and the 
revolving cylinder a plus-pressure, which leaves to the gas only 
the way through the wires. 

Boubon (B. P. 15209 of 1911) passes the gases under pressure 
into a revolving cylinder, containing plates at whose circum¬ 
ference they escape through holes. The dust is here washed 
out by water or .some other liquid. 

Liebrecht (Ger. P. 265584) paSses the gases through pieces 
formed from crystalline materials, together with steam. 

Fr. Curtius & Co. (Ger. P. appl. C23027) wash and filter the 
ga*ses in towers, regulating their temperature in such*a way 
that they take up a quantity of water or acid, sufficient for 
dissolving the impurities or keqping them in suspension, before 
they get on to the dry filter, ^his filter may be filled with, 
cylinders, rhomboeders, balls, pebbles, lumps, of fireclay, or left 
quite empty; it need not be sprinkled with water* Sometimes 
it is. useful to employ a second filter with a finely grained 
Ailing. • f ' • 

The Metallbank und Metall,urgische Gesellschaft A. G. 
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(Fr. P. 456524) employ for the filtration of burner-gases, etc., 
an acid-proof material, prepared by gradually heating cotton'' 
tissue, weighing 350 g. per superficial metre, in closed vessels 
to 300° to 350° for some minutes, or to 200' to 250° for several 
days, and subsequently cooling. The tissue loses 68 to 76 per 
cent, of its weight, and its tensile strength falls from 2300 kg. 
to 30 to 35 kg. per metre, but this still leaves sufficient flexibility 
to the fibre. The carbonised product contains considerable 
proportions of chemically combined hydrogen and oxygen, and 
is a good conductor for electricity. 

Else Heine (Ger. P. 280088) passes the ga.ses through the 
mixing tuyere of a steam- or water-spray producer, whereby 
the .solid particles are moistened and partly cbmpre.ssed, 
partly torn up; on the water-.spray striking against a wall, 
they adhere to this, or are taken away by the water running 
out. Behind this wall a contrivance for separating liquids may 
be placed. 

Reichling (Ger. P. 279819) de.scribes an apparatus for 
separating solid and liquid particles from gases and vapours, 
containing adjustable longitudinal partitions. 

Moore (U.S. P. 1184006) filters the gases through a series 
of fabrics which are periodically cleared of dust; the last filtering- 
fabric is allowed to remain filled with dust, whereby the last 
traces of dust are removed from the gases. 

Brunner & Co. (Ger. P. 269539) remove liquids from gases 
and vapours by passing them through a series of rod.s. 

Page 553. Further proposals for effecting the removal of 
flue-dust are described in th^ following patents:—Gerdts and 
Strauch (Ger. P. 257368); C. S. Watson (B. P. 17384, 1912); 
Neumark (Ger. P. 263285); Greding (Ger. P. 263201); Piining 
(Ger. *P. 262882); A. Muller (Ger. Ps. 216483, *65638); 
Kirschner (Ger. P. 26S880); Krowatschek (Ger. P. appl. 
K45381); Wedge (B. P. 16617,7915); Aicher (Ger. P. 289569); 
Egestorfl'’s Salzwerke (Ger.^ P. 7039 ^) 1 Vadner (U.S. P. 
1110660); Homniel and Durant (B. P.» 28611 of 1909); 
Rehmann anti Mirbach (Ger. P. 292004). 

• 

• Page 54*3. Flue-dust ^froin Zinc-bkndet—h. Hoffmanlfi 
{Metall und Erz, 1915, xii. pp. 290 and 310; J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
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1916, p. 35S) states that the flue-dust in the gases from blende- 
»roasting furnaces ‘fs not merely the principal source of the 
impurities in the chamber-acid, but also causes trouble in the 
working of the chambers through the stopping up of towers 
and pipe-conduits. The quantity of dust depends upon the 
kind of burners, and upon the fineness of grain of the blende. 
An average sample of the flue-dust showed : 6-54 per cent 
ZnO; 24’29ZnS04; 675 FejO,,; 6-8oFeSO,; 5-37 Fe.j(S04)3 ; 
U'6i PbSO,; i2'84 CaSO^; 718 MgSO^ ; 0 25 A.s„d.,; 8-i6 
SiOj; 0'40 TLO. The proportion of sulphates to the oxides, 
especially of iron and zinc, seems to be greatly dependent upon 
the temperature reigning in the dust-chamber, and the 
composition of the gases. The flue-dust not retained in the 
dust-chambers gets into the Glover towers; here the oxides 
are completely converted into sulphates, and these are partly 
deposited on the packing of the tower in constantly increasing 
crusts, but mostly carried away by the Glover acid, and only 
deposited *n the acid reservoirs, coolers, and spreading apparatus, 
whence they must be removed from time to time. With the 
Glover acid the sulphates get into the Gay-Lussac tower, and 
here also gradually obstruct the packing. Crusts of sulphate 
are also deposited in the lead tubes for pumping the acid. A 
small portion of the flue-dust gets into the vitriol chambers, 
where it is precipitated together with the acid fog, and saturates 
the chamber-acid with sulphates; the insoluble lead sulphate 
accumulates in the chambers as mud. A muddy sulphate 
formed in an iron acid reservoir had the composition 

Fe.(S 04 ),,. 3 H 2 S 0 ,. 8 H.p, 
in crystalline crusts the compound 

Fe,,(S 04 ),..H,S 04 . 7 H .0 

|j • 

was contained. The same was found in larger, well-formed, 
greenish yellow crystals on the mner walls of lead.pipes leading 
out of the coke-boxes of a Gyllard concentrator. The lead, 
sulphate is^ss inclined to form acid sulphate; that contained 
in the chamber mud is normal sulphate. In concentrated acids 
it assumes a dough-like (colloidal?) form, mechanically retain¬ 
ing H2SO4. Aluminium sulphate ^ostly occurs dhly in traceS, 
where the packing of the towers consists of good material, both 
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in the acids and the incrustations. In the basin of the 
recuperator df a Gaillard concentrating apparatus ;;p. 1203)' 
once a salt ncass was found, composed of 
A 1 .,(SO,)„H,,SO,.t 4 H, 0 . 

The ZnSO^ remains mostly dissolved in the hot Glover tower 
acid, but crystallises on its cooling in the Gay-Lussac towers. 
In the concentrating apparatus the author also found a hitherto 
unknown acid zinc sulphate of the formula 

ZnSO^. 3 H.,S 04 . 

Page 556. Removal of Selenium from Burner-gases.— 
Klason and Mellquist (whose paper is quoted in the text, 
p. 545) remove the selenium by a tight filter, made of asbestos 
or the like, and recover it from this by heating or by means of 
a solvent. 

Composition of the Gases produced in Burning Pyrites. 

Pages 567 and 569. According to L. T. Wright (/ Soc. 
Chent. Ind., 1914, p. in), the deficiency of oxygen noticed by 
Scheurer-Kestner, Rode, and Lunge, in their analyses of 
pyrites-burner ga.ses, is all the greater the more .strongly the 
gas is diluted ; this, he considers, points to the fact that, apart 
from the well-known absorption of oxygen by the formation of 
sulphur trioxide and of metallic sulphates, there must be 
another cause for that deficiency, perhaps a constant error in 
the methods of analysis. Anyhow, even when the oxygen is 
completely consumed, the percentage of SO2 in the burner- 
gases cannot exceed a maximum of 12 per cent., as his own 
practical trials have proved. 

‘ . o- ' 

Page 564. Estimation of SOj and SO5 in Roasttng-gases, 
Flue-gases, etc.—The method employed by me, described in the 
text (estimating SO2 by absorjrtion in iodine solution, and the 
total acids by absorption in sodium hydrate solutfcn, and cal¬ 
culating the SO3 from the difference between these two) is not 
considered sufficiently accurate by Eugen Richter (Z. angew. 
'.Chem., 1913, p. 132). He .oroposes, in lieu oftthis, cooling the 
gases in tubes to the ordinary temperature, whereby the SOg 
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is condensed; it is then washed out of the tubes, and the 
*sulphuric» acid is* estimated by precipitation iwkh barium 
chloride. 

Hawley (Eng. and Mtn. J., xciv. p. 9 ^ 7 ) 
by filtering the gases through two glass funnels, placed so that 
their broad sides touch each other, a piece of damp filtering 
paper being put in between; here the SO3 is retained, which 
is then washed out of the paper and titrated with decinormal 
soda solution and methyl-orange. 

Page 573. Estimation of the Sulphur Dioxide in Burner- 
gases.—U^mgh. [Chem. Zeit., 1909, xxxiii. p. 14) describes a 
useful modification of the Reich 
apparatus, by means of which 
any requisite corrections of pres¬ 
sure can be effected in a simple 
manner. This apparatus is 
shown in Fig. 9. The running- 
off tube b of bottle B is turned in 
an angle, and is connected by 
an india-rubber tube with the 
tap / fixed at the bottom end 
of the perpendicular metal rod 
j. The top end of s is turned 
in a right angle, the point of 
which serves for adjusting the 
rod to the changing level of 
water in B, by means of the 
clamp-screw k. A test for SOo • 
is made as follows:—By opening 
tap h on bottle A, the tube is 
filled with fresh gas, and at the 
same time a measured quantity of iodine solution is put into A. 
After closing A, tap i is opejied and the poiqt of rod s is 
adjusted to the level of water ^n B. Now, by turning tap h, 
the gas is passed through a into the iodine solution contained in 
A. The non-absorbed portion of the gas passes into the bottle 
• B ; the water displaced by it is caught in the cylinder below t. 
5 \t the moment*when the iodine y)lution in A iS decolorised, 
h is shut, and the running out of the water from B soon ceases. 
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Now point s is again adjusted to the water-level in B, whereby 
a little mor: water runs out, and the total volunoe of the^ 
displaced water is measured in the cylinder below. 

Another improvement of Reich’s apparatus has been made 
by Rabe. 

Page 577. Estimation of Total Acids in Burner-gases .— 
The absorption flask, described in the Thirty-fourth Report of 
the Inspector of Alkali Works, 1897, p. 22, 
is shown in Fig. 10, It cannot be used 
for the Reich test, as the india-rubber 
would act upon the iodine solution, but 
it gives good results in the’Lunge test 
for total acids, and in other very dif¬ 
ficult cases, such as the absorption of 
acid fog. The figure shows it in one- 
third of the actual size. The flask is 
fitted with a rubber stopper provided 
with an inlet- and exit-tube. The 
former is 8 mm. wide, closed at the 
bottom, and pierced with a number of 
small holes, through which the gas passes 
to a double bulb, attached to the tube 
by means of a rubber stopper. The 
upper bulb is filled with small cuttings 
of rubber tubing, kept in motion by the 
stream of gas, which is thus brought 
into very intimate contact with the 
absorbing solution; the lower bulb is 
open at the bottom. The success of the 
operation depends largely on the correct 
dimensions being adhered to. The lower opening, of the 
double bulb is 6. mm. in diameter, the lower bulb is ,15 mm., 
and the upper bulb 18 mm. in diameter; the upper opening, 
through which the inlet-tube," passes, is 13 mm. wide. The 
gas passes from the bulb into the flasJ: through several 
small holes,' and finally leaves it through the exit-tube, 
which is narrowed below, and widened above, to form a 
Cylindrical cliamber; the |ower, narrow portion is filled with 
rubber rings, and the uppe_r, wider portion with glass-wool. 
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When useS for the absorption of acid vapours, the exit- 
•tube is nv>istened w.ith water coloured by methyl 4 jrjinge, which 
serves to indicate whether complete absorption is being effected 
in the bottle. 

Lunge {Z. angew. Chem.^ 1890, p. 567) has also proposed to 
determine the acidity of burner-gases by measuring their 
specific gravity, a method which might be used for giving 
a continuous graphic record of the operation of the burners. 
Differences of 1 per cent, of SO^ by volume affect the value 
of the specific gravity in the second decimal place; differences 
of O'I per cent, do this in the third decimal place. Such 
measurements might be made, by a modification of the 
Lux gas balance, which, as at present constructed, is not 
suitable fpr use with acid gases. 

Nestell and Anderson (/. Ind. ling. Chem., 1916, p. 258) 
absorb the acids in flue gases by sodium carbonate solution, 
and retitrate this, using methyl-orange as indicator. The 
residual Na^SOj is oxidised by hydrogen peroxide. 

Page 578. Estimation of Oxygen in Burner- and Chamber- 
gases. —The absorption of oxygen by pyrogallol can be carried 
out by a Winkler gas-burette, or by an Orsat apparatus, etc. 
Very convenient for this purpose is the apparatus constructed 
by M. Liebig {Dingl. polyt. /., cevii. p. 37), which allows of 
making an estimation in three minutes. This apparatus 
(which is made by Dr Geissler, at Bonn) may also be used 
with other absorbing agents for other gases, e.g. with caustic- 
potash solution for carbon dioxide. It works more quickly 
than Winkler’s gas-burette, but* does not, like this, allow of 
making a full analysis of gases with the same sample. For this 
purpose Liebig has constructed another apparatus, about which 
we mu^ refer to his paper (loc. cit., p. 44). 

It has been proposed to purify the gas from any sulphur 
dioxide and nitrogen oxides jiresent, which wpuld be also 
absorbed by the alkaline pyr^allol solution, by prolonged 
contact with a solukion of potassium dichronjate over mercury, 
or at least by washing with water. But the ertbr caused by 
the acid gases is very slight when testing the gases going out 
fif the chamber fer oxygen. 0 * / 

Lindemann’s apparatus, which, is specially intended for the 
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estimation of oxygen by phospfiorus, is shown in Fig. ii. The 
measuring-tube A has a three-way cock at, the top, b#it no tap® 
at the bottom. It contains lOO c.c., 75 c.c. of this in the 
globular and 2$ c.c. in the cylindrical part, which is divided 



Fig. II. 


into tenths of a cubic centimetre. The level-bottle C contains 
water, the absorbing-vessel B, thin sticks of phosphorus and 
water up to the mark. The gas is introduced through the 
pinchcock arrangement connected with the three-way’Wck. 
The manipulation is exactly as with Orsat’s apparatus. 















CHAPTER V 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE LEAD CHAMBERS, 

TOWER SYSTEMS, ETC. 

Page 597. Burning the Lead Joints. — In the text the usual 
statement is made that the construction of lead joints by burning 
had been invented in 1838 by Debassayns de Richemond. 
But E. von Lippmann {Client. Zeit., 1912, p. 437) has shown 
that this process was already known in the Middle Ages, and 
perhaps even in ancient times. 

Page 605. Lead Straps for carrying the Chamber Sides and 
Top —Kalinowsky (Ger. P. 260991) describes carrying-lashes, 
firmly grasped by the lashes burnt to the chamber walls, which 
are fastened by means of hook screws on iron rods or tubes 
in such a way that they can be moved and turned. The 
carrying iron rods or tubes are placed in beams provided with 
slots, in which they can be moved backwards and forwards. 

F. A. Neumann (Ger. Ps. appl. M14024 and 14025) suspends 
the chamber sides by means of horizontal lead straps irom 
horizontal iron rods fastened to perpendicular rods which 
are . parried by the stays arranged outside and between the 
chambers, with intermediate parts, but quite independently 
from the roof frame (which is an essential point). ^ The 
perpendfcular rods may be' connected by transverse rods. 
This construction makes the chamber top more accessible 
than the usual way of constructing the frame, and there are 
fewer places where iron is in Contact with lead, and liable- 
to be corroded by ftcid. 

Page 615. Special Ways of building Vitriol Chambers .—_ 
K Hartmann (fownerly E. Hartmanf and F. Bcnk'er), G.m.b.H.’ 
(B. P. 17035, 1913; Ger. P. 2719^6), fixes the lead sheets of 
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vitriol chambers on horizontal rods, avoiding a special chamber 
frame' by , stispending the lead sheets by meansf of rods* 
independently of the roof of the building, which can be 
altogether done away with. His specification runs as follows. 

The hitherto known forms of iron .chamber construction, 
allowing of suspending the lead sides and top of vitriol 
chambers without a regular frame, were all depending on 
the presence of a roof, as this was required for bearing all 
the arrangements for suspension. But circumstances may 
arise which make it necessary or advisable to choose the form 
of the roof and its .strength independently of the iron con¬ 
struction carrying the sheets of lead, or even to dispcn.se 
altogether with a roof, as is usual in countries with*a suitable 
climate, without abandoning the advantage of a free suspension 
of the lead sheets—that is, without a chamber frame in the 
ordinary sense. This is made possible by the construction 
shown in Fig. 12 {a to d). The lead sheets are supported 
by the trestles, a a, in the shape of lattices, or in other ways, 
preferably made of iron; but other materials, eg. wood, may 
also be used. The trestles, a a, are kept in the proper position 
by stays, b b, at their upper side. The roof of the building, 

c, rests on the trestles, but it may be dispensed with altogether. 
The lead sheets of the chamber, h h, are provided with straps, 

d, through which pass the horizontal rods e 

The Metallbank und Metallurgische Gesellschaft A. G., of 
Frankfurt a.M., which has carried out that invention on a 
very large scale, points out that it makes it possible to build 
high chambers with all their advantages, and it also admits 
of repairing the lead sheets ih any place, as they are accessible 
everywhere. If any of the iron-suspending parts suffer damage, 
they may be replaced by new ones without any interruption 
of the work. The chamber frame itself is kept away fftm 
the damaging influence of the sulphuric acid. One cubic metre 
of chamber <space requires 32,km. iron-constructing materials, 
and costs 7 marks in case ^ chamber systems with a total 
cubic space of 8qo cb.m. In the case of tonsiderably smaller 
chamber systems the weight per cubic metre of chamber .space 
is rather greater. 

Page 615. Harris and Thomas (B. P. 6026, 1915) surround 
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and support the chambers by vertical pillars and horizontal 
* girders, ♦he curtain being attached to the latter by means 
of hooks. Every hook is pivoted on a leaden Jtrip fixed to 
the curtain, and its other end, shaped like a (J> ^ 



4 

similarly shaped {Jiece on the girder. A*bloc|j is wedged 
in between the curtain and framework at the point of attach¬ 
ment* of the hook. A rent or tear in the curtajn is readily. 
accessible, as oflly one hook has Jb be detached. The roof 
is arched and suspended by similar hpoks from bars arranged 
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radially between a central ring and the outer irameworK. n. 
pipe or flue,niiiy pass from or into the chamber. 

Nemes (B. P. 24223, 1913) strengthens both the sides and 
the bottom of the chambers by iron supports, arranged in 
such a way that any leakages occurring in the chamber bottom, 
especially in the corners, are immediately discovered before 
they have corroded the iron. The lead straps for holding 
the chamber sides surround the upright column of the iron 
framework, and rest upon projections provided on those 
columns!. The lead chamber bottom is not strengthened from 
without by sheet iron, but rests on an iron framework attached 
to the columns, whereby the chamber bottom is cooled and 
made accessible in all places. It rests upon a wodden floor, 
which allows of easily noticing any leakages of acid. 

Seeck (B. P. 16187, 19141 Fr- P- 474502) suspends the 
lead sheets from flat iron rails, tubes, etc., resting freely on 
hooks suspended on bearers. The hooks may be placed at 
any desired height; they are in a right angle to the sheets 
of lead, and touch these only in one point. 

Petersen (Ger. P. 295044) describes special arrangements 
for supporting the lead sheets. 

Special Forms of Vitriol Chambers. 

Page 627. Kalinowsky (Ger. P. 265640) constructs vitriol 
chambers with several contractions of the horizontal axis which 
at both sides lead gradually up to the full horizontal section, 
with avoidance of dead corners; these narrowed places contain 
perforated diaphragms over which reacting liquids are run down. 

Ising (Ger. P. 267513) aims at preventing the rapid destruc¬ 
tion of the chamber walls by acid condensing upon them, 
which gets mixed with lead slime and runs down; this causes 
a rapid corrosion of the lead, all the more the more dtid runs 
down and the higher the chambers are. This can be* avoided 
or essentiall}’*lessened by arranging inside the chambers leaden 
ledges fastened to the sidest*by burning on or otherwise at 
certain distances. "In a chamber of 12 m. height, the first 
ledge is provided 2 m., the second 4 m., from the top, and 
so forth at .distances of 2 m. from one another, the lowest 
ieing 2 m. above the Ahamber bottom. *rhe ledges are 
moulded in such a way that the liquid collecting on them 
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^ runs off’ iijto thf. bottom acid, as shown in Fig, 13. They 
are macJe of such-breadth that the acid collectftig upon them 
can run down without touching the ledges bJlow; in the 
case of five ledges, the top one has a breadth of 5 cm., 
the following ones, 4, 3, 2 cm., and the bottom one, i cm. 
This arrangement will render good service especially in the 
“ intensive style ” of working the chambers (v. our text, p. 639). 

Littmann (Ger. P. 2710;;; Fr. P. 462668; Austr. P. 60969) 
builds vitriol chambers of the form sketched in Fig. 14. The 



Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 


main chamber H and the intermediate chamber M arj made 
success^ely lower, in order ta counteract by the diminution of 
the section any lowering of the activity of the gases through 
too great a separation; also in.order to promote* the reaction 
by shocks of the gases (surf^e condensation) not merely 
against the back w#ll, but all along the length of the chambers. 
In the main chamber H the surface and the cooling may be 
incraased by the tubes r. In the intermediate chamber M th§ 
Siminution of the height may begin *already in the fore part, in 
order to compensate for the progjressive 'decrease of the 
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reaction. The last chamber, E, is divided by, • diagonal 
partitions intA several intercommunicating compartments, each 
of which is by steps or continually lessened in section from 
the entrance to the exit of the gases. The gases, according to 
the above-mentioned principle, enter at the higher front wall, 
and go out at the lower back wall. This arrangement procures 
the advantage over the usual end chambers of making the 
gases travel a long way in a small space, which greatly pro¬ 
motes the complete working up of the SO^ contained in the end 
ga.ses in a very dilute form. Under abnormal circumstances, e.£^. 
at extreme temperatures of the outer air, or during temporarily 
intensive or restricted work, the process can be regulated at 
will by a suitable setting of the slides in the connecting tubes 
r r, the number of which is arranged according to the width of 
the chamber. For a further regulation of the work a by-pass, 
V, is provided which is attached to the bottom of the main 
chamber, taking the sulphurous gas away from here and 
introducing it at will into the top of the intermediate chamber, 
or into the end chamber, or even into the Gay-Lussac tower. 
The principal object of this by-pass is the avoidance of the 
injurious consequences of temporaiy excessive separations in 
the chambers, by producing in the main chamber a good 
mixture of the gases through drawing them downwards, taking 
away the inactive SO^ gases from the bottom and introducing 
them into the upper regions of the intermediate chamber, 
which may on their part be inactive on account of an excess of 
oxygen. Since the latter are not absorbed to any great extent 
in the Gay-Lussac towers, and also act corrosively, that by-pass 
causes, besides a uniforrft utilisation of the whole .system, also 
a smaller consumption of nitre and less action on the apparatus. 
The pg-iodical regulation of the by-pass, apart from slide-valves, 
is also attained by interposing a tower fed with cold Aiamlier 
acid; by the quantity of that acid the upward tendency of the 
gases, and therefore also their quantity, can be regulated. 
That tower is lined with lejfd, and contains an acid-proof 
packing of bricksf formed into the same nhmber of shafts as 
that of the cliambers to be charged. The by-pass gas enters 
it at the bojtom and divides itself among these perpend ical 
shafts, in order to leave thdm at the top end to supply all the 
back chambers, in case of, need, also with SOj gas. According 
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to a comfnunication of the inventor, made to me in March 
*1914, thfse “step-chambers,” together with the#eyd chamber 
divided into compartments, are most suitable for mechanical 
burners, and allow of normal working even with most dilute 
gases, showing 10 to ii per cent, oxygen in the exit-gas. 
Only one fan-blast is required at the end of the system, which 
essentially lessens the formation of dust in the furnaces, and 
simplifies the work, with a reduced consumption of nitre. The 
by-pass conduit produces very economical and regular working 
of the chambers. 

Krantz (Ger. P. 283065) forms the bottom of the vitriol 
chambers in steps, each of which has an outlet for the acid. 
The inner margins of the steps project over their bottoms in* 
such a way, that upon these a layer of acid not exceeding 
2 in. is formed; this prevents damage to the bottoms from 
acid drops falling down, and causes a good cooling of the gases. 
The superior cooling by increasing the surface of chambers 
causes also better condensation of the acid fog before entering 
into the Gay-Lussac tower. Each step has its own outlet for 
the acid, so that this can be run off at various concentrations, 
between 50“^ and Co° Be., and only part of the acid need be more 
highly concentrated in the Glover tower. This construction 
ma>’ also be arranged for existing chambers. 

Mills, Ch. T. Packard, and Packard & Co. (B. P. 12067, 1913 ; 
U.S. P. 1112546; Fr. P. 492366) employ chambers in the shape 
of truncated pyramids or truncated cones, cooled from without 
by flowing water, so that the temperature can be kept constant 
at every season of the year. The gas coming from the Glover 
tower enters the first chamber *t four evenly divided places, 
and goes out by an opening in the centre of the top; the same 
takes place on passing from one chamber to another. By the 
diminution of the horizontal sectional area of the cHambers 
from the bottom upwards the density of the gases, which 
decreases through the formajion of sulphuric .acid, is again 
equalised. According to Chem»Tradc /.,lvii. p. 131 (1915), this 
invention is very •important. As the patentees state, a very 
great production of acid is attained, viz,, only *3 cub. ft. of 
chamber space is required for each pound of sulphur charged, 
lagainst at lea^ 14 cub. ft in oiidinary chamUers, bringing 
about a small weight of lead, ^ large cooling surface, less 
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wear and tear, a strong chamber frame, a §mall grqif.nd space, 
etc., etc. ‘ 


Proposals for Diminishing the Chamber^ Space. 

Page 651. J. A. Hart (Ger. P. 272984) describes an 
arrangement for causing a mutual action between liquids and 
gases or vapours, by dividing the gas into many small currents, 
directed tangentially to the curvature of the concave plane of 
conduit. 

Producing an Acid Spray in the Chambers, in order to 
Improve the Mixture of the Chamber Gases. —G. K. Davis 
^(B. P. 15459 19*2) arranges in the chamber transverse 

shafts with agitating-blades, and divides each chaihber by a 
partition into two compartments. The revolution of the blades 
causes the acid to be squirted over from one compartment 
into the other, and circulation is effected by an outside, water- 
cooled channel through which the acid goes back into the 
chamber. This arrangement admits of making the chamber 
more efficient than usual, and it may also be employed for 
denitration and for the absorption of nitrous vapours. 

Page 656. Fa/ding’s System of Acid-chambers —Hartmann 
{Z. angew. Chem., 1912, p. 381) considers that system inferior .to 
the tower systems, on account of requiring too much power for 
pumping the acid. Petersen {ibid., p. 762) defends the system 
against that objection. Keppeler {Jahresber. d. chem. Techn., 
1912, p. 381) asserts that it has not been practically successful. 

P'alding and Cathcart {J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1913, p. 223) 
deduct the superior action o'f their high chambers from the 
special conduction of heat existing therein. The first chamber 
on that plan was started on 1st January 1907, at Vandergrift, 
succeeded by the plant of the Tennessee Copper Company at 
Copperhill (36 chambers), and many others. Experieance has 
proved the following advantage^ of Falding's system over the 
ordinary vitriol chambers: {if Saving of lead; for a given 
production the wpight of lead is only il^.i,cxDO lb. against 
240,000 to $00,000 lb. in the ordinary horizontal vitriol 
chambers, or 220,000 lb. in Th. Meyer’s tangential chambers 
■(bur text.p. 622). (2) Large amount of work d»ne; 6 to 7 cubiti' 
chamber space for i lb. of sulphur burnt. (3) Large saving 
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of grounc^ area and foundations. (4) Security against fire and 
* gales. (^) Saving .of wages in working. « ^ 

R. Hoffmann, in dtem. Zeit., 1913, p. 1271, describes the 
Raiding plant at the Tennessee Copper Company’s works. It 
produces per annum 140,000 tons sulphuric acid 60° B6., from 
400,000 tons poor copper ores, mostly pyrrhotite, with a little 
pyrites, which is smelted for matte in blast-furnaces. The 
Ducktown Sulphur, Copper, and Iron Company also works up 
the gases from the pyritic smelting, at present from 150,000 
tons of ore containing 14 to 19, on the average 16 per cent, 
sulphur, in Raiding chambers, obtaining therefrom 50,000 tons 
acid 60° Be. 

Tower Apparatus for the Manufacture of Sulphuric Add. 

Volberg (Ger. P. 265724) arranges the packing of towers, 
etc., in such manner that the single successive layers, e.g., of 
fireclay cylinders, are out of line with those above and below 
them Each cylinder is filled with coke or charcoal in such a 
way that there is always sufficient space for the gases to pass 
through. This avoids the otherwise unavoidable lack of 
uniformity in the channels for the gase.s. 

Carmichael and Guillaume (B. P. 15679 of 1913) employ a 
series of vertical chambers, i.e. towers, which are in turn left 
empty and provided with packing, so that the ga.ses, after 
passing a chamber tower, filled with packing, can extend again 
in the next, empty tower. 

The Opl tower system, according to the Alkali Inspectot^s 
Report for 1912 (p. 12), had been introduced in a second English 
factory, where it did satisfactory Work. 

Opl {Chem. Ind., 1914, p. 523) states that in his system 
usually six towers are employed, the three first forming sulphuric 
acid sitnilar to Glover towersi* and the three last retaining the 
nitrous .gases in strong sulphuric acid, like Gay-Lussac towers. 
The gases leaving the last t(jwer, which contain 6 per cent, 
oxygen and 1-5 g. SO3 per cubic metre, are aspirated by a fanr 
. blast and forced into a box filled with coke, where the las*- 
traces of SO, are retained by sulphuric acid! The water 
required for the formation of sulphuric acid is supplied in the 
•second, third, aud fourth towers, th« fresh nitric icid generally 
only in the second tower. The aqjd is moved about by means 
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of emulsioners; that which is running out of the s'iyth tower 
through an o^-jrAow is fed into the first tower; the acid from 
the fifth tower goes into the second, and that from the fourth 
tower into the third. Finally all the acids go into the first 
tower, and from this through coolers into store-tanks. The 
acids supplied to the three last towers are also cooled, in order 
to carry away the injurious heat of reaction. Owing to the 
better utilisation of the space, the acid-forming process requires 
only about twenty minutes, against four to six hours in the 
chambers. The reacting space is about one-tenth of that in the 
chamber.s. For the daily production of r8 tons sulphuric acid 
of 6o° Be., six towers of 3 m. x 3 m. section and 12 m. high are 
required; that production requires 12 tons pyrites, 4 kilowatt 
power, 4000 cb.m, air compre.s.sed to 2 atmospheres, 160 kg. 
nitric acid 36° Be., about 3<X) cb.m, cooling-water, and three 
men’s work per shift (inclusive of the pyrites-burners). The 
cost of building a simple tower system, inclusive of sheds and 
furnaces, is 224,000 Austrian kroner, against 371,000 kroner for 
an ordinary chamber system doing the same amount of work. 
According to Huntingdon, Heberlein & Co., thirty such systems 
were then being worked or in course of erection. 

Other Tower Processes .—The name “Witney” on p. 1571 
should be spelt “ Whitney.” 

The German patent for the invention of Petersen, mentioned 
on p. 694 of our text as being applied for on 28th December 
1905, according to Z. angeiv. Chem., 1912, p. 456, has not been 
granted. 

Duron (B. P. 2408 of 1913 ; Ger. P. 267138 ; Fr. P. 453733 i 
Austr. P. appl. A, No. 823, 1913) describes a tower system for 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid, consisting of one or several 
towers for concentration, denitrification, reaction, and absorp¬ 
tion. the reaction towers are fed with nitric acid and-'water, 
and with their own acid; the absorbing towers (Gay,Lussac 
towers), with.the acid coming from the concentrating towers. 
The nitrous vitriol coming fro^. the absorbing towers and the 
acid from the reaction towers pass first thraugh a denitrifying 
tower. The ^ases are evenly distributed in the bottom part 
of the towers, so as to fully utilise the tower space, and. are 
thken away fn several places at the top of tke towers. For' 
treating the gases from 20 tons pyrites, burned in twenty- 
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four hour|,*six towers are provided; for a smaller production, 
*only fiv@ towers. .The hot burner-gases enter <inJo the first 
tower at the bottom by a tangentially arranged inlet, whereby 
whirls are produced, and the gases, in spite of the large 
sectional area of the towers, are evenly distributed. Here the 
sulphuric acid running down is concentrated at least to 60° Be. 
The gases leave this concentrating tower through three branch 
conduits at the top, and pass into the second, the Glover tower, 
which is fed with the nitrous vitriol obtained from the two 
Gay-Lussac towers (No.s. 5 and 6) and the acid obtained from 
the third and fourth towers; here pure, denitrated sulphuric 
acid of 57° B^. is formed which goes into the first tower and 
is concentrated there. Towers Nos. 5 and 6 work exactly like 
Gay-Lussac towers. The gases coming out of these towers, 
which contain no more SO,,, may issue immediately or through 
a sand-filter into the outer air. Every tower is fed by itself 
with previously cooled acid, .so that they work independently 
of one another; the concentration of the acid formed here is 
kept at 55’ B(i., and it is passed on to the Glover tower. 
Only two of these six towers are provided with a roof. The 
towers are conical, like factory chimncy.s, and, owing to their 
construction, they possess great stability, so that they require 
no supporting frame. 

Burckhardt (B. P. 29568, 1912; Ger. P. 259576; Fr. P. 
452682) passes the hot burner-gas upwards in a tower, contain¬ 
ing a number of superposed pans, filled with dilute sulphuric 
acid, whereby this acid is concentrated and the gases are 
cooled and saturated with an aqueous vapour. They then pass 
over a series of pans, filled with ditrous vitriol; from these the 
sulphuric acid formed is run into a dividing apparatus which 
delivers them to the first tower. The remaining gases go 
tfirougR a Gay-Lussac tower.* According to his Ger. P. 254921, 
he replaces the pan-shaped ve.ssels by channels, filled with 
packing materials, and divided,by walls dipping into a shallow 
layer of liquid into gas-inlet ‘and gas-outlet chambers. The 
dipping partition 'runs in the longitudinaj direction of the 
channel, which contains at the bottom sulphuric atid or nitrous 
vitriol; the gases must pass below the partition through the 
'vitriol and get "into intimate contact into this and with thft 
packing. 
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Heinz (Ger. P. 264640) employs a ^ series of reaction 
towers, par^iaUy or entirely filled with pack'ing matei ials, with' 
alternately narrower and wider interstices, over which nitrous 
vitriol runs down. Between the two last towers one or more 
empty towers may be placed, in order to diminish the velocity 
of the gases.' 

Steuber & Co. (D. R. G.-M. No. 541504) line the towers 
with stone.s, the inner faces of which are made slanting. This 
diverts the running-down acid towards the interior of the 
tower, so that the cemented joints of the stones are not hit by 
it, and also prevents the acid from getting out. 

J. Mackenzie (B. P. 19084, 1913) employs a series of long 
tunnels, made of acid-resisting bricks or blocks, in ‘which are 
placed lead spouts lined with acid-proof bricks, of such depth 
that an hydraulic lute is formed by the acid. The tunnels are 
in suitable intervals provided with tuyeres for introducing acid, 
squirted in by centrifugal pumps or otherwise, preferably taken 
from the same tunnel, whereby the whole tunnel is filled with 
a strong rain of acid through which the gases must pass, while 
fresh sulphuric acid is made and condensed. 

Schliebs (Ger. P. 287589'; places in a tower system behind 
single or all towers an “equaliser,” by which in ca.se of need 
the gases may be reconducted to the towers in circular motion. 

According to U.S. P. 1151294 of Schliebs, the reacting gases 
are passed through a succession of towers, with a separator 
interposed between adjacent series, and a portion of the 
uncondensed gases is returned from each separator, through a 
conduct furnished with draught-producing means, to the 
preceding series of towers. " 

Fr. Curtius & Co. (B. P. 28550, 1913; Ger. P. 287784) pass 
the gases in the cold state into the tower system. Either the 
first tower, from which all the acid produced is takeif, is fed 
with a comparatively small quantity of nitric acid or. nitrous 
vitriol; or el.se the first tower j,s fed exclusively with the acid 
from the other producing-toweijt,, which is poor in nitrous com¬ 
pounds and strongly concentrated, but not ^vith nitrous vitriol 
from the Ga)^-Lussac towers. Thus, in spite of the low tem¬ 
perature of the gases, sulphuric acid of 50° to 60° B^., free from 
Aitrous compounds, is obtained. This new style of working is" 
especially advantageous for burner-gases which have cooled down 
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while beii^' piirified. Th*e first tower, from which all the acid 
*produced»is taken,’and which is made considerably larger than 
hitherto usual, may be packed with coke, which is much cheaper 
and has a mufh greater surface than rings or stones. In a 
plant of six towers, all the acid produced in towers Nos. 2 to 
4 is put on to tower No. i, where it is denitrated and runs off 
as acid of 6o‘ B6. Towers 5 and 6 act as Gay-Lussac towers. 
The nitrous vitriol from tower 6 goes to tower 5, and together 
with the acid from this tower to tower 2, or else directly from 
tower 6 to tower 2. 

U. Wedge (U.S. P. 1104500) passes the burner-gases by 
means of an exhauster, after they have gone through the 
Glover tower, through several rows of lead towers of about 
10 superficial ft. section and 70 ft. high, alternately entering 
at the top or at the bottom, whereby they are well mixed and 
produce a great deal of sulphuric acid. The steam present in 
excess is used up so quickly that the gases, after leaving the 
last tower, may be still utilised in ordinary chambers for the 
production of sulphuric acid. In a plant constructed in this 
way the gases coming out of the burners showed about 620°, 
on coming out of the Glover, 135"; after passing through eight 
rows of nine towers each, altogether seventy-two towers, their 
temperature had gone down to 88°. 

The Metallbank und Metallurgische Gesellschaft A. G. and 
Hans Klencke (Ger. P. 284995) pass the gases in one or in all 
the towers from the top downwards, whereby the reaction is 
increased. 

Littmann (Ger. P. 281005) employs a series of towers filled 
with pipes, and provided in severM places one above the other 
with branching-off outlet-tubes, connected with the tube leading 
from the bottom of one tower to the top of the next tower. 
A'ccortMng to his Ger. P. 281537, pipe-towers are to be 
shaped in steps; the back wall may be smooth, the steps being 
only on the front side. This, may, e.g., be shaped in three 
steps, the diameter decreasing from the bottom upwards. The 
gase.s are passed iifto the top of*the tower. ^ connecting pipe 
rises straight upwards from the top of the lowtst part, and 
entars into the pipe connecting two towers; into the connecting 
*pipe also enter* a pipe coming fr«m the middle part of the 
tower. In the uppermost intermediate pipe there is a slide for 
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regulating the flow of the gases. Over the receSses /ortned by 
the steps, riijg-shaped vessels are placed containing*' cooling-*^ 
water, which, in case of need may be made to run over the 
sides of the step-tower. , 

Hartmann (Ger. P. 282747) places -between the reaction 
towers and the Gay-Lussac tower a tower filled with coke, 
stoneware packing, etc., and in case of need fed with sulphuric 
acid, for the purpose of condensing the acid fogs. According 
to the Ger. P. 284636 of Hartmann and Banker, they employ 
six towers; the first forms with the fifth, and the second with 
the last tower, closed rings for feeding with acid. The towers 
are packed with fireclay materials, e.g., Glover ring.s. Towers 
I, 2, and 3 serve for producing acid; the acid fog cafried away 
by the gases is partially retained in tower 4; tower 5 serves as 
the principal Gay-Lussac. The above-described crossway 
connection of tower i with 5, and tower 2 with 6, causes the 
strongly nitrous acid from 5 to get on to i, and thus produces 
a strong formation of sulphuric acid. 

In Eng. and Min. J., ci. p. lo (1916), experiments are 
described for producing sulphuric acid by passing the gases 
through a spiral of lead, instead of chambers or towers, retain¬ 
ing the Glover and Gay-Lussac towers, In such a spiral the 
gases are very intimately mixed, and the most suitable tempera¬ 
ture is ea.sily attained by air- or water-cooling. Up to the 
present only experiments on a small scale have been made 
with this process. 

The same process is described by Waggaman in U.S. Dept. 
Agric. Bull. No. 283, Sept. 28, 1915 (extr. in J. Sac. Client, 
hid., 1916, p. 42); his U.S. P. is No. ^85029. 

Stcffan.son {Cheni, News, 1915, cxii. p. 255) discus.ses the 
tower system" for the manufacture of acid sulphites. 

CllASiRER 1TTTING.S. 

Page 698., Walter and Wiegand (Ger. P. 266549) describe 
an acid-siphon, on the outside branch of which there is a space 
capable of being ^shut off, which, by meaivs of taps, rriay be 
either put ihto connection with the running-off branch or 
attached to a vacuum conduit. ,, 

• Szigeti {Chem. Zeit., igts, p. 122) describest^ead siphons foA 
sulphuric acid and aluminium, siphons for nitric acid. 
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Page ^6i. \ H. C. Moore (/, Ind. Eng. Chem., 1912, p. 677) 
* describe! a speciaffy constructed slide-ruleT for quickly calculat¬ 
ing tile stock of sulphuric acid in the chambers and storage tanks. 

• 

Page 718. Lutgens (B. P. 6617, 1914) regulates the supply 
of nitric acid to the Glover tower by connecting the apparatus 
with the chamber thermometer in such a way, that on the 
rise of the temperature in the chamber the feeding-apparatus 
is automaticaliy throttled, and on the falling of the temperature 
again opened. 

Page 720. The supply of nitre to the chambers, by intro¬ 
ducing an aqueous solution of sodium nitrate into the first 
chamber in the shape of a spray, according to the Fiftieth 
Report of the Alkali Inspector (for 1913), page 133, has answered 
very well, especially owing to the regularity and rapid adjusting 
of the feed. The drawback caused by some sodium sulphate 
dissolving in the chamber acid is of no importance, if the acid 
is used for the manufacture of fertilisers. 

E. VV. Kauffmann found the supply of nitre to the chambers 
in this form at various French works, and applies this way 
himself in such cases, where a slight contamination by sodium 
sulphate is of no consequence. By this proceeding a saving of 
0-45 mark per ton of chamber acid is effected. 

Howard (U.S. P. 1151103) interposes in the flue leading 
from the burners to the Glover tower a closed apparatus, 
provided with an agitating ajrparatus, for decomposing the 
mixture of nitre and sulphuric acid. This mixture is first 
introduced into a second apparat-us, placed above the first, also 
provided with an agitator, and runs out of this through a pipe, 
containing a screw-carrier, which delivers it in an even manner 
tft theii lower apparatus, in .which ultimately remains‘neutral 
sodium^sulphate of commercial quality. 

Page 722. Employment of» Nitrous Gases from Oxidising, 
Operodions.—YitAetisttbm {ChAn. Zeit., 1914, p. 803) draws 
attention to the fact that nitrous gases, obtained'in the oxida- 
tioi^ of organic substances, may be used (after passing over 
•catalysing agents) for supplying thei vitriol chambers. • 

The patent of Landis for treating SOj gas with nitrous 
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fumes produced from ammonia and air is m^ntio^ted suprd^ 
p. 125, ", ' 

Page 722. Supply of Steam for the Acid-(hambers. —The 
placing of steam-boilers over the sulphur or pyrites burners, 
which had been abandoned everywhere, is reintroduced in the 
Ger. P. 263941 of Cellarius, mentioned suprh, p. 200, 

^3.ge 735. Spray-producers for the Acid-chambers. —The 
German patents for Rabe’s spray-producers mentioned in the 
text are Nos. 237561 and 246240. 

A spray-producer, made of glass, and sold by the name 
of “Skorpion,” is recommended as being very sftnply con¬ 
structed and producing a hardly visible veil of water, without 
the formation of drops. It is worked at from 3 to 8 atm. 
pressure. 

Poley’s spray-producer, mentioned in our text, p. 1572, 
is protected in Germany by D. R. G. M., No. 3139, and shown 
in Fig. 15. For acid-chambers it is always made of glass. 
The tube, introduced into the chamber wall by a rubber 
stopper, has inside a conically-shaped end; by the glass or 
hard-lead .spiral placed in the contracted part, the liquid is 
caused to assume a whirling motion. The junction with the 
water-conduit is made by an ebonite screw, with rubber rings 
inside. This apparatus sprays at a pressure of 4 atm. in 

the water-conduit from 20 to 24 litres of water per hour. 

Other details are given in the text. The taking out of this 

apparatus for the sake of controlling is much easier than 

in the case of platinum spray-producers. 

The Harkortsche Bergwerke und Chemische Fabriken 
(Ger. P. 275388) convert the water into spray by a glass 
vessel, provided with a central outlet opening, and with grooves 
running from the top downwards in curved paths;. a glass 
ball partially closes these grooves. The outside parts are made 
of hardened lead, the glass pSrts of a special glass mixture, 
resisting great changes of temperature. Fig. 16 shows this 
apparatus. Ff the top part a is connected with the water- 
conduit and the tap is opened, the water rushes under pressure 
into the lower part b, and presses the ball *«'upon the glass" 
vessel k. The water forces itself through the grooves, gets 
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into the i^ore I, and* leaves this in the form of a spray. 
'When the grooveV of the vessel k are getting stopped up, 
the pressure on the ball i is loosened, whereupon V rises and 
the water-particles are thrown out as a full jet. 

Santa (B. P. 18615, 1913; Ger. P. 273665; Fr. P. 461741) 
describes an apparatus for the automatic regulation of the 
concentration of the acid made in the chambers by automatic 



Fig. 15. Fig. 16. 


regulatiqn of the work of the spray-producers. It consists 
of a balance, into which acid flows from the chgimber walls; 
if the density of the acid is above or below the normal, the 
balance goes out of level and starts a lever Jjy which a valve 
in the water-conduits is correspondingly set. @ne form of 
this,apparatus consists in a lever, with a counter-weight, on 
t^ihich is suspended a cup taking np the acid, fitted with an- 
overflow started from the bottom pf the cup. In another form, 

P 


flUPP. 
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the lever of the balance is providfed with prjbjedt^ns which 
in turn starts two levers by which the waVer-valve is workecf 
by means of an excentric. The specification describes still 
other forms of the apparatus. ^ 

Schuphaus {Metall und Erz, 1915, p., 504 ; Z. angew. Chem., 
1916, ii. p. 171) discusses the advantages of supplying the 
acid-chambers with water-spray.s. The water is best pre¬ 
heated to 60° to 70°. 

Haughton’s Metallic Packing Co., Londcfi, sell an acid- 
spray producer of new shape for application in vitriol chambers, 
in connection with a centrifugal pump made of acid-proof 
material, which is easily and cheaply applied to existing 
chambers. • 

Sache employs spray-producers with glass points; the 
middle part is made of lead, and the supply-pipe of bronze. 

Other forms of spray-producers for vitriol chambers are 
described by Diiron (Ger. P. 221779); General Chemical Co. 
(U.S. P. 1032657); Parent (Fr. P. 462349); D. H. Thomas 
(B. P. 19867, 1912). 

Nagel (_/. Soc. Chan. Ind., 1914, p. 522) discusses the 
introduction of water in the form of spray into vitriol chambers. 
Care should be taken that all the gas for the chambers is 
forced through the tuyeres as well, which is attained by connect¬ 
ing the pipe leading from the Glover tower into the first 
chamber, with the entrance opening off the steam spray- 
producer. The bottom part of the casing for the blast should 
be made wider than the other parts, and here the gas should 
be cooled down to 65° by a tubular air- or water-cooler. The 
gases should go from the 'Glover tower through the spray- 
producer into a small chamber, and from this through two 
reaction towers into the Gay-Lussac tower. The gas prefer¬ 
ably enters into the apparatus, at atmospheric pressure, T>o 
that the blast acts only as a mixing agent. In this way 
20 cb.m. aif may be aspirated by i kg. steam of 2 atm. 
pressure. « 

Norton (/. Ijid. Eng. Chiem., 1912, p.« 534 ) reports from 
personal observation that at the factory of the “ Union ” at 
Kratzwieck, near Stettin, where water-spray producer^, are 
•employed, sfbout 7 kg. acid of 50° Bd are umade per cubii 
metre of chamber space in twenty-four hours, with a consumption 
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of aSout ^^5 1^. nitric acid 36° Bd per 100 kg. chamber acid, 
'whilst formerly 07 to 0'8 kg. nitric acid was r^cyiired. The 
“Union” feeds its chambers only during the warm season 
with water-sprjiy, but in winter time with steam. 

According to the Fiftieth Report of the Alkali Inspector 
(for 1913, p. 133), seven factories of the East-English district 
had introduced the exclusive application of sprayed water, in 
lieu of steam, j](jr the vitriol chambers, in all cases with thoroughly 
satisfactory resists. The chamber space required in this case 
is much smaller than when working with steam, since it is 
possible to work at lower and more easily controlled tempera¬ 
tures. In one case they had got down to 11-4 cub. ft. of 
chamber space for burning i lb. of sulphur per diem, and that 
set had then already for sixteen months worked quite smoothly, 
with an average contents of 078 (in maximo i-i) grains of acid 
in the gas. 

Supply of Air to the Vitriol Chambers. 

Heinz (U.S. P. 1057149; Ger. P. 286972) forces air, to the 
extent of 6 to 8 per cent, above that required for oxidising 
the SO2, into the pipes taking the burner-gas to the chambers, 
and keeps up that excess during the whole process, in order to 
produce a uniform pressure and motion of the gases in the 
chambers. 

M‘P'arland and the General Electric Co., New York (U.S. P. 
1112424), employ for the production and automatic regulation 
of the draught in vitriol chambers a mechanical arrangement, 
placed on the exit-pipe of the last chamber, which produces the 
draught, without its inside mechanical parts coming into contact 
with the acid-containing exit-gases, as is the case with ordinary 
exhausters. Compressed air is forced by an electromotor 
throug 4 a narrow opening into a correspondingly shap^ branch 
tube of the chimney, and in well-known manner carries along 
the air from the exit-pipe and tjie chambers. This apparatus is 
automatically regulated by a resistance interposed in the motor 
conduit, connected <by suitable ffieces with a J?eam, carrying 01, 
a rod a disk which is movable up and down in an'enlargeraent 
of the exit-pipe, and thereby increases or diminishes the quantitjj 
t)f the gas going«out. • ’ * 

Robert B. Wolf (U.S. P. i097784)^describes a fan-blast for 
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acid gases into which a neutralising liquid is intj^dil^d in such 
manner th^t n non-attachable covering is formed oi* the fan-* 
blast. 

Page 744. Injectors for Producing the Draught in Vitriol 
Chambers. — It is mentioned in the text that porcelain injectors 
crack very easily; but those constructed by the Vereinigte 
Tonwarcnwerke at Charlottenburg from stoneware stand very 
well. Still, the easily happening obstructi^is of injectors 
are a great impediment to their employment for acid- 
chambers. 

Page 755. Fans for Producing the Draught Jn Vitriol 
Chambers. —The B. P. 15293 of 1913, of the British Thomson- 
Houston Co. (for the General Electric Co. at Schenectady, 
U.S.A.) describes a centrifugal fan with controllable speed. 

Kestner Fans. —According to a communication from the 
firm Paul Kestner, of 181 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., 
in the year 1912 upwards of 1000 of their hard-lead fans were 
working all over the world. It is specially pointed out that 
they are very durable, and require very little power for driving. 
They are now made for temperatures up to 125" and working- 
pressures up to 250 mm., and are employed for acid-chambers 
and tower systems, and in the concentration of sulphuric acid 
by Kessler’s process {vide our text, pp. 1191 et seqi). 

Methods for Judging of the Draught in Vitriol Chambers. 

Kuhlmann fils (Annie Indust., 1878, p. 67; Chem. Ind., 1878, 
p. 137) produces coloured vapours at the foot of a chimney, and 
notices the time which they require for coming out at the top. 
A similar process (production of a fog of sulphuric-acid vapours) 
had been already employed by Fletcher. »* 

K. Walter (communication to the Author) employs a small 
flask, contaiuing a little bromjne, through the rubber cork of 
which passes a short tube opeiT at top and bottom, and another 
glass tube, also «pen at both* ends, bent fcn the outside in a 
right angle, \he horizontal limb being i m. long. Both tubes 
.are 5 or 6 mm. wide. The bent tube is connected by a ^hort 
'rubber tube* (with pinchaock), with a tubet of equal widtK, 
passing through the wall^of the chamber. The stopper contain- 
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ing both gut into the neck of the flask containing the 

bromine*the pinchcock is opened, and the numie^ of seconds 
is noticed which the bromine vapour takes to travel through the 
glass tube of s, metre’s length. This small apparatus is Very 
suitable for very small amounts of draught, e.g-., in muffle- 
furnaces for the production of sodium sulphate. 

Page 776m, Anemometers. —A. Konig’s anemometer is on 
the same principle as that of Seger, described in the text, 
but more easily handled, as the communicating tubes are 
concentrically arranged. 

Verbeek {Chem. Zcit., 1913, pp. 1338 and 1361) discusses at 
length the measurement of the over- and under-pressure of 
gases (the draught), and describes two apparatus which avoid 
the drawbacks of Konig’s apparatus, viz., the “ precision differ¬ 
ential manometer” (Ger. R. G. M. 560918) and the “precision 
controlling manometer” (Ger. R. G. M. 559644), 



CHAPTER VI 

THE RECOVERY OK THE NITROGEN COfSpOUNDS 

Packing of Gay-Lussac Towers. 

Page 793. The packing described by Green and the 
Huncoat Plastic Brick and Terracotta Co. for GloVer towers 
in B. P. 28004 of 1910, is also applicable for Gay-Lussac towers. 

The Nitrogen Products and Carbide Co., Ltd., and H. Nielsen 
(B. P. 26269 of 1913 ; Fr. P. 465937) describe a filling material 
for absorbing-, reaction-, mixing-, and cooling-towers, comprising 
three or more arms or blades radiating from a central boss. 
The blades may be either straight or helical, and smooth or 
corrugated, and the central boss may be with or without a 
central hole. These pieces can be made cheaply by pressing 
a plastic material through a die. 

The Ribbertsche Braunkohlen- und Tonwerke (D. R. G. M. 
No. 573710) provide the packing-blocks on their whole surface 
with grooves and projections like dragons’ teeth. 

Raschig (B. P. 6288 of 1914; Ger. Ps. 286122 and 292622; 
U.S. P. 1141266; /. Gasbeleiicht., 1916, p. 597) packs reaction- or 
absorbing-towers with small cylinders which are simply dropped 
into the towers, and are therefore heaped up in these in an 
irregular manner. These cylinders are about as wide as high, 
from 15 to 50 mm., and about i mm. thickness of walls. They 
are easy, to make, offer but little*resistance to the gas-Carrent, 
and yet compel it to frequently change its direction. They are 
made of metallic sheets, cut injo rectangular pieces, which are 
turned round a cylindrical corS; or they are made by means 
of a drawing-beRch, or obtained by cutting up thin tubes. 
Putting then? irregularly into the tower increases their action. 
One cb.m, of tower-space thus receives about 300 superficial 
inetres of active surface. For catalytic reactior.s such cylinders* 
may be made of asbestjos or other acid-resisting material, 
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covered ^ilh contact surface. According to Ludwig {Chem. 
Apparat^r, 1915, p. 247), every cubic metre ^tower-space 
contains 55,000 Raschig rings, leaving 92 per .cent, of the 
space free for ,the transit of the gases. 

The Accrington Brick and Tile Co., Ltd., and S. Middleton 
(B. P. 8152 of 1915) furnish Glover, Gay-Lussac, and like towers 
with channelled packing-blocks, arranged so as to produce long, 
narrow, inclijifd passages. These earthenware blocks are easy 
to make, and comparatively few of them are required; they may 
be used in an upright or in an inverted and reversed position. 
If the blocks are placed end to end, and alternate blocks of each 
layer are reversed, or if they are laid on the top of another, 
while the alternate blocks are reversed, a wall-like tier is 
produced through which runs a series of continuous, zigzag 
channels. The tower can be completely filled with these tiers, 
in such a way that they are independent of one another. 

Mescher (Ger. P. 259764) employs spouts, arranged in turns 
on one or the other side of perforated plates, which force the 
gases or vapours to sudden changes of direction, leaving the 
substances condensed behind on the faces of the preceding plate. 

Kubierschki (Ger. P. 259362) employs wire spirals made up 
into plates. In this way upwards of 100 superficial metres can 
be placed in I cb.m, of space. 

Other proposals for packing reaction-towers will be described 
in connection with the Glover towers. Volberg’s proposal is 
mentioned, suprh, p. 217. 

Bithell and Beck (B. P. 28743 of 19 * 3 ) describe Gay-Lussac 
and Glover towers, consisting of several superposed parts, every 
one of which has a chamber with an upright tube, over which 
is put a cover with lateral openings. The single parts of this 
column are connected ■ by pipes. The gases enter from below. 
*rhis eonstruction avoids tha drawback of towers pagjjeit with 
tubes, etc., forming throughgoing channels which are traversed 
by the gases too quickly. , 

Kirchhofer (Ger. P. 262464) blows, by means of an exhauster 
placed in front of the towers' fresh air int» these in tuyere.:, 
producing an air-whirl which throws the acid-psfrticles against 
th« inside of the tower and the packing with such violence th|it 
" they burst and«:ollect as liquid. "Phere is no feefling with acM 
in the ordinary way. 
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Fulda (U.S. P. 1084953) regenerates the nitric^ci(^^ a series 
of chambers^ containing from 20 to 30 or 50 per cent, of the 
total volume of the chambers, in which the nitrogen oxides are 
successively exposed to contact with acids of sp. gr. I-2I to 1-26; 
1-07 to I-2I ; and i-oo to MO. 

Moritz (Fr. P. 462877) provides absorbing- or reaction- 
towers with vertical or horizontal partitions, so that the liquid 
can freely run down, but the gases must take a cirfutous route. 
The partitions are kept in their places by the poking. 

Hofling (Ger. P. 272608) arranges within the towers the 
packing in the way of a winding staircase, whereby the ga.ses 
are compelled to overcome a great friction and mixing resist¬ 
ance, and also in their revolutions to separate fhe liquid 
particles. If the acid is run down from the top and heating 
gases are passed in below, the tower may act as an acid- 
concentrator. According to his Ger. P. 281135, employs 
pieces of tubing, provided with holes and diaphragms, built up 
in the towers in such a way that throughgoing channels are 
avoided. 

Schlossberg (Ger. P. 258683 and Ger. P. appl. Sch. No, 
43938) works up quartzite, colloidal silica, and lime with a 
flux of glass or ground bricks into a mass from which stones 
are moulded; these are treated with hydrofluosilicic or hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the lime salts formed are removed by washing, 
and the stones are burned at 800° to 1200° up to sintering. 

Nielsen {Ckem. Trade. /., liv. pp. 565 and 621) discusses 
at length the materials and moulded bodies employed for 
packing absorbing- and reaction-towers, Camillo Guttmann 
{ibid., p. 671) makes critical remarks upon this. The discussion 
is continued by Nielsen (Iv. p. 97) and Guttmann (p. 98). 

Schobner {Tonindusirie Zeit., 1913, p. 1429) and Ludwig 
{Chem^^paratur, 1914, p. 271) discuss the various patkings 
for reaction-towers without adducing anything new. 

Harris and Thomas (B. P. 7^055, 1915) pack Glover, Gay- 
Lussac, or like towers with spaced rows of stepped bricks, 
some of which r^gt on inwari projection9^ of the lining or 
wall bricks; 'these projections form grooves for receiving 
tlje ends or sides of the packing-bricks, so that the lining 
acnd the packiVig mutually srjpport each other.** The packing-* 
bricks are stepped at the ^ sides only or also at the ends, and 
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in the lafter ca^e have tongues at their upper ends to engage 
the projSctions of the lining bricks, these bricks Jseing recessed 
below the projections, to take the end steps of.tlie packing- 
bricks. Alterrjate rows of the packing-bricks may be inverted, 
and the bricks are then made hollow and provided with 
distance pieces. For circular towers, the bricks are arc-shaped. 

The Alkali Inspectors’ Report for 1915 makes the following 
statements an, the packing of Gay-Lussac towers in the United 
Kingdom' 
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Page 795. Accidents through Poisonous Gases in repacking 
Gay-Lussac Towers. —This matter is also mentioned in the 
Thirty-Third Annual Report of the Inspector of Alkali Works 
(for the year 1896), and in the Forty-Third Report (for 1906). 
The P'orty-Ninth Report (for 1912), p. 12, enumerates the 
precautions which should be taken in this operation. 

(1) Washing the tower with strong sulphuric acid, to 

remove any nitrous vitriol prior to washing with 
water and steaming. 

(2) The maintenance of a downward draught, to remove 

as directly as possible any gases present from the 
men engaged at the work. 

'3^ The use of a “ safety pipe,” as required by th^i|*ecial 
. Rules of the United Alkali Co., Ltd. Tms safety 
pipe consists of a pietal funnel, the jtem of which 
acts as inlet-pipe, fit fits with a pneumatic pad 
against Ae face (thiS pad can readily be blown up 
for use, being similar to that used ift dentistry in 
the administration of nitrous oxide), and is fastened 
on by« strap buckling behind the headT The safety^ 
pipe case contains 50 ft.^of pipe, and is used by 
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men engaged in cleaning out vitriol c^am^Ers, Gay- 
Luss?.c towers, Chance carbonators, etc. * 

Respirators for men dealing with dangerous gases are 
described and illustrated in Chem. Ind, No. 14-,'Beilage, pp. 30 
and 31. 

Schubert {Chem. Zeit. Rep., 1912, p. 26) points at the 
frequency and dangerous character of poisoning by nitrous 
vapours, which frequently only appears sevcjrJii hours after 
breathing the gas. He recommends a series of precautionary 
measures to be taken at the factories, and the use of dilute 
liquor ammoniac for moistening pieces of cloth to be kept 
in front of the mouth and nose. 

Page 805. Distribution of the Acid on the Towers. —Pauling 
(Ger. P. 242515) employs a reservoir connected on one side 
with a filling apparatus acting from time to time, on the 
other side with an apparatus dividing the liquid into a certain 
series of jets, e.g, in the shape of a veil or a bell. The 
dimensions and performances of the reservoir, and those of 
the filling and emptying apparatu.s, arc arranged in such 
manner that the veil formed by the running-out liquid is 
gradually enlarged, attaining a maximum at the highest level 
of the liquid in the reservoir, and gradually diminishing up 
to the complete emptying of the reservoir. The arrangement 
for delivering the liquid may be provided with one or several 
outlets, so that a uniform division of the liquid is attained, 
whatever the section of the body to be fed may be, whether 
square or longitudinal, or otherwise. 

William Mason {Chem. Zeit, 1914, p. 800) describes an 
overflow-distributor for acid towers, of the type of a spinning- 
wheel, a,nd a new form of outside and inside coolers. , 

r^W-iZ/ier. P. 276665) describbs an apparatus for mixing 
liquids with gases, consisting of a ring-tube with outlets for 
the liquid, surrounding the gas-pipe which enters into the 
cylindrical mixing-pipe. 

V 

Page 808.* Rabe (Ger. P. 284857) describes an arrangement 
fpr wetting surfaces of any form by means of periodically 
formed liqui<1 bells of changing diameter, dissolving into 
drop-like rings. For producing these, a circular plate is 
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^ proviaea, wiin^a turned-tip edge, which at its bottom gradually 
contracts to a rod, on which the liquid contained in the 
plate freely runs down, influencing the diameter.of the liquid 
bell solely b)^ its quantjty. The periodical change of the 
quantity of liquid is produced by a siphon, the descending 
branch of which is connected with a closed vessel containing 
outlets with the same resistance for the single branch conduits, 
which may«be arranged in groups. The periodical siphoning 
automatically ftlls all the branch conduits, as they have all 
the same resistance, and washes away any impurities remaining 
at the conclusion of the siphoning during the retardation of 
the current at the next siphoning, so that no special supervision 
is required. 

Pumping of the Acid. 

Page 822. Nagelschmidt (Ger. P. 279074) avoids the jerks 
and splashes in pumping by applying an intermediate pipe 
between the lower acid-reservoir and the “ emulsioner,” and a 
pulsometer between the emulsioner and the top reservoir. 

Moritz (Fr. P. 441304) places the pumps, made of an acid- 
resisting material, within the acid contained in the reservoir, 
by which means many troubles otherwise occurring in the 
pumping of acid are stated to be avoided. 

P'erraris (B. P. 4482, 1914; P’r. P. 457936) interposes in 
pumping acids a layer of mercury or of some suitable oil 
between the pump-piston and the acid, which protects the 
piston from corrosion. 

The “ Mammoth-pump ” of the engineering works A. Borsig, 
at Tegel, near Berlin, is specially recommended for pumping 
acids, as it has no valves or other moving parts (described in 
Chem. Zeit, 1914, p. 274). 

• I^ughton’s Patent Metallic Packing Co., Ltd., 30 St^ary- 
at-Hill, London, sells centrifugal pumps made ofi^’m^rial 

completely resisting the attack of acids. 

• • 

Working the (ity-Lussac Tower. 

Page 839. U. Wedge (U.S. P. 1106999) that a certain 
percentage of sulphur dioxide in the gases passing over from 
* the last chamber into the Gay-Lifssac tower greatly improves 
the recovery of the nitric acid in the tower. At 18°, 0 01 per 
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cent. SO2 by volume is sufficient; at'38°, 015 .per cent. bUj 
by volume is required. 

Page 843. Exit-gnses from the Gay-Lussac Tower .— Taraud 
and Truchot have obtained for their processes, mentioned in 
p. 844, the B. P. 16866, 1910; Ger. P. appl. T., No. 16457. 

According to their B. P. 16611,1912, the washing with alkali 
may be left out if the washing with water has beejj. -yell done. 

According to their B. P. 9461, 1911; U.S. I'T 1068021; Ger. 
P. 268815, they remove from the gases going out of the Gay- 
Lussac tower first the sulphur acids, by treating them with 
alkaline-earth carbonate in lumps, and then absorb the nitrous 
gases by solutions of caustic or carbonated alkali, with'formation 
of sodium nitrate and nitrite. This treatment takes place 
in towers or scrubbers, which are either left empty (in which 
case the alkaline liquids are introduced in the form of spray) 
or filled with packing materials. Into the first tower air is 
injected in order to oxidise the NO. The solutions of nitrate 
and nitrite obtained are sprayed into the vitriol chambers. 
They also pass these gases first through earth-alkaline car¬ 
bonates, in order to retain any sulphuric acid carried away. 
According to their Ger. P. 277324, the sulphuric acid carried 
away is retained by washing with water, in lieu of alkaline earths. 

Page 844. Testing the. Exit-gases for Acids .— Henz {Z. 

angeiv. Chem., 1905, p. 2002) recommends for this 
purpose an absorbing vessel, shown in Fig. 17. 
The vessel is charged with 25 ac. normal soda 
solution; a quantity of gas, measured by means 
of an aspirator, consisting of a large stoneware 
jar filled with water, is passed through; the liquid 
i.s poured out (without rinsing the absofbing- 
vessel) into a beaker, retitrated with normal 
acid until the coloyr of the indicator changes, 
poured back into tht vessel, again blown into the 
beaker, and the titration is finislfed. 

Page 845. Various Methods for Recovering the 
Ifitrous Compounds in Chhmber Exit-gases. —»The Badische 
Anilin- und Sodafabtik (Ger. P. 238369) absorb those com- 



Fig. 17. 
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pounds by’a mixture of Tiitrates and nitrites, thereby obtaining 
pure nitfeftes. ' ” 

The same (Ger. Ps, 233967 and 233982; t"/.’ P. 412788) 
absorb the nitrous gases by bases suspended in a finely divided 
form, without fowers. 

Wachtel {Dingl. polyt. ccxlv. (i. 517) proposes driving the 
exit-gases through a red-hot iron or fireclay retort, filled with 
iron boringi. Here, he supposes, the nitrous vapours will be 
reduced to amflionia, which is then absorbed by hydrochloric 
or nitric acid. 

Mechanical washers for the recovery of nitrous gases leaving 
the last chamber, according to the Alkali Inspectors’ Report 
for 1915 (quoted from Chem. Trade 1916, p. 284), had been 
successfully introduced in one works, and were on the eve 
of introduction into others. They have the advantage over 
Gay-Lussac towers that there is no obstipation and repacking. 

Glover Towers. 

Page 867. Quinan (U.S, P. 699011) places between the 
pyrites-burners and the Glover tower a “mixing chamber,” 
followed by an ascending flue, the bottom of which is formed 
of shallow troughs of Volvic lava. Each trough is by a flange 
at its front end connected with the next lower trough, and the 
Glover acid flows along this step-channel into the mixing 
chamber. 

Packing of Glover Towers. 

Page 869. Cast silicon is employed for the purpose by 
F. T. Tone and the Carborundum Company {Metall. and Chem. 

Eng., 1913. P- 103). 

P*ge 875. Scherlifenberg’s packing-bricks, mentionJ;i|-iaJtlie 
text, ajre sold by the name of “fluted rhombohtfCf^ tower¬ 
packing.” According to information received,in September 
1912, that packing had been supplied to several hundred 
factories in Germany and Aifterica, and seyeral thousands of 
cubic metres of such bricks were annually sold? 

Page 876. .Berl and Innes (Gerr. P. 263200) employ for the 
packing of reaction-towers tetrahedra, made of wire-netting, the 
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sides of which are bent in towards the centre.' This slight 
deformation prevents the tetrahedra from ?touthin^ tin more 
than two p6ints; moreover, some liquid is retained at every 
curved edge, which promotes the absorbing action. Fig. i8 
shows these tetrahedra. Part of the gas rushing* upwards must 
pass through the wire-netting, and thus gets into intimate 
contact with the adhering liquid. Another part rises upwards 
at the side surfaces of the tetrahedra, and there g^sinto action. 
These bodies may be thrown into the tower' without being 
regularly placed. They have a very slight weight, and occupy 
only from I to 3 per cent, of the tower space, with great acting 



Fig. 18. 


surface. For Gay-Lussac and Glover towers they are made of 
lead-coated iron wire (preferably produced by Schoop’s process 
of converting lead into dust); for the conversion of nitric acid 
from nitrous gases they are made of aluminium wire. 

Hofling (Ger. P. 281135) packs Glover towers, etc, with 
piacfi^j^ftubing, provided with ^.perforations and partitions,” 
built up'T^ such a way that throughgoing channels are 
avoided. 

Page 892. Working of the 'Glover Toweu.—L^iigtn (B. P. 
6617 of I9i4> regulates the feeding of the Glover tower with 
acids by means of a thermometer, placed in the vitriol chaml},er, 
^d electrically controlled.. If the temperatvfe within the 
chamber falls in consequence of a lack of nitric acid, an electric 
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contact is ‘cloSed, by which a valve feeding the Glover tower 
*with.nit*i®acic^ is''Opened, or vice versa. 

According to the Rapport du Jury Internatio>Pal‘{Pd.ns, 1891, 
p. 5 ). experiments made in one of the factories of the Society St 
Gobain had shbwn that the denitration of the nitrous vitriol in 
the Glover tower is almost instantaneous; already at 3 ft. 3 in. 
below' the exit-pipe it had proceeded to its maximum. But it 
would be wjgng to ascribe general validity to that observation ; 
the result quote4 is probably only attained with greatly diluted 
acid and very hot gases. Although no doubt the principal 
denitrating work is done in the top part of the tower, a 
complete denitration will require a depth of 10 ft or upwards, 
apart from the requirements for performing the concentrating 
work. 

For the denitration of poor gases, e.g. those produced in the 
roasting of lead ores, the Aktien-Gesellschaft fiir Bergbau, Blei- 
und Zinkfabrikation (Ger. P. 253493) supply the Glover tower 
with stronger gases, especially those obtained by roasting zinc- 
blende, iron pyrites, copper pyrites, etc., and mix the acid gases 
thereby formed w'ith the dilute SOj gases to be oxidised. 

The Alkali Inspectors’ Report for 1915 (quoted from Chevi. 
Trade J., 1916, p. 284) makes the following statements on the 
packing of Glover towers in the United Kingdom:— 



Page 893. Testing of Glover Tower Add. —The acid running 
out of the tower is tested fo^ its strength (which should be 
between sp. gr. i-py and i75)>for its temperature (if it is to 
be immediately pumped up on to the Gay-Lussac tower); and 
for its contents of nitrogen acids, if it contains more than traces 
of these, in the^ame way as the nitfous vitriol (p> 389). 

Owing to the contamination of the Glover tower acid with 
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flue-dust, etc., the estimation of its stren^h by ticraiioir ircquenuy 
does not agree with that by the specific gravity.' 

Page 901. Temperaturc-of the Gases >'tering into the Glover 
Tower.—At is not necessary for the denitrating action of the 
Glover tower that the gases passed into it should have a high 
temperature. In some factories the concentrating work is 
entirely done by pans placed on the gas flues ^d the dust- 
chambers, which, of course, greatly reduces th^ temperature of 
the gases, without any detriment to the denitration. In a 
special case observed by me, where the gases pass into a small 
“ plate-column ” with a temperature of 90° and come out with 
60°, during their short transit four-fifths of the denitrating work 
was done in that column of 3 ft. 3 in. height. In this case 
it was important to perform the denitration at as low a 
temperature as possible, because the burner-gases, produced 
from spent oxide of gas works, contained considerable quan¬ 
tities of ammonia, which at higher temperatures would act upon 
the nitrogen oxides and form elementary nitrogen. 

Other Methods for the Denitration vf Nitrous Vitriol, 

Page 903. Parent (Fr. P. 449035) introduces cold gas, 
containing nitrous acid, from the last chamber of the Gay- 
Lussac tower continuously by spray-producers into the first 
chamber, or into small towers, not containing any packing 
between the chambers. This process is stated to effect a higher 
concentration of the chamber acid, a better circulation of the 
gas, a smaller consumption of nitric acid, and an increased 
production of sulphuric acid. 
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THE CHAMBER PROCESS 

Page 912. 'Supply of Air. —N. L. Heinz (Q.S. P. 1057149) 
prescribes mixing the steam, the nitrous and sulphurous gas, 
with regulated quantities of air in various places in such a way 
that the gas current in the chambers keeps at an even pressure, 
since the quantity of oxygen contained in the air introduced is 
equal to that consumed by the reaction of the gases. 

Page 973. Escape of Acids in the Exit-gases of Sulphuric 
Acid Works. —The British Alkali Inspector’s Reports show the 
following average escapes, calculated in grains of SO3 per cubic 
foot:— 


Tear. 

In Kngland 
and Iri'land. 

In Scotland. 

1910 

M78 

... 

I9II 

IH 53 


1912 

M89 

I-I 5 

1913 

m82 

0-99 

1914 

1-192 



The number of works inspected in the year 1913 in England 
and Ireland was 236; in Scotland, 34. 

Page 986. Absorption of Nitric Oxide in Gas Analyses.— 
According to Divers (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1902, p. 1492), the 
absorption of NO is very easily effected by a concentrated 
«lkalipe solution of sulphites, say: 40 g. Na,SO, -k4»-g 
KOH, dissolved in 200 c.c. water. 

Baudisch and Klinger {Bcr., 1912, p. 3231) pass the gas 
in which nitric oxide is to the estimated into a moistened 
pipette, containing; some dam|> caustic potash, and allow some 
air to enter into it. The NO at once combings with O tc 
NjOj, which is immediately absorbed by the KOH, no NjO, 
befng formed. By measuring thj air before *nd after 
experiment the quantity of NO is ascertained, as four-fifths o; 

SUPP. 241 Q 
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the contraction observed corresponds ito the previously present 
NO, one-fifth, to the oxygen consumed for its 'bx.idatiori: ’ 
4NO-f 02 = 2N203. At the end of the experiments there must 
be still some free oxygen in the pipette. 

Nitrogen protoxide, NjO, occurs in small quantities in 
the exit-gases from the Gay-Lussac tower, and has been 
estimated in these by Inglis, as mentioned in our text, p. 953, 
where the analytic methods used by him are described. Other 
methods for the estimation of N^O are deso.'ibed on p. 581. 
Its estimation alongside of NO is described by Moser (Z. anal. 
Chejn., 1911, p. 401), who absorbs the NO by potassium per¬ 
manganate, or adds to the gases hydrogen peroxide and titrates 
the nitric acid formed ; by Knorre and Arndt XBer., 1909, 
p. 2136); by Poliak (Treadwell, Quant. Anal., 4th ed., p. 597). 

Excess of Oxygen in the Exit-gases. —P^r6grin (/. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., 1916, p. 1216) describes a registering apparatus for this 
purpose. 

Theory of the Vitriol-chamber Process. 

Page 1038. Briner and Kuhne {Comptes rend., 1913, clvii. 
p, 443) made some experiments in order to clear up the theory 
of the vitriol-chamber process. If dry, pure sulphur dioxide 
and nitrogen peroxide are conducted on to the bottom of a 
glass vessel, the lower half of which is immersed in a bath, 
kept at 60°, a white deposit of pure sulphur trioxide is 
formed on the walls of the upper, colder parts of the vessel. 
This proves that nitrogen peroxide can oxidise sulphur dioxide 
directly to SO3, The authors believe that the reaction in the 
vitriol chamber goes on principally in the gaseous phase. The 
oxidation of SOj is essentially hastened by the water intro¬ 
duced into the chamber, because this water combines with the 

and removes it fromThe gaseous phase. A-cord* 
ing to their -opinion, the formation of sulpho-nitro compounds 
within the le^d chamber takes place only if, in consequence 
of an excess or a deficiency oft water, the reaction goes on 
in an abnormal .way. They uscribe special importance to 
oxygen in the form of atoms, in which form it is continually 
liberated by the dissociation of nitrogen dioxide, because 
ox)^en in this form has an incomparably grepter affinity to 
SOj than molecular oxygen, and combines directly with SOj. 
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flemp^l {Z.-angew. Chem., 1914, i. p. 218) reports the results 
obtained 8y thi'ee^of his co-operators on the climber process, 
of which we here give an extract. Heymann introduced into 
an apparatus, containing nitrogen, oxygen, and a quantity of 
nitrogen oxides sufficient for the formation of sulphuric acid, 
a quantitative mixture of SOj, oxygen and steam in the pro¬ 
portion required for forming sulphuric acid, of a certain 
concentration, obtained by allowing sulphuric acids of various 
concentrations « drop into an electrolytically heated furnace 
filled with bits of porcelain (which is minutely described in the 
original). He found that it was not possible, as he had hoped, 
to continue the experiments at will with a certain quantity of 
nitrous gases; the formation of sulphuric acid, which in the 
beginning went on very vividly, ceased after from two to three 
houns. From the nitrous gases considerable quantities of 
nitrogen protoxide were formed, perhaps even elementary 
nitrogen, incomparably more quickly than in a well-conducted 
vitriol chamber, although the total proportions of the reacting 
gases were relatively the same. The cause of this difference 
is probably this: that in the actual working of the vitriol 
chambers the water required for the reaction is introduced 
gradatiw, whilst in Heymann’s experiments the quantity of 
water introduced from the first corresponded to that ultimately 
contained in the sulphuric acid formed. In the fact that 
in technical work such a large production of NjO does not 
take place, he sees an important argument for the theory 
according to which in the first instance nitroso-sulphuric acid 
is formed, which only subsequently is decomposed by water 
into sulphuric acid, NO and NOj. If the total quantity of 
water enters from the first into the reaction, the conditions 
are given for the formation of nitrogen protoxide. ^ These 
experiments show that it must be very important for 
on the jarge scale not to introduce too much steS&i into the 
chamber all at once ; also tha^ it is very important for a good 
production of acid that there* arc differences of temperature 
in the reaction Jpace. In Heymann’s experiments, froii. 
100 c.c. of his gaseous mixture there was forrfed at 100°: 
l'3,c.c., at 61°; 0-8 C.C., at 80°; 1-5 c.c. NjO; whilst in 
•chamber gases.at the Mulden and’Aussig factories he founcf 
at normal work only between 0 063 and 0-25 volume per cent 
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of NjO. Heymann also quotes the results obtained by IngHs 
(/. Soc. Chetjt. /nd., 1904, pp. 642 et seq .; our texf, p. 9*5 J) on the 
large scale, where the proportion of nitrogen protoxide was still 
much less. 

In order to clear up the divergence between the results 
obtained by Inglis and Heymann, Hempel caused Johannes 
Richter to make experiments on the methods for estimating 
the nitrogen protoxide in gaseous mixtures of kno;<n composi¬ 
tion. Heymann had estimated the aftdf absorbing the 
higher nitrogen oxides by caustic-soda .solution and sulphuric 
acid, Inglis by completely liquefying the gas by means of liquid 
air, followed by fractional distillation, by which process rather 
too little NjO is found. * 

Hempel’s third co-operator, Hering, studied the question 
(of equal importance for theory and for practice), whether in 
the vitriol chamber we have to deal with a simple process of 
oxidation, as again assumed by Wentzki (p. 1034 of our text), 
or whether, with the majority of chemi.sts, we must assume the 
formation of an intermediate substance. Hering’s experiments 
showed that N2O4 reacts much more slowly than N^Oj, and 
that there can be no question of a simple oxidising process in 
the vitriol chambers, but that, according to the theories of 
Lunge, Raschig, and others, intermediate substances are 
formed. The temperature most favourable for the formation 
of sulphuric acid was found to be 70°. This formation goes on 
all the more easily the more water and the more nitrous gases 
are present and the better these gases arc distributed. Even 
by a great excess of SO^ and HjO, and even at a higher 
temperature (73°), the nitric oxide is essentially only reduced 
down to NjO, and but very small quantities of elementary 
nitrogep are formed. 

(Z. angew. Chem., I§I4, i. p. 112), in opposition to 
Hempel, stTil maintains that the formation of sulphuria acid in 
the charabers-takes place withoyt the formation of intermediate 
compounds, by the reaction: ‘ 

SOj-i-NOj = SOj + NO. 

fjgmpel (ibid.f p. 407) refutes the objections made by Wentzki 
against the accuracy of the*experiments made Ay Hempel and 
Hering, and gives a drawipg of the apparatus employed by them. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE‘purification OF SULPHURIC ACID 

Page 1045. Injurious Effect of Arsenic in Sulphuric Acid .— 
As mentioned in the text, ammonium sulphate made from 
gas liquor by means of strongly arsenical sulphuric acid turns 
yellow, owing to the formation of sulphide of arsenic. Parrish 
(/. Gas Lighting, 1916, cxxxiv. p. 134; abstr. /. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., 1916, p. 535) mentions three methods for overcoming 
this difficulty: (i) Working with a film of oil or of anthra¬ 
cene on the surface of the acid in the saturator, which film 
retains both tarry substances and sulphide of arsenic. This 
method is used by shale distillers in Scotland. (2) Using 
a closed saturator with an automatic scumming device; the 
arsenic sulphide is discharged continuously with the tarry 
matter, without the use of an oil film. (3) Precipitating the 
arsenic from the acid by means of the waste gases from the 
saturator, containing HjS. An apparatus for doing this in a 
continuous way is described in the original. 

Page 1051. Removal of the Arsenic. —The Graflich von 
Landsberg-Velen und Gemensche Chemische Fabrik A. G. 
(Ger. Ps. 252273 and 256234; Fr. P. 432874; Austr. P. 60964) 
• produces sulphuric acid free^ from arsenic and iron by 
the burner-gases through a dry filter and then^mmediately 
through a denitrating column; in case of need^ the gases are 
further cooled by other GlovSr towers, as well as by washing- 
towers, fed with *cid as free*as possible from arsenic, whi'-h 
acid subsequently goes through the Glover tower. The filter 
. consists of material not acted upon by sulphur dioxide, in tlje 
form of grains,sliding along on a« inclined pl*ne, into wTuih 
the gases enter from below and laterally. 

M6 * 
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Page 1063. The de-arsenicator of bavis {Metall.'and Chem. 
Eng., 1914, p., 354) is a horizontal washer,!" siihilar'fb those 
used in gas-works, consisting of several iron rings, enamelled 
inside by a special enamel, in which revolves an enamelled 
shaft, provided with agitating-blades, forty to sixty times per 
minute, which dip into the acid down to one quarter. The 
sulphuric acid flows in the opposite direction to the stream of 
HjS, by means of overflows through the single com.partments, 
and issues through a filter. The excess of HjS* is absorbed by 
caustic soda or milk of lime. These washers purify from 200 
to 300 tons of acid per week, leaving only i to i i parts of 
arsenic in 1,000,000 parts of acid; the plant covers a ground 
space of only 7x5 ft. The apparatus is supplied by Davis 
Brothers, 66 Deansgate, Manchester, and has been introduced 
at many English factories. 

Lihme (U.S. P. 1103522) purifies the gases intended for 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid, especially by contact 
processes, from arsenic by passing them through ferric oxide 
at 70° to 80° (t'/r/c itifrii, p. 279). 

Bithell and Beck (B. P. 1500, 1913) run the sulphuric acid 
through a tower, divided by horizontal diaphragms into several 
chambers. HjS is blown into the bottom chamber and rises 
upwards from chamber to chamber by serpentine pipes. 

Page 1069. The removal of nitrogen oxides from sulphuric 
acid, according to Gregoire {Bull. Soe. Chim. Belg., 1914, p. 32; 
Chem. Zentr., 1914, i. p. 1243), is effected by diluting the acid 
in a Kjeldahl flask with its own volume of distilled water, and 
strongly boiling up to its concentration. If after this treatment 
traces of nitrous compounds still remain in the acid, the 
treatment is to be repeated (and will even then hardly attain 
* 4 «»pi»rpose!). 



CHAPTER IX 


THE CONCENTRATION OF SULPHURIC ACID 

Page 1087. * Lead Pans heated by Top Fire: —Bernutat 
(Ger. P. 281133) passes the acid to be concentrated through a 
number of compartments, connected with one another, through 
which hot gases are conveyed in counter-current. 

Page 1103. Coftcentration by Steam-heat. —The Norsk 
Hydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskabet (Fr. P. 459092 ) runs 
the acid through a tower heated by steam, and removes the 
water from the acid in three stages by employing steam of 
three, four, and five atmospheres’ pressure. Steam of 3 atm. 
produces acid of 65 to 74 per cent.; steam of 4 atm., acid of 74 
to 80 per cent.; and steam of 5 atm., acid of 80 to 85 per cent. 

According to the Swiss P. 64234 of the same firm, dilute 
sulphuric acid is concentrated by distillation, treating the 
vapours with a drying agent in a drip-apparatus. A cooling 
agent is employed at least in one point between the still and 
the outlet of the vapours, in such a way that the temperature 
in the drying zone does not exceed the boiling-point of the 
dilute acid. 

Pritchard and the United Alkali Company (B. P. 29542, 
1913) describe a tubular apparatus for concentrating sulphuric 
acid by means of steam, in which the joints between the pro¬ 
tecting mantles for the tubes and the lining of the evaporating- 
’vessdl are not exposed to the steam circulating in tfie 
and vhere \he joints of the tubes with the vessrf are not in 
contact with the acid. 

Materials for Coiventrating-appqratus. 

Pages 1123 and 1573. Fused Silica {Quartz-^ass, Vitreosit). 
-jPohl (Z. angew. Chem., 1912, pp. 1845 describe »t 

length the properties and applicafions of fused'silica, sold'By 

S47 
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the name of “ Vitreosil," and manutactured^.aCcordin^ to the 
patents of IJotttomley and Paget by The Thermal Syndicate, 
Ltd., at Walliend-on-Tyne. 

According to the Forty-fourth Report, of the A/kali Inspector, 
p. 28, the replacing of porcelain dishes by vitreosil dishes has 
had very favourable results, viz., reduction of the breakage of 
dishes, and therefore smaller losses of acid and fewer stoppages 
for replacing broken dishes. 

According to Ghent. Trade /., li. p. 650 (of*2ist December 
1912), The Thermal Syndicate, Ltd., had supplied a government 
arsenal with 700 vitreosil dishes for concentrating sulphuric acid. 

The paper of Bodenstein and Krauendieck (not Kranen- 
dieck, as the name is spelt in the text), on the velocity of the 
decomposition of sulphuric acid in contact with quartz-glass, 
has been mentioned in the text, p. 1561. 

Voelcker & Co. (Ger. P. 258351) manufacture objects of 
quartz-glass with coloured or completely fused surfaces by fusing 
quartz sand round an electric resistance core, and uniting the 
quartz body by blowing; the latter body has previously received 
the desired quality of surface or colour by suitable treatment. 

W. Hof. (B. P. 21291, 1913; Ger. P. 279131; U.S. P. 
1099368) distils acids continuously hy running them down in 
slightly inclined tubes of quartz-glass. Most of the acid is 
evaporated in the tubes; the non-evaporated liquid, together 
with the solid impurities, runs off at the bottom. The vapours 
of the pure acid are condensed. Up to a ton of sulphuric acid 
can be evaporated in twenty-four hours per superficial metre of 
the tubes. 

The Aussiger Verein fiir chemische und metallurgische 
Pabrikation (Austr. P. appl. 4345) manufactures tubes of quartz 
by meaps of an electric flame-arc, produced in the hollow of. 
•fllS^ubes ti^be made. This hollow is shaped before producing 
the electric arc, and is kept up by the same. ' • 

• » 

Page 1123. Nezv Shape of Pans made of Quartz-glass for 
Cascade Apparatus, manufactured by The Thermal Syndicate, 
Ltd.—These shallow pans are provided with lips, and are 
iaa,de both of rectangular and of circular shape, as shown* in 
l^igs. 19 and 20. They have a special advantage for the con¬ 
centration of sulphuric acid on account of their large hekting- 
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surface. Rectangular pans are made up to 24 inches long, 
12 inchSswide^ and 4 inches deep. 

Stoffmehl (Fr. P. 460627) concentrates sulphi\i 1 c acid in a 
set of quartz dishes, placed partly inside and partly outside 
of a tower made of acid-proof material, in such manner that 
they are consecutively heated by the fire-gases. The dishes 
placed inside the tower are fed with the acid previously 
concentrat®! in the dishes outside the tower. 

Zanner (B. Bi 19841, 1914: Ger. P. 260655 ; Fr. P. 462016) 
effects the first concentration of sulphuric acid in two rows of 
quartz dishes, placed behind a muffle-furnace in a somewhat 
higher position. • The first concentration is effected in the 
muffle-furnace, in similar dishes made of quartz or cast iron. 



FIG. 19. ‘ Pio- 


The cast-iron dishes may be placed in the bottom of the 
muffle, in such a way that their bottoms are directly heated by 
the flame. 

Mason and Chem. Eng., 1915 , p. 17 ) describes an 

apparatus, composed of lead pans and quartz dishes, in which 
daily 4 tons sulphuric acid of 95'2 5 P^'' are made 

at a cost of 4s. 4W. per ton; the exit-gases take only 2-23 
per cent, of the acid away. Cf. also A. E. Marshall 
p. 136; /. Chem. Ind., 1915 . P- 35o). 

Pages 1123 and 1574. Siloxide.—h^ mentioned in the text, 
this name has been given to a substance obtained by combin- 
* ing ^ith quartz a small proportion of zirconium and titann^vri,^ 
According to experiments described by Pohl {Z.mngew. Chem., 
1912, p. 1849), that substance has no advantage^ whatever over 
» vltr’eosil" and in a public laboratory only traces of zirconium 
and titanium havft been foun* in it. A strong protest against 
these observations has been raised by the Zirkonglasgesellschaft, 

' (im.b.H., at Frankfurt a.M. {ibid., p. 2349). They stateJhat 
the main pataot has been taken »ut in England in 19 ”.’^* 
No. 18053, by Wolf-Burckhardt; that the demand for siloxide 
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constantly increases,and that some large factories had^band^ned 
vitreosil in favour of siloxide. f ' * * 

C ^ 

Page 1123. Silicon nitride is recommended as material 
for constructing acid-concentrators by Herre {Chem. Zeit, 1915, 
p. 348). 

Tubes made of silicon are made by the Carborundum 
Company at Niagara Falls for conducting hot mineral acids. 

4 

Page 1127. Cascade Apparatus for the Concentration of 
Sulphuric Acid. —Mackenzie (B. P. 2389, 1913) constructs such 
apparatus of dishes, provided with a tubular continuation, 
in which there is a loose tube, capable of be-ng turned. They 
may be made of glass, porcelain, lead, quartz, or “ tantiron.” 

Green (B. P. 27209, 1911) employs rectangular pans, heated 
by hot gases, produced in a single fireplace, through which the 
acid is carried in parallel streams; further on single troughs 
through which the acid flows in two or more streams. 

J. Harris (B. P. 7728, 1912) describe^ a cascade apparatus 
for the concentration of sulphuric acid. 

Cascade apparatus for this purpose are also composed of 
‘‘Field-tubes,” as shown in Fig. ai, such as they have been 
employed for a long time in connection 
with steam-boilers; they have a particu¬ 
larly large heating surface, and are in this 
case made of quartz-glas.s, or “ tantiron ” 
(p. 1129); at their upper enlargement 
and at the bottom they are supported by 
moulded “ gibsonite ” blocks. The Chem. 
Trade vol. li. p. 459 (1912), shows a 
cascade formed from such tubes. 

Carmichael and Guillaume (B. P. 15678, 
1913) avoid, the drawback observtd in* 
cascade apparatus, that the denser liquid 
has the tendeqcy of remaining at the bottom of the vessels, by 
interposing a spout made of glkss, porcelain, or quartz, which 
carries this dense* acid from the*bottom of each vessel into the 
next one. Their B. P. 15679, 1913, describes a series of 
{ ^g endicular chambers, one of which is always left empty, 
^mle the othef one is filled tvith packing-material. 

Bithell and Beck (B.^P. 25526, 1913) employ a bottom 
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cpluran made erf iron, le&d, silica, etc., containing a number of 
superposed vesjelS. possessing curved walls and overflows into 
the next lower vessel. A special form of thejS vessels is 
described in B. P. 25802, 1913, of Beck, Bithell, and J. A. 
Beck & Son. * 

According to the Alkali Inspectors’ Report for 1914, the 
cascade system for the concentration of sulphuric acid had been 
more and more extending. It is important to take care of a 
proper relation l^etween the draught in the fire-flue and that in 
the flue carrying away the acid vapours. In several cases an 
improper escape of acid vapours was caused by the fact that 
the draught in the jire-flue was stronger than in the other flue, 
so that acid vapours went into the chimney instead of going 
into the condensing apparatus. The concentrating vessels are 
made of silica, tantiron (p. 1129), and in a limited number of 
cases of “ ironac ” {vide infra). 

The following remarks on the cascade system of concentra¬ 
tion are made in the Inspectors’ Report for 1915 {Chem. 
Trade /., 1916, vol. lix. p. 303). 

For the efficient and satisfactory operation of the cascade 
system it is essential that (i) a greater draught should be given 
to the flue leading the evaporated gases and vapours towards 
the condensers than is.given to the fire-flue leading the fire- 
gases to the chimney; (2) excessive local intense heating of 
any section of the cascade be avoided ; and (3) adequate means 
for condensing the acid vapours be avoided. Sufficient draught 
on the fume flue ensures the proper removal of vapours of 
evaporation; it thus increases the amount of work done by 
the plapt, and at the same time prevents the objectionable 
acid fumes being drawn into the fire-flue, to pass thence by 
way of the chimney into the air. Intense local heating leads 
’to badly balanced evaporatiop, to dissociation of the acid, 
a consequent undue formation of fume, to violaiit ebullition 
in some of the vessels leadin|; to breakages, entailing further 
formation of fume accompaified by general deterioration of 
the plant. Adequate condensers are necessary in the interests 
of the public, and are practicable on all such plants. From 
thg experience gained in the past, the following tables havjs 
been compilec^ for information of those who hsfve to do wifh 
the erection and operation of these plants. 
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Cascade Plant and Condensers.: 

Basins of Silica, Ironac, Narki, and Tantiroii; with K-etieaters. 


Water and Acid 
eraporated per 24 hours. 
Tons per 100 basius. 


,d. 1 Namb.r WJT.’ ^ 


"Tw. Basins. 

105“ 737 

123“ 1440 


tmDer nav 01 

houre flM-lM 1.088 of strong acid 


hours (ld 6 *lCd 

° Tw.). 


(= 1*69 cwt. per 
basin.) 

II2 

( = 1*66 cwt. per 
basin.) 


(2; 2*0 cwt. per 
basin.) 


15 2.9 

(=8‘0cwt,pBr 
basin.) 


2-7 3-3 4-6 6-2 

2-9 3-8 5-5 7'5 


2.5 

(= 1*25 owL. per' 
basin.) 


2.5 ] 2.9 


Packing in condensers. • 

Per basin. 

Far ton of stremg 
acid made. 

Volume, 

cubic 

feet. 

Sectional 

area, 

squaA 

feet. 

k 

Volume, 

cubic 

feet. 

Sectionid 

area, 

sauare 

leet. 

6.5 

Ck)k8 packing. 

1-6 1 77 

18 

0 




8.2 

« 

07 

105 

10 

6-2 

I«2 

62 

12 




- 

7'5 


50 

... 

5-0 

_ 

Ring packing. 

... i 76 

1 

1 



Cascade Plant and Condensers with Preheaters, 

I Output of acid. I Packing In condensers. 


Acid feed, » 

strength D«8crlptlon of 
»plant. 


plant, Yoiig Strength, 


Packing In condensers. 


Per basin. 

For ton of strong 
acid made. 

Nature. 

Volume, 

cubic 

feet. 

Sectional 

area, 

square 

feet. 

Vhlume, 

cubic 

feet. 

Sectional 

area, 

square 

feet. 


3 tantirou pans 


andJ'isko .j 5 1 168" ; coke 


I2o“ 12 tantlroo I 
dishes (2 feet I 
diameter) 


1 

^•bricks 
^nd tiles 


126“ 80 silica basins i 

and 2 iron pots i 

(8 feet X 3 feet) 14 | 168° rings 

' 135“ “Webb" plant, j 

30 vessels (3 1 _ coke and 


V- - v j wac ana 

cwt. per vessel) 4.5 j 'i68“ brick 14 5 ij-i , *,6 
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Conceniraritn of Sulphuric Acid in Platinum Vessels. 

Occurrence of Platinum.—Tht most important, occurrence 
ofiplatinum is in the Russian Ural Mountains. According to 
the United States Geological Survey for 1913, p. 1059, the 
production of platinum in Russia has been in troy ounces (at 
31-1035 grammes): 


Year. 

^ Ofncially 

repoTl^d. 

A)togotlior 

Year. 

Officially 

AltoRethor 

estimatied. 

reported. 

estimated. 

1900 

163,060 

212,500 

1907 

172,752 

310.000 

1901 

203,057 

3 i 5 i 200 

1908 

156,792 

250,000 

1902 

197,024. 

300,000 

1909 

164,118 

264,000 

1903 

192,976 

226,000 

1910 

175.716 

275,000 

1904 

161,950 

290,120 

I9II 

180,400 

300,000 

1905 

1906 

167,950 

185.792 

200,450 

210,318 

1912 

177,375 

300,000 


According to Z. angew. Chem., 1914, p. 100, the production 
of platinum in the Ural district in the year 1913 was 299 pood, 
18 pounds; in the last eleven years altogether 3609 pood, 
32 pounds; in 1914, 298 pond; in 1915, 215 pood. 

According to Chcm. Zcit., I 9 t 4 i ?• important 

beds of platinum ore have been discovered in the west of the 
Ural district, the technical exploitation of which is to be 
energetically taken in hand. 

Other considerable beds of platinum ore exist in the United 
States, especially in California and Oregon, and some in Canada. 
According to United States Geological Survey, the production 
of pure platinum from American ores in troy ounces has been; 


Year. j 

Year. 


Year. 


• 

1903 

no 

1908 • 

750 

I 1912 

• 

1005 

1904 

200 

1909 

638 

1913 • 

483 

J905 

318 

1910 

773 

1914 

570 

1906 

1439 

1911 • 

940 

191J 

742 

1907 

357 


_ 




A new occurrence of platinum has been tliscovered in 
the Yellow-Pine district, in Clark County, South Nevada. 
According to‘a report made by the Amerfcan geologis'l, 
A. Knopf, this is the gold-ore of % Boss mine, which is very 
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rich in platinum, and specially in palladiumi TRe ore is a 
fine-grained (j^uartz rock, lying in a system if I 5 n|itudinal 
fissures, something like an irregular silica deposit in the 
Carbon-dolomite. For the purpose of inquiring into this 
occurrence, from iocxd to 2000 tons of ore were examined, 
which contained on an average per ton ; 3-46 ounces of gold, 
6-4 silver, 070 platinum, 3-38 palladium. These precious metals 
occur especially in a lead-iron sulphate, which has 'been called 
plumbojarossite; in some nests of this miry^ral 100 ounces 
of palladium and platinum are found, also gold here and there 
on a large scale. This discovery is very important, both from 
scientific and practical reasons. Certainly some primary 
occurrences of platinum metals are known in the'Ural and in 
Colombia, but in all of them the platinum occurs only in tracer, 
without any economical value. As a matter of fact all platinum 
is obtained from secondary occurrences. Hence the new Boss 
vein is the only primary occurrence possessing economical 
value, in which the platinum metals have the greatest import¬ 
ance among the precious metals. The only exception to this 
rule seems to be the sperrylite, discovered in the first years of 
this century in the copper ores of New Rambler, Wyoming. 
Of course the principal question is now: whether there lis 
enough ore in the new district, and whether the amount of 
precious metals does not diminish in lower depths. 

In California and Wyoming rocks have been discovered 
which contain platinum in such quantities that it would pay to 
recover it {Chem. Zeit., J915, pp. 523 and 552). 

A new occurrence of platinum is in the Ronda Mountains, 
in Andalusia, in olivine rock, containing from 2 to 3 g. 
platinum per cubic metre {Chem. Zeit., 1915, p. 892). 

According to Chem. Zeit., 1913, p. 760, Australia produces' 
400 to 400 oz. of platinum, Birma {ibid., p. 1514) about* 
57 oz. Acct..-diiig to Chem. Zeit, 1913, p. 1452, in Germany 
(in the Westqrwald) quite recently a bed of rocks has been 
found containing up to 60 g. platt'num per ton. The discoveref 
is Karl Schreiben Dr Rommel has worked out a technical 
method by which ores can be profitably worked down to a plati- 
njim^contents of only 5 g. per ton, at a cost of about 20 mai^s 
B^r ton of thd ore. The ekistence of several millions of tons 
of the platiniferous ore has been established. From the raw , 
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ore ^ concentrjited ore*is obtained, from which 500 g. pure 
platinum ean be ’obtained per ton. The German occurrence 
is all the more important, as the production cJf platinum in 
Rdssia is declining, whilst the price of platinum ^as consider¬ 
ably increased through its consumption for contact processes. 

Michel {Ckem. Zeit., 1915, pp. 6 and 287) believes that in 
several cases where platinum had been stated to occur in 
samples of jock this has been an error, caused by the presence 
of platinum in t^e reagents employed, especially in the oxide 
of lead. 

The total production of platinum is stated in The United 
States Geological Siiwey, in troy ounces per annum :— 



istio. 

1011. 

1912 . 

iins. 

1914 . 

1915 . 

Russia .... 

275,000 

300,000 

300,000 

250,000 

241,200 

124,000 

Canada .... 

30 

30 

30 

50 

30 

ICO 

Australia .... 

332 

470 

778 

1.275 

1,248 

56 

Colombia. 

10,000 

12,000 

12,000 

15,000 

17,500 

19,000 

United States, from home 
crude platinum . 






390 

628 

721 

483 

570 

742 

United Stales, from home 
and foreign “ matte and 



bullion "... 

1,000 

1,200 

1,300 

? 

p 

? 

Borneo, Sumatra, etc. 

209 

200 




Altogether 

286,961 

314,328 

315.029 

267,008 

260,548 

143,898 


The yearly consumption of platinum is stated by Siebert 
{Chem. Zeit. Rep., 1914, p. 84) at about 6cxx) kg., of which 
one-third is taken up by the chemical and electrical industries. 

The prices of platinum from 1869 to 1912 are stated in 
the text, p. 1153. According to a decree of the Russian 
Government, dated 7th January 1914, crude platinum has to 
pay iun export duty of 30 j)er cent, of its value (wfhich is 
to be fixed by the Russian Council of Ministei*), which is, 
of course, of immense importance for the business of the 
world. * 

In the year 1915 the pri<^ of platinum jose up to 7900 
frs. per kilogram. 

Vage 1141.^ Acid Vapours in* the Exit-gases from ‘the‘ 
Concentration or Distillation of Sulphuric Acid .—According 
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to the Fiftieth Annual Report of the British Alkali Inspector^ 
p. 7, the escape of acids in the average cf ctll distaicts has 
been— 

In 1911 . . . 0-708 g. per cubic foot. 

1912 . . . 0-696 „ 

1913 - - - 0777 ■ .. .. 

Page 1148. Faure and Kessler’s System of concentrating 
Sulphuric Acid. —For heating Faure-Kessler stills»(as well as 
Gaillard’s, etc.) the patent gas-producer of rZahn is recom¬ 
mended. 

Page 1151. Volatilisation of Platinum. ^The United States 
Bureau of Standards (quoted in Chem. Trade 1916, li. p. 
139) states that there is no appreciable loss of weight up to 
900°, but above this temperature the loss increases rapidly, 
mo.st in the case of platinum containing iridium, and least in 
case of platinum alloyed with rhodium. 

Page 1174. Kestner’s new British patent for his apparatus, 
mentioned in the text, is No. 21548, of 1911. 

Page 1179. Brandenburg (Ger. P. 243544) concentrates 
sulphuric acid in cylinders made of cast iron, quartz, etc., 
which at the bottom are continued into a cone with a lateral 
continuation, closed on the outside, which is heated, whereby 
a strong circulation takes place. 

Harris (B. P. 7728, 1912) concentrates acid in horizontal 
pipes, passing at different heights through a heating flue and 
its walls in such a way that they can be singly removed and 
replaced without interfering with the others. The pipes 
connecting the ends of the horizontal pipes are shaped in 
such a* way that the acid does not fill them entirely. ‘ 

Briinler^Ger. P. 283790) evaporates sulphuric acid to about 
62° B^. in a continuous way in lead-coated or stoneware vessels 
by means of a flame dipping into it, and continues the evapora¬ 
tion in iron vessels also by ,means of a flame dipping into 
the acid, t 

. Harris and Thomas (B. P. 23414, 1914) concentrate 
Sulphuric acid in a pipe tower. „ 

H. W. Jones(U.S. P. 1183207) concentrates acids by allowing 
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then? to trtckfe {lown, in "the form of alternate pools and films, 
•over an* i»regujat*_«inclined surface in an enclosed chamber, 
while a current of hot gases passes over it.' The gases are 
infroduced at the lower part of the chamber and* directed by 
means of a baffle on to the surface of the acid. The con¬ 
centrated acid collects at the bottom of the chamber, and the 
moisture-laden gases leave at the top. 

Oliver, a-jsignor to the Chemical Construction Co., Charlotte, 
N.C. (U.S. P. 11^5075), passes hot gases over the surface of 
the acid, and then afterwards through a tower, jets of air being 
passed through the acid. 

The Galizische JCarpathen Petroleum A. G. vorm. Bergheim, 
Garvey, and Gellen (Ger. P. 271625; Au.st. P. 60565) concentrate 



sulphuric acid in a cast-iron apparatus, shown in Fig. 22, consist¬ 
ing of a pan, a, provided with an outlet, 2, for the concentrated 
acid, and heated by a direct fire, a lid, b, and an alembic, c. 
The latter, as well as the lid, b, is heated from the outside 
by the fire-gases in order to protect the distilling vapours 
from condensation. Pipe d carries away the vapours; its 
Jowei^ part is also surrounded by fire-gases. Within the 
alembic, c, there is a set of dishes,/, the lowest of which rests 
by mea'ns of the parts g on projections h, attached to the 
sides of pan a. The cover ^ may also be shaped in such 
a way that it for^s itself the lowest of the dishes / This 
dish is provided with a centra! opening, the ’margin of which 
is lower than the outer lip of the dish, so that the acid, after 
beilig previously concentrated on j,ts way through the set o{ 
dishes, can run away in the centre of the last dish. A current 
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of hot air may be aspirated through the apparatus, and sdVeral 
pans may be arranged alongside. The weal? aqid runs»through * 
k on to the'top dish. All the acid vapours escape through 
d either info a cooler or into a tower made of acid-prbof 
material, fed by cold acid, which is thereby heated and increased 
by the condensing distillate. 

Leitch (B. Ps. 1495 and 16001 of 1915) concentrates sul¬ 
phuric acid continuously in three stages, first in l^ad pans up 
to 75 to 80 per cent., then in intermediate ^vessels of silica, 
glass, porcelain, tantiron, duriron, or ironac, arranged on the 
cascade principle, and finally to 96 to 98 per cent. The acid 
vapours are collected by hoods and condensed in a tower. The 
same inventor, in B. P. 16001, 1915, claims (i)t maintaining 
the temperature of the acid as it passes to the first stage of 
concentration at from too" to 125°; as it passes from the 
first to the second stage at from 135° to 150°; from the second 
to the third stage at from 200° to 215°; and during the third 
stage at from a minimum of 260° at the inlet to a maximum 
of 325° at the outlet. (2) A tower for heating the dilute 
acid, arranged at a level above the concentrating apparatus, 
above the final concentrating pan, and a duct for leading 
the hot vapours from the final concentrating pan to the tower. 
(3) A duct for leading the dilute acid from the storage 
reservoirs to the top of the heating-tower, and a duct leading 
the preliminarly heated acid to the first pan of the concentra¬ 
ting cascade. (4) A condenser arranged at a level above 
that of the concentrating plant, a duct for the gases between 
the top of the tower and the condenser, and other ducts 
for the hot vapours formed in the chamber to the condenser. 
(5) The chambers of the second and third stages of concen¬ 
tration are enclosed by means of easily removable covers to 
facilitate the cleaning of the plant and the making of repairs.* 

The Soj^ an. la Fabrique d’e Soie Artificielle de Tubize 
(B. P. ^10386 of 1915; Fr. P. 479320; Swed. P. 41077)‘concen¬ 
trates sulphutic acid by mean^of elements heated from the 
outside, arranged in steps and ,pommunicatjng in such manner 
that the acifi flows downwards, whilst the vapours produced 
pass from the lower to the upper elements. The elements 
fna.y consist .of glass or platinum for strong acids, and* of 
ordinary or hard lead for weak acids. 
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RECOVERY FROM AqA-TAR, ETC. 

t)reyfus (Bi P. 101642, 1916) concentrates sulphuric acid 
contintlbilfely iA externally heated cast-iron vess^s. 

^ Lennox (B. P. 23919 of 1914) employs a rotating drum with 
circumferential corrugations, dipping into a trough mounted on 
sliding rods, which is divided into compartments for every 
corrugation; the whole is enclosed in a casing. The compart¬ 
ments communisate with one another at alternate ends of the 
partitions. Hot air or the like is passed through the drum, and 
the acid drops cn to the drum at the end remote from the hot¬ 
air inlet, and at a point in advance of the axial plane; the 
concentrated acid is withdrawn from the last compartment of 
the trough at the iiot-air inlet end. 

Rccove/y of Sulphuric Acid from Acid-Tar, Sludge-Acids, 
and similar Waste Products. 

Page 1186. Lemaitre {Chem. Zeit. Ref., 1913, p. 478) 
treats waste acids from the manufacture of dynamite by steam, 
superheated to 300° to 400", or by hot air in connection with 
dilute sulphuric acid at 200°. The acid, after denitration, still 
contains from 2J to 3 per cent, nitroso-sulphuric acid; this, 
on the concentration of the acid to 92 to 94 per cent. H2SO4, 
goes down to 0-15 per cent. 

The Salpetersaure-Industrie Gesellschaft, Gelsenkirchen, 
employ their process for concentrating nitric acid (mentioned in 
the text, p. 195), also for treating the waste acids from nitrating 
operations; especially according to their B. P. 18113 of 1912. 

Gellen (U.S. P. 1062025) runs the waste acid from refining 
oils continuously into a decomposing-vessel, placed in an outer 
vessel heated by a steam coil. The decomposing liquid is also 
run into the inner vessel; the mixture formed there runs over 
into the outer vessel, and from this into a settling-chamber, 
prodded with a heating-coil, from which the recovered acid and 
the hydrocarbon oils run off continuously at difieK:nt heights. 

Braunlich (B. P. 2695 of 1913; Ger. P. 267873) runs the 
acid-tar slowly into fused atihydrous alkaline hydrosulphat'e, 
preferably kept irfmotion, at * temperature above the boiling- 
point of sulphuric acid, in the same proportion a/the pure acid 
diftils off. The presence of a catalyser, eg. cupric sulphate, 
increases the action. Dilute acid’may be treated directly by 
this process. ^ 
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* , 

Natho (Ger. P. 262466) treats sulphuric acid cofltaminated 
by anorganic ^alts without evaporation with‘e<fuivaleitt quan¬ 
tities of calcium carbonate and sand, made into a paste, with 
addition of a little water in an autoclave to 600° to 800°; pure 
sulphuric acid or sulphur trioxide distil off, and calcium silicate 
remains behind. 

Kroupa (Austr. F. 67116) regenerates acid from acid-tar by 
running this in a finely divided state over heated fire-proof and 
acid-proof materials, with admixture of air. t 

Coster van Voorhut (B. P. 12363 of 1915; Ger. P. 292728) 
places waste acid from petroleum factories, after dilution 
with water to about 52"' Be., in a lead-lined, steam-jacketed 
autoclave, and forces in carbon dioxide until flie pressure 
reaches 7 atm. Steam is then passed through the jacket until 
the pressure within the autoclave has risen to 10 atm. The 
heating is maintained for two hours, when the acid will have 
separated from the tar without any formation of SO2 or SOg.- 
The acid and tar are then blown out of the autoclave separately. 
The COj is washed and used over again. 

Biihler (Ger. P. 287555) exposes the waste acid to hot 
gases, free from oxygen, at a temperature of 273" and 
upwards, by means of a rotating drum dipping into it. The 
coke residue left on the drum is removed by a .scraper and 
also recovered. 

Still (Ger. P. 291775) treats the waste acid in the hot state, in 
which it is sufficiently thin, with high-pressure steam or with a 
blasting-jet, produced by heated high-pressure gas. The sludge- 
acid thus treated at once separates into pure sulphuric acid 
and a granular residue, whilst the volatile substances escape 
together with the steam or gas. 

Gasser (Ger. P. 272130) purifies the waste acid from the 
manufacture of benzol by forcing through it finely divide# hot* 
air. For thiS purpose the air previously employed for .cooling 
the coke-oven, brickwork may be employed, after being finely 
divided. By this process the imjjurities collect into lumps, and 
may be scummed off from the surface. The air is preferably 
first dried b/ quicklime; the calcium hydrate formed can be 
employed for the recovery of the by-products in the manufacture 
of ammonia. ' ‘ • 

The Sprengstoff A. G. Carbonit (B. P. 11854 of 1913) avoids, 
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the separation, of solid* substances in heating acid-tar, which 
obstruA file cctncfensing-pipes, by passing the g^es and vapours 
oyer a surface of water or dilute nitric acid, whereby the organic 
substances are solidified and deposit at the bottom of the water- 
vessel, whilst the water is gradually saturated with nitric acid. 

The Phoenix A. G., Gelsenkirchen (Ger. Ps. 289162 and 
289524), mix the waste acid from the benzol manufacture with 
ammonia water and with benzol wash-oil, tar-oil, or coal-tar, in 
order to obtain a concentrated solution of ammonium sulphate 
and an acid-free tar product by one operation. Or they add 
ammonia water, containing some chloride, to the mixture of 
waste acid and tar-oil, and pass steam through the mixture. 
Owing to the reactions which occur, the temperature rises con¬ 
siderably and the benzene and its homologues and hydrochloric 
acid are distilled off and collected. 

Other patents for this object areZdaska (Ger. P. appl. Z., 
No. 8310); P. and F. M. Murphy (U.S. P. 1094861); Kutzer 
(B. P. 27977 1913); Blowski (U.S. P. 1186373). 

Recovery of Sulphuric Acid from the U'us/c Acid produced 
in the Etching of Metals. 

Howl and Perry (B. P. 5830 of 1914) recover the acid by 
evaporation until the whole of the dissolved iron has separated 
in'the form of ferric sulphate. 

T. A. Anderson (B. P. 3505 of 1914) mixes the waste acid 
with an excess of milk of lime, agitates for two or three hours, 
allows the precipitate (consisting of ferrous hydrate, calcium 
sulphate, and a little calcium hydrate) to settle down, and 
pumps it on to filter-presses. The cakes remaining in these 
are exposed to the air for a few days,-until the ferrous hydrate 
has^ompletely changed into ferric hydrate, which is used for 
the purification of gas or for the preparation of gjSpsum, accord¬ 
ing to whether ferric hydroxide or calcium sylphate prevail 
therein. * 

Protection of Iron against Sulphuric j^cid. 

■ ^ Page 1188. Hartmann (B. P. 2839 of 1879) saturate^ the 
acid with irojj salts, which duriflg the concentration agafli 
separate out and protect the iron of^the pan against the acid. 
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Special Iron Compositions for Acid-prepf fCesstlsm 

Ferrosilicium has recently become a very important material 
for producing acid-proof vessels of all kinds, especially also for 
heating, distilling, etc According to J. Hoffrhann {Chem. Ind., 
1911, p. 241), |he ferrosilicium prepared by Jouvii, and sold 
by the name of Metillur, resists the attack of all acids except 
fluohydric acid, and is also specially applicable for constructing 
concentrating vessels for sulphuric acid. Hk;rraann {Chem. 
Zeit, 1913, p, 750) certainly contends that ferrosilicium, in spite 
of its great resistance to acid, has not been extensively employed 
in chemical works because it has not been«found possible to 
make large apparatus from this substance. But this is a 
mistake. 

By the name of Tantiron, the Lennox Foundry Company, 
Ltd., at Glenville Grove, New Cross, London, S.E., sends out 
apparatus made of ferrosilicium, containing about 15 per cent.' 
silicon, for the concentration of all acids, such as sulphuric, 
nitric, phosphoric, formic, acetic, butyric, etc. According to a 
communication of that firm, dated 30th June 1914, the Norsk 
Hydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab has constructed its nitric 
acid plant entirely of tantiron, and enlarges it continuously, so 
that it requires from 200 to 3CX5 tons of that material per annum. 
The same material is also employed by the Nitrogen Products 
Company (which works the Ostwald process, v. our text, p. 256), 
the Badische Anilin- und Sodafabrik, Nobel’s Explosives Com¬ 
pany, and most other manufacturers of blasting materials. In 
tantiron the crystalline structure of ferrosilicium is rnodified 
in such way that on cooling it behaves like ordinary cast-iron, 
and therefore admits of manufacturing from it apparatus of any 
size required. Once brought into this state, it may be remelted 
over and over again, without reverting to the crystalline strutcure 
of the alloys*otherwise similar to it. It may also be turned, 
planed, etc., like ordinary cast-irqn. If ferrosilicium had been 
melted at 1400°, it contracts extremely rapidly on cooling down 
to 200°, about twice as much a^ ordinary c^t-iron; owing to 
this, it has a cfystalline structure and brittleness like glass. The 
same holds good of the similar alloys elianite, duyiron, metillur; 
l)ut these drawbacks are no*t present in tantiron, owing to its 
special treatment. 
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' Prom (he prospectus of the Lennox Foundry Company we 
take ‘afto*the»foBowing statements on apparatus made of 
tantiron. The price of these apparatus is certainly four times as 
high as that of ordinary cast-iron apparatus, but their duration 
is a thousand fimes that of the latter. There exist other metals 
and alloys resisting acids, but they cannot be employed for the 
manufacture of apparatus, as they cannot be cast and shaped 
by machinery. Tantiron is a hard, close-grained, silvery-white 
alloy, melting about 1200°, not rusting, not oxidising, and 
not sensibly attached by the ordinary corrosive substances. 
Castings varying from a few ounces up to many tons in weight 
can be made of Mt with equal facility. The following table 
shows the loss of weight by the action of the substances treated 
in this book on tantiron:— 


Loss of Weight of Tantiron, per cent. 



First 

24 hours. 

Second 

24 houra. 

Third 

24 hours. 

Nitric add, specific gravity 1*4 . 

003 

0*01 


» „ M . 

0*01 



Sulphuric acid, 98 per cent 

0*10 

0*02 

0*02 

.. 30 „ . . 

007 



Fused sulphur ..... 

0.06 

0*01 



One hundred g. tantiron lost on boiling for seventeen hours:— 

In Sulphuric acid of 10 per cent. . . 0-13 g. 

„ Nitric acid of 25 per cent. . . . o-io „ 

„ Hydrochloric acid of 30 per cent. , . o-id „ 

Its conductivity for heat is almost the same as that of iron; its 
hardness = 35 (that of iron is = 24, copper = 8, regulus metal 
= 2 ^, platinum = 6, lead = I, quartz =52, stoneware = 32); its 
specific gravity=6 9. It conducts heat twice as*much as lead, 
and four or five times as much as quartz or stoneware. 

Further statements and prescriptions for use are given in 
the prospectus ftf the above-quoted firm,-which is sent to 
everybody applying for it. • 

, Ironac is another material for the plant of sulphuric and 
nitric acid manufacture, sold by’Haughton’s Patent MetalHc 
Packing Co., Ltd., 30 St Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. This 
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firm sent me, in July 1914, the following informaticJn upon it. 
Ironac is a form of passive iron of very pfarticulat* sfructure. 
It is an alloJ^,rich in silicon, low in carbon, and produces most 
excellent castings, as the metal when molten runs as fluid as 
water. During the last few years Haughton’s ironac has had a , 
very wide application in sulphuric acid and nitric acid plant. 
It successfully withstands the action of boiling sulphuric or 
nitric acid, either dilute or concentrated; samples ii'hich have 
been in contact even with boiling acids of l^w densities for 
upwards of twelve months display no appreciable loss, and 
do not appear to have thrown down any traces of free iron 
in solution. Ironac is in fact a most extraordinary alloy, and 
behaves entirely differently to many so-called 3cid-resisting 
metals, which have been abandoned as being unsuitable for 
industrial purposes. Among the widest applications of ironac 
is that for concentrating sulphuric acid and nitric acid, and 
rectifying plant for these acids. Ironac is very largely used for 
preheating trays and cascade basins in open-type concentration 
or Benker plant (p. 1121), coolers, beakers and beaker-pipes, 
Webb’s beakers (p. 1124), leading in and out pipes for Kessler 
plant (pp. 1141 and 1191), calottes and support apparatus for 
this plant; for pipes, pumps, flue-covers, and all other parts of 
acid-concentrating plant. Orders are on hand for Great Britain 
and Ireland, Russia, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, the British 
Colonies, and America. Owing to its absolute resistance 
to nitric acid of varying densities, it is largely in demand 
for the government explosive factories and dynamite works, ‘ 
both in England and on the Continent. Cooling-columns 
and pipes for the condensation of nitric acid, denitrating 
towers, etc., are now being regularly made of ironac. The 
ironac pumps for nitric acid have proved more satisfactory than 
any other pumps for that material, being much stronger than 
stoneware anV- more effective. In the industries of ajiiline, 
celluloid, and other large u.sers of nitric acid,.ironac has been 
the means of effecting wide alterations in the design of plant,' 
and constructions hitherto imposaible with steweware. 

Borchers aftd Monnartz (Ger. P. 246035) describe an acid- 
prioof alloy of chromium-iron, containing over 10 per cetU. 
chromium ancf no carbon,* with from 2 to«5 per cent 
molybdenum. 
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, W. and R. Borchefs (Ger. Ps. 265076, 265328, 278902, 
278908J pfl-epaae cSccellent alloys, capable of being mechanically 
worked, from tiickel, cobalt, tungsten, molybdenums^ the metals 
of the platinum group. 

Grimshaw*(6'.^««. Eng., xvii.. No. 2; Chcm. News, 1913, 
p. 283) prepares very strongly acid-resi.sting alloys, by first 
alloying 40 parts cobalt with 60 parts tin, and dissolving a 
sufficient quantity of this in copper to obtain alloys of 80 
to 95 parts cgpper with 20 to 5 parts Co+Sn. These 
alloys resist nitric acid to such an extent that it would 
take from five to seven years to dissolve a layer i ram. 
thick. • 

Strzoda (B. P. 26732, 1913; Ger. P. 272158) employs for 
pipes serving for the concentration of acids, in the place of 
platinum, porcelain, etc., ordinary ca.st-iron pipes, coated inside 
v/xih. neutral iron {cf. p. 1188), which is absolutely acid-proof; 
the unavoidable intermediate space between that coating and 
the cast iron is filled with an acid-proof cement, made of baryta, 
asbestos, kieselguhr, and .sodium silicate solution. The inventor 
explains his process in Z. angew. Client., 1914, i. p. 455, and 
points out that thereby pure limpid sulphuric acid of 98 to 99 
per cent. H.^SO^ can be obtained without any wear and tear of • 
the apparatus; a result not obtainable by any other material, 
not even platinum, 

Zeno (Ger. Ps. 248857 and 273292) obtains acid-proof vessels 
by means of a coating of aluminium, which is first treated with 
a solution of caustic alkali, and then, without washing this 
off, with a solution containing cupric chloride or sulphate, 
potassium-iron tartrate, ferric chloride, zinc chloride, and tin 
chloride. The metallic coating thereby formed is washed to 
remove the adhering solution, heated, and provided with an 
acid^esisting layer of carboo by immersion in a mixture of oil 
and balm and subsequent ignition. 

* Page 1191. KesslePs Apparatus for concentrating Sulphuric 
Acid by Hot Ai^. —In a circular sent out with the technical 
periodicals in April 1914, the following results .obtained with a 
Kessler apparatus of the last type, size iii. B, are enumerated ‘ 
(l) Concentration to 60° B6.: sp. of the feedftig-acid, 52° tb 
53° B^.; consumption of coke, 1350 kg.; quantity of acid of 6o° 
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produced in twenty-four hours, 34 to 35 ftons* (2) Con- , 
centration to 66' B6. (92 to 94 per cent. H2904);‘sp. gr. of 
feeding-acid^ ,52-6° B6.; consumption of coke, 1400 kg.; quantity 
of acid of 65'6' Be. (=92-15 per cent. HjSOp produced in 
twenty-four hours, 15290 kg. The apparatus can produce acid 
up to 98 per cent. H2SO4. The Alkali Inspectors’ Report for 

1914 states that the Kessler system was being successfully 
worked and more and more extending. The Report for 

1915 considers it one of the best existing / but its exten¬ 
sion is limited by the lack of a suitable material for the 
vessels. 


Page 1200. The United States patent for the apparatus of 
Vialleix and Perrin, mentioned in the text, is No. 1066557; the 
Austrian patent. No. 54965. 

Pohl (in the paper quoted in the text) states the following 
advantages of vitreosil (quartz-glas.s, vide pp. 1123, 1129,1147,- 
and suprh, pp, 247 ct seq.) over the volvic lava employed by 
Kessler. The latter is inclined to become tender, especially 
in plants worked intermittently, whilst vitreosil is not in the 
least damaged. Vitreosil pipes have iruch thinner walls than 
lava pipes, but they are made with the same external dimen¬ 
sions, so that they can be put into existing plants without any 
alterations. The greatest difficulty in the working of Kessler 
plants is the frequent breakage of the porcelain bells, instead of 
which bells now made of vitreosil are 
employed, of the shape shown in Fig. 23, 
which fit to the lower parts in the existing 
apparatus. These are now provided with 
depressions into which fit the opposite parts 
of the bells, so that the.se are always placed 
exactly over the centre of the lower parts. In 1912 there*were 
twelve Kesslar plants, provided with vitreosil bells and lower 
parts, in daily ^use. 

A new patent of Zanner’s (Cer. P. 260555) describes an' 
•arrangement, illustrated by Figsjt24 and 25. ‘The first concen¬ 
tration takes place in two rows of quartz boxes, a «, placed in 
the upper space. A, and connected with one another by ovqr- 
, flows. When? the acid need not be specially pure, these boxes 
may be left open, so that^the acid is heated also on the top. 



Fig. 23. 
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^ The*aquedlis vapours formed are carried along by the fire-gases 
into th# cBimney.'* !f the acid is to be very pure, the boxes are 
provided with thin covers,' with holes protected taps, for the 
escape of the aqueous vapour. The first concentration may, of 
course, also be‘effected by lead pans, in a spray-tower, etc. The 
main concentration takes place in the muffle, B, built of material 
proof against acid at high temperatures, such as firebricks, 
quartz, cast iron, etc. It is entirely closed, and heated outside 
by fire-gases, ^ithin the muffle there are open boxes, c c, 
made of quartz, which receive the previously concentrated acid 
by the pipes h, and after concentration allow it to run out by 



the pipes d. The acid vapours formed here are conducted by 
pipe e to the cooling-worm or box. The number of quartz 
boxes in the muffle, B, must correspond to the demands made 
upon the performance of the apparatus. These boxes may be 
suspended, or placed on the bottom of the muffle, or both. In 
sonrt cases, e.g., when concentrating to 97 to 98 per cenl. HjSO^, 
the la.'t boxes (which are in this case preferably»made of cast 
iron) are fixed io the bottom of the muffle, B, jn such a way 
that their bottoms are touched! directly by the fire-gases, with¬ 
out admitting thAe into the interior of the muffle. This last 
case is shown in' the diagrams. For intensive work the muffle 
may be worked with a vacuum. Instead of a fireplaqe, as 
shown at C, rtie heating may be* effected by S gas-producdt. 
The draught is regulated by slides at/and/*. 
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The Gaillard apparatus (p. 1203),'like many others, is*very 
advantageously worked, in the place of cfdinary'cdke gas- 
producers, hy Zahn’s high-pressure gas-producers, described in 
Ger. Ps. 190660 and 237238. This apparatus acts continuously, 
and can be worked with coal, coke, wood, or any 'other fuel. At 
the end of 1913 it was applied in seven Gaillard acid-concen¬ 
trators, in one Kessler apparatus, one Hartmann and Benker 
apparatus, one lead-pan apparatus heated from below and four 
heated from the top, all of them working wj^h coal, not with 
coke, and yet furnishing very pure acid. 

According to the Alkali Inspectors’ Forty-ninth Report (for 
1912), p. 14, the Gaillard apparatus was satisfactorily working 
in many British factories; only in one factory tlfey had diffi¬ 
culties with the exit-gases, w'hich they hoped to overcome by 
applying more condensing apparatus. The P'iftieth Report 
(for 1913), p. 12, also speaks very favourably of this system. In 
the concentration of the chamber acid, the sulphates less soluble 
in concentrated acid separate as crusts at the bottom of the 
concentrating-apparatus. Such crusts formed in Gaillard towers 
consisted of Fe2(S0J.„H2S04 and Fe20a,4S0.,; the latter com¬ 
pound also occurs in the crusts forming in platinum stills. 


Page 1208. Duron {Chem. Zeit., 1914, p. 559) quotes the 
results of working his apparatus for producing concentrated 
sulphuric acid of various strengths, up to monohydrate or 
fuming acid. According to his B. P. 344 of 1913; Ger. Ps. 
257559 and 257573; Fr. Ps. 453733 and 453742; Au.str. P. 
62173, the heating gases are conducted in parallel branches 
perpendicularly to the direction of the current of acid over the 
top of this, thus exposing the acid .several times to the action of 
the hot gases. Tw’o gas flues are arranged at the longitudinal 
sides of the concentrator, and are connected by transverse 
channels, thaj' are connected in turns with the entrarice and 
the exit flue. An acid channel runs in the longitudinal direc¬ 
tion of the concentrator, and alfcve this there are transverse 
gas flues, at right angles with it. (Diiron claime for his apparatus 
the special advantages of doing away with distilling acid,.lead 
pans^ and acid vapours, of a specially efficient gas-producer, aijd 
of considerably smaller cost' of plant; e.g., in coaiparison with 
Kessler and Gaillard apparatus. In his last price-list he makes 
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IN A VACUy* 


, the followirig statement on the concentration of chamber acid 
(of 51° fo 53° B 4 .)V various systems:— 


Byttem. 

Conceutrstion 
op tcHpfr ceat. 
H.^04. 

Performance 

ill 

24 hours. 

Fuel 

consumed. 

. .—-— 

Power 

requited. 

Cost of Plant. 

DUron . 1 

93 to 93 

97 98 

Kg. 

13,750 

6,100 

Per cent. 
6.8 

13-5 

HorsC'power. 
1 2 to 34 

£. 

1200 to 1250 

Gaillard. | 

92 . 1*93 

97 .. 98 

12,500 

6,800 

8 to 9 
i6.5 

} G .. 2 

2500 „ 2250 

Kessler . 

92 93 

97 » 9 {i 

-Pk 0 

88 

9 to 10 

20 „ 22 

1 It .. 12 

1500 „ 1750 


Other apparatus for concentrating sulphuric acid by hot air:— 
Sohlmann and Wilson (U.S. P. 1009196);-John Harris (B. P. 
7728, 1912); Pfannenschmidt and Moss (B. P. 13642, 1914). 


CoMcntration of Sulphuric Acid in a Vacuum. 

Page 1210. Further patents of Krell (Ger. Ps. 166557, 
176994; Fr. P. 363604; Austr. P. 21305). 

The Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstof A. G, (Ger. P. appl. 
N15431). employs a series of vacuum apparatus on the tubular 
system. In the first apparatus the acid is brought up to 
60 to 69 per cent., in the second to 75 per cent., in the third to 
79 per cent. SO3. The French patent is No. 474995. 

Emptying Acid-carboys, etc. 

Page 1220. Rabe (Z. angcw. Chem., 191 r, p. 403) describes 
an arrangement for running corrosive liquids from store tanks 
into bottles or open vessels by means of taps. The outflowing 
jet is converted by radial ribs into parallel streams, and any 
Iate (91 squirting is thereby avoided. In order to avoid any 
retention of liquid, the ribs are made to slant* towards the 
centre at the place where the liquid enters. , 

Other contrivances for running off acids have been described 
{suprd, p. 131) in Amnection with nitric acid. • 

. Page 1224. Vessels for storing and carrying Sulphuric 4 tid 
—Such vesfel» are made for all Sohcentration# of sulphurid 
acid from wood lined with lead, for^storage vessels; or from ' 
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iron lined with lead, especially for transportation bn railways 
and waterways. The lead coating easily ge'ts doosd' iii places, 
and must bfe, regularly controlled and repaired. 

E. G. Hoyt, as reported in The Brass World, June 1913, 
has patented a lead-compound coating particularly adapted 
for the above-mentioned purposes, consisting of a thick upper 
layer of soft commercial lead, and a thin lower layer of an 
alloy of 80 to 98 per cent, lead with 20 to 2 per cent! antimony, 
which is welded on to the soft lead; on rcjiUing out a plate 
is formed, the surface of which is soft and the bottom hard; 
this composition keeps its form better than ordinary soft lead. . 

Ernst {Chem. Apparatur, 1916, p. 93 ;c.^. atigew. Chem., 
1916, ii. p. 370) describes in detail the coating df iron vessels 
with lead, copper, aluminium, nickel, etc.; also with india- 
rubber, paints, etc. 

On vessels for keeping acids made of aluminium, cf. supra, 

p. 66. 

According to Eng. and Min. World of 28th March 1914, 
cement vessels, coated with Trinidad asphalt-mastic, have been 
found suitable for storing sulphuric acid. After twelve months 
they showed no change, while all other materials tried failed. 

Jordan (Ger. P. 280863) coats vessels for the transportation 
of acids, made of glass, stoneware, etc., with three layers, 
united by fusion, the innermost consisting of a mixture of 
bituminous and fibrous substances (jute, hair, etc.);'the central 
one is an elastic mixture of wool, peat, etc., and the outside 
layer bitumen, strengthened by sand or gravel. 

In Chem. Ind., 1915, p. 214, a case is mentioned where 
a steamer, loaded with 2800 tons of sulphuric acid stored in 
iron drums, came to grief through leakage of the acid; 

According to Chem. Trade J., 1915, Ivii. p. 152, in August 
1915 a'lawsuit was brought ip the United States bj»-The 
Reid-DonaldtSteam Company against C. Tennant, Sons Se Co., 
claiming damages to the amount of £70,000 for the loss of 
a steamer, loaded with 7400 keel drums, each containing 
800 lb., altogetlver about 28oo«tons of sulphuric acid, which 
caused the tnisfortune by leaking out This proves that 
sulphuric acid should not be shipped in very thin drums, l}tit 
tn drums which are specially manufactured «for the trans¬ 
portation of sulphuric acid. 
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Suiaqifeous tanks for* the carriage of acids are proposed bv 
H. N. Morris of 1916). 

Expense caused by the Use of Platinum for the 'Concentration 
• of Sulphuric Acid. 

Page 1252. In the cost of producing concentrated sulphuric 
acid, the amortisation of the platinum apparatus is a consider¬ 
able item. The price of platinum having greatly increased 
since the .statentents of cost were got up for the last edition, 
the cost price of acid made by apparatus in which platinum is 
employed has correspondingly gone up. But we abstain from 
going into figures Sbout this, since between the date of publishing 
this book and that at which it is consulted by the reader, 
further great changes in the price of platinum may take place, 
in an upward or in a downward direction. 

P^S^ 1255. ^^^derfiihrandLutfs Calculations ,—The figures 
given in the text were misprihted, as will be readily observed 
by the reader. They should read: 

Miiilmum. Maximum. 

Marks. Marks. 

'•037 

... I.I91 

1.207 1.207 


2-398 


2.244 



CHAPTER XI 

THE MANUFACTURE OF NORDHAUSEN OR F;.UMING OIL OF 
VITRIOL AND OF SULPHURIC ANHVDRIDE 

Various Processes for Manufacturing Sulphur Trioxide or 
Fuming Oil of Vitriol, otherwise than by Lontoft Action. 

Natho (Ger. P. 265835) heats a mixture of equivalent 
quantities of calcium sulphate and silica with a little water 
in an autoclave. According to his assertion, the conversion 
of the mixture into calcium silicate and SO3 is complete 
at 600° to 800°, at which temperature the SO3 is not yet 
decomposed. 

Page 1274. Briggs and Merriman (this name is erroneously 
spelt “ Merriam ” in the text), in their U.S. P. 1082301, trans¬ 
ferred to the General Chemical Company, give further details 
on their process, protected by their U.S. P. 1013638. They 
describe an apparatus for producing fuming oil of vitriol, 
consisting of a tower, fed on the top by sulphuric acid divided 
into small streams, whilst the gases containing SO3 enter near 
the bottom. The tower has an outlet for the air, and is 
provided with contrivances for cooling its contents, to the 
extent of about l superficial in. of cooling-surface to every 
3 cub. in. of active tower space. 

The'U.S. P. 1047576 of W. Schultze and the Ge;>ieral 
Chemical Company, for preparing a double anhydride of 
sulphuric and nitric acid, is mentioned sufrh, p. 81. 

■ 1 - 

Page 1275. Recovery of the,Rulphur Tripxide contained in 
Burner-gases <in the form of Sulphuric Add. —The Badische 
Anilin- und Sodafabrik (Ger. P. 287471) effects this by quickly^ 
cooling the bwrner-gases from the outside, removing the weak 
acid condensing thereby, and then condensing the fo^ of sulphur 
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trioHide by a shock against solid surfaces. The burner-gases 
* are first n9oiste^eti,jn a scrubber with sulphuric acid of 5 per 
cent and heated to 100° to 125°, then quickly cfoc^ed down to 
40° to 65°, whereby one-third of the moisture contained in the 
gas separates Out in the form of sulphuric acid of 3 or 4 per 
cent; by shocks against solid surfaces more acid is separated, 
showing a sp. gr. of 40° BA 

The Manufacture of Sulphuric Anhydride, Fuming Oil of 
Vitriol, and Ordinary Sulphuric Acid by Contact Processes. 

Page 1275. The name “ Winckler” in the footnote to this 
page should be changed into “ Winteler.” 

Page 1326. A lecture by Dr Caspar!, reported in the Chem. 
Trade /., 1914, liv., p. 336, in which the theories of the contact 
process are treated, contains no new matter. 

Page 1326. Statistics on the Manufacture of Sulphuric 
Anhydride, etc., by Contact Processes. 

According to the Alkali Inspector’s Report for 1913 (L, p. 5), 
there were in the United Kingdom during that year ninety 
sulphuric acid factories of Class 11 , at work, but how many of 
these were working with contact processes (which are included 
in that class) is not stated. 

In Germany, in 1912, eight factories were working entirely 
on the contact system, and fifteen factories employed this 
together with lead chambers. 

In Sweden (Z. angew. Chem., 1915, iii. p. 721) so much 
fuming oil of vitriol is now made that the formerly important 
importation of that article has entirely ceased. 

In Holland {Chem. Zeit., 1913) there is a factory working on 
thafrSystem. 

» 

Page 1342. (fontact Process of the Dadische Anilin- und 
Sodafabrik.—T\Mvc B. Ps. 2:^41 of 1913 and ’8462 of 1914 
(taken out by J. Yj Johnson on, their behalf) 4)rescribe passing 
the mixture of SOj and 0 over a catalyser, consisting of vanadic 
acid, precipitated on finely ground pumice or similar carrier 
' For example, % mixture of 200 pas-ts of finely ground pumice 
powder and* 14 parts of ammonium vanadate is moulded to the 

^ iopp. 
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desired shape, heated at joo' to expel the ammonia, and then 
at 440° in gases containing sulphur dioxide, t^,pr^uce«oohesion; 
or a mixture of 316 parts of kieselguhr with an aqueous solution 
of 50 parts of ammonium vanadate and 56 parts of caustic 
potash is evaporated nearly to dryness, and the residue formed 
into granules and heated at 480°, first in gases containing 
sulphur dioxide and afterwards in air. Instead of pumice, 
sodium-ammonium silicate (“ permutite ”) may be etpployed as 
carrier. 

Their Ger. P. 291792 states that vanadic icid or its salts, 
if mixed with finely divided indifferent porous substances, has 
catalytic properties, equal or nearly equal to those of platinum. 

Their Ger. P. 292242 enumerates as catalysers alkaline salts 
of osmic and ruthenic acid, and as carriers of these salts also 
asbestos, magnesia, alumina, pumice, and meerschaum. 

Page 1348. The Badische’s Fr. P. 414387 for destroying the 
contact poisons contained in the gases is mentioned on p. 1421. 

Their B. P. 12977 of 1913 (taken out by J. Y. Johnson) 
prescribes soaking asbestos, meerschaum, etc., in a solution of 
alkali osmate of ruthenate, and drying. The contact mass thus 
obtained can be employed either directly, or after being heated, 
or acted upon with acid or reducing agents. 

Their B. P. 1358 of 1915 (Norw. P. 26822) describes the 
preparation of catalytic agents by impregnating zeolite or 
sodium-aluminium silicate with solutions of potassium-platinum 
chloride, or osmate, or ruthenate, or tungsten chlorides. 

Page 1358. Contact Processes of The Tenteleiv Chemical 
Company. —Further patents:— 

For the purification of pyrites-burner gases:—B. Ps. 3327 of 
1S91 and 15948 of 1898; U.S. Ps. 900500,937147, and 937148. 

In the year 1914, according to Chem. Zeit., 1914, p. 811, 
twenty-five of their apparatus were at work, and another ten 
apparatus wer6 in course of erection. 

Page 1374. Process of the Iparbwerke Hdehst.r—Dv E. W. 
Kauffmann (Bad Kreuznach) requests me to state that he did 
an essential portion of the work of developing ^at process"'lin 
the position he held at Hochst at that time. 
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• Page-1375. Manufacture of StMphuric Anhydride, Fuming 
Oil ff Vitri^, Sulphuric Acid by Contact Processes in the 
United States, —A new patent of the General Cfleitiical Company 
IS U.S. P. 1082301. 

We now* give some more details from the communication 
of Patterson and Cheney (/. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1912, p. 723; 
Chem. Trade 1912, li. p. 293), briefly mentioned in the text, 
p. 1575,1 on contact sulphuric acid from brimstone, by the 
process of Schroeder and Grillo (p. 1382). 

The plant described by the authors was erected in 1907 at 
the U.S. Naval Proving Ground, Indian Head, Md., for the 
manufacture of ^cid used in making smokeless powder. With 
a rated capacity of 6 tons, it was operated successfully for three 
years, burning pyrites. During the last two years Louisiana 
brimstone has been used entirely, with a view to increasing the 
capacity without enlarging the plant, and evidently it was 
hoped to reduce costs, notwithstanding the large increase in 
price per unit of sulphur. The expectations in both respects 
have been fully realised. ‘ 

The burner used is a Tromblee and Pauli burner {vide suprh, 
p. 157); it consists of a horizontal cylindrical shell, 8 feet long 
and 3 feet in diameter, with conical ends, revolving once in two 
minutes. At one end is a hopper and worm feed with sliding 
dampers. The other end is connected with a rectangular cast- 
iron box of 37 cubic feet capacity, provided with a sliding 
damper and a vertical cast-iron uptake pipe, which leads to a 
brick dust-catcher. The burner is rated at 5500 lb. per day, but 
easily gets through 6oc» lb. When forced along by the worm, 
the sulphur melts just before it drops into the body of the 
burner, forming a complete liquid coating on the inside of the 
revolving shell. Any sulphur volatilised from the cylinder is 
completely burned in the combustion box and uptak’e. At the 
end of the dust-catcher the gas has cooled to j temperature of 
about 230°. At this point it enters the purifying system, the 
first part of which consists o 7 250 lin. ft. of horizontal lead pipe, 
arranged in tier* in a woodei^ rack, and coolsd by a water-spray. 
From here the gas passes to a large lead-lined box containing 
coke, and then to two wet scrubbers in succession. Each 
scrubber consists of a vertical l<?ad cylinder vrtth conical Wp, 
a lead pot provided with lead cooling coils for water, and an 
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air lift for circulating a stream of sulphuric acid fromi the jJbt 
to the scrubber, which is divided horizont^ly Ipy perforated 
diaphragms. <The air lift was designed by one of the authors, 
Patterson; it works with only 5 lb. of air pressure, raising' 
80 lb. of acid per minute; the top of :^e lift is gas-tight; the 
air being piped to the gas system, there is no loss of SOj at 
this point.’ From the scrubbers the gas passes to a second 
lead-lined coke box exactly like the first, and thencecto a pair 
of dry filters in parallel, which complete the pi^rification; the 
gas is then carried into the main building. Throughout the 
purification the gas comes into contact with no other metal 
than lead, but beyond this point either cast jiron or wrought 
iron is used entirely. ' 

Within the house the gas first passes through a positive 
pressure blower, by regulating the speed of which the composi¬ 
tion of the entrance gas is controlled, and the movement of the 
gas through the whole system is completed. Manometers on . 
either side of this blower show a suction of 1-5 in., and a 
pressure of 075 in. of mercury. Ju.st forward of the blower is 
the sampling pipe, where the composition of the gas is tested 
by the usual iodine solution. 

The next step is the conversion system, which includes a 
preheater and converter. The preheater consists of a series of 
vertical iron U-pipes and headers, placed in a furnace heated 
by soft coal to 380°, this temperature being required for proper 
catalytic action of the contact mass. The converter, placed 
close to the preheater, is a vertical cast-iron cylinder, 6 ft. in 
diameter and 8J ft. high, composed of five horizontal sections. 
Each section contains a wire-mesh tray for supporting the con¬ 
tact mass, and a baffle to properly spread the gas. The ccjhtact 
mass is anhydrous magnesium sulphate, containing o-2 percent, 
of finely divided platinum. A total quantity of 5900 lb.«.of 
coarsely granulated mass is spread on the trays to a dej^th of 
14 to 16 in., leaving a space of about 6 in., between mass 
sectioas. The gas enters the coliverter at the bottom a^d 
leaves it at the top, and then passes through 180 ft. of iron 
pipe to the absorber, being air-cooled on its way. 

. The absorbing system consists of 9 tower, an acid-cooling 
pipe, a weak-acW mixer and'reservoir, a head task for strong 
'acid, an acid-pump and a collecting-tank. The tower is^, a 
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vertical fcast-iron cylinder, i5§ ft. nigh, resting on a cast-iron 
base, the topk behg covered by a perforatec^ plate, from the 
pentre of which rises the exit-pipe for waste gases. It is lined 
«with acid-proof tiles, and packed with quartz rock. The gas 
enters on one side near the bottom. A constant stream of acid 
is pumped on to the top plate, percolates through the quartz 
packing, and passes out at the bottom of the tower to a cooling- 
pipe. This is a horizontal, water-cooled U-pipe, one leg of 
which carries »n overflow pipe connected with a pump and the 
collector. The acid supplied to the top of the tower is kept at 
a temperature of 79°, and has a strength of 99-5 per cent. 
HjSO^; the strength of the acid leaving the bottom of the 
tower is reduced by the addition of a constant small stream of 
acid of 75 per cent. HjSO^, just before it enters the cooler. 

The reservoir of this weak acid, the mixer, and the strong-acid 
tank are mounted on a platform in the centre of the building at 
a sufficient elevation for the acid to flow by gravity. The 
reservoir is an open lead-lined box, holding 1000 gall. The 
mixer is a lead pot, provided with lead coils for cooling-water, 
and a specially designed mixing-pipe in which water and strong 
acid are brought in contact. The mixing-pipe consists of two 
heavy £-in. lead pipes, set at an angle of 30°, and held together 
by a heavy lead sheath burned on to a short length of i| in. 
lead pipe. One of the |-in. pipes carries strong acid from the 
head tank, and the other ordinary cold water from the mains. 
The i|-in. pipe serves to carry the mixture to the pot without 
spatter. This type has the advantage of minimum repair, and 
mixes about 5000 lb. of 75 per cent, acid per hour. The head 
tank has a capacity of 18,000 lb. of strong acid. The product 
of the plant passes through the scale tank, and is delivered 
to the nitric-acid plant, where in winter weather it, is mixed 
with 2 per cent, nitric acid, to prevent freezing. The entire 
product can be delivered at 99-5 per cent. <12804, but for 
use in making mitric acid a portion of it is' reduced to 94 per 
cent. H2SO4. 

The successRil operation of a contact plant, of course, 
depends largely upon the efficiency of the 'contact mass. 
‘" arseniuretted hydrogen be present in the gas entering 

the conveftef, arsenic is deposited on the platinum and is 
said to “poison” it. Fortunately„^this effect may in part be 
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counteracted by raising the' temperature of the gases'entering 
the converter, ^nd for this reason hardlj^'anf two plants 
burning pyrites will be found using the same initial tempera¬ 
ture. The catalytic properties of “poisoned” mass may be. 
improved by sprinkling it with aqua Tegia, and expelling the 
arsenic by the heat of the converter, or they may be entirely 
restored by heating the mass in a furnace after sprinkling 
with aqua regia. Another factor in conversion is the quantity 
of SOg contained in the gas entering the cqjiverter. With 
pyrites it is customary to use an entrance gas containing 
not over 5-5 per cent. SO^, with the mass in good condition. 
When “poisoning" has occurred, this percentage must be 
reduced to obtain good conversion. ’ 

In this plant, using Louisiana brimstone for eighteen 
months, no indications of “poisoning" have been apparent, 
and the converter has not been opened. The temperature 
of the gas entering the converter is kept constantly at 380°,' 
and the conversions are regularly 95 to 95-5 per cent. This 
low temperature means a decided saving in coal and wear 
and tear on the preheater. During six months the average 
consumption of coal has been 21S lb. per 100 lb. of SOj made. 
An entrance gas of 6’5 to 7 per cent. SO^ is regularly used. 
During six months under the above conditions, the average 
make has been a little more than 6 tons of acid per day, 
and the average yield on the sulphur fed to the burner 93-36 
per cent. The plant can make a maximum quantity of 8 tons 
with a yield of 90 per cent. Comparisons of cost sheets show 
that by changing the raw material from pyrites to brimstone, 
the cost-of manufacture has been reduced nearly two dollars 
per ton of 98 per cent, acid; this result is due in part to 
minimising losses from shut-downs for repairs, in part to in¬ 
creased yields, and in part to saving in coal and cost-of upkSfip. 

Modern i’ROPO.sAi.s for IjuprovemenTs in the 
Manufacture of Sulphur Trioxide, Etc. 

» |. f 

A. Purifivtion of the Pyrites-Burner Gases for the 
Contact Process. 

* « 
* Moller (Get. P. 270757 ) first submits th» g^ases to 4 
* preliminary purification by means of electric treatmeilt, or 
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♦wasning, eic, /or the removal of tfie substances preventing 
the su\)sSquen/ s^Jsaturation, and then produces in them, by 
means of thermodynamic changes of state pf.the auxiliary 
constituent, or by introducing several auxiliary substances 
in succession, a sursaturation increased up to the formation 
of fog. This fog is separated from the gases by electric 
treatment, or centrifugalling, or in other ways. The sursatura¬ 
tion is produced by repeated gradual addition of steam and 
sulphur trioxide. The gas to be purified may be carried 
gradatim first through a sursaturating place for the gaseous 
log-producers, and then to a precipitating place for the fog 
when formed in am ascending even stream. 

Herreshoff and the General Chemical Company, New 
York (U.S. Ps. 940945 and ii 13437) remove the moisture 
from the pyrites- and pyrrhotite-burner gases intended for 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid by the contact process, by 
interposing in the gas-conduit a cooling arrangement in the 
place where the gases, after being treated in a scrubber with 
sulphuric acid of 40° BA, have a temperature of 90° to 95°. 
The cooling apparatus is so constructed that it reduces the 
temperature of the gases to about 38°. The condensing 
liquid is always immediately removed. 

The Metallbank und Metallurgische Gesell.schaft, Frankfurt 
a.M. (P'r. P. 456524), filter the gases through a material, obtained 
by gradually heating cotton or the like in closed vessels to 
lOO” to 350'’.' 

Libme (U.S. P. 1103522, assigned to the Grasselli Chemical 
Company, Cleveland) filters the pyrites-burner gases, and then 
brings them into contact at temperatures from 70° to 90° 
'(anyhow not above 100°) with metallic oxides capable of 
absorbing arseniuretted hydrogen, such as iron oxides. After, 
ottCe more filtering, and in case of need drying *the gases, 
they are exposed to the catalytic action of platinum. 

B. Special Contact Apparatus and Regulation of Temperature, 

Lelarge (B. P. 18579, 1913) constructs ai» apparatus for * 
catalytic reactions of specially arranged spiral tubes. ^ , 

Escheijmann, Harmuth, and tHe General Chemical Company 
(U.S. Ps. 1030508 and 1036473) construct contact chambers in,. 



t shape accessible in aru parts, and provide, theifi 
ireliminary heater of tubular spirals. , , 

Grosvendf, '(U.S. Ps. 10366^ and 1036610) moves tlje'' 
:ontact mass forward in countercurrent to the stream of gases; 
the contact chamber is a cylinder, transformed by partitions 
into a spiral channel. 

The Farbenfabriken vorm. Fr. Bayer & Co. (B, P. 1994, 
1912; Ger. P. 263287; Fr. P. 453470) describe an "apparatus 
[or the catalytic treatment of gas mixtures, vyhich is already 
mentioned 'suprh, p. 96. So is the apparatus of Wilhelmi 
iibid:). 

R. Heinz provides the contact carriers «with raised and 
lowered parts, in order to increase their active surface and 
to retard the velocity of the gases by the friction. 

Theodore Wolff (U.S. P. 1099530) describes an apparatus 
for the gradatim treatment of gases in contact apparatus, 
consisting of a considerable number of contact and ‘heat¬ 
exchanging compartments placed successively over one another, 
and directly connected with each other; also an arrangement 
by which a gas mixture is passed into the first contact com¬ 
partment, and an arrangement by which a desired quantity 
of this gas mixture is passed through the heat-exchanging com¬ 
partment before entering into the first contact compartment. 

C. Various Contact Substances. 

A. de Montlaur (Ger. P. 267868) describes contact bodies 
for chemical catalyses, consisting of mica in the form of leaves, 
ribbons, or plates, provided with a chemically produced 
covering of precious metals, as platinum, gold, silver, in a ■ 
brilliant and firmly adhering form. For this purpose the 
'compounds of these metals with thiosulphate are employed, 
such as are employed in porcelain painting; from these the 
metals are separated by heating up to a red h^at, or by reduc¬ 
tion of platinum* tetrachloride, gold'Sesquichloride, etc., dissolved 
in ethereal oils, especially the oil (jf blue camomile, by heating, 
■ at red heat. Xo the solution of platinum tetrachloride alkaline 
chlorplatinate-platinum protochloride may be added, which oij 
, heating yields a precipitate improved by the ac^ixture of e 
- little Jilatinura sponge. 



. P-^ergh (U.S. r. u 5745 5 ) project finely 

aivideef !f 6 n oxj'dS l^s a cloud into a mixture of sulphur dioxide 
and, air, and control the temperature of the reactuJjf by injecting 
■4 stream of cold air, or other cooling medium, into the gases. 
The iron oxide is collected, either by settling or by an electric 
dust-collector, and is used again in the process. 

G. Schicht A. G. (Austr.'P. 70771) saturate kieselguhr or 
similar porous masses with nickel carbonyl, and heat the mass 
to effect the preejpitation of metallic nickel. The nickeliferous 
powder so obtained is immediately worked up to a paste, with 
^exclusion of air, with oil, or other suitable substance. 

Page 1401, lin% -5. The B. P. of the Verein Chemischer 
Fabriken, Mannheim, is No. 17266 of 1898 (misprinted 17255). 

Page 1432. Regeneration of Spent Contact Masses, —Kelsey, 
Depew, and the New Jersey Zinc Co. (U.S. P. 1047236) 
regenerate platinum contact masses which have become 
inactive by allowing a mixture of nitric-acid and hydrochloric- 
acid vapours to act upon the mass at 425° to 550°. 

Page 1436. C. Bohm [Chem.Ind., 1913, p. 120) recommends 
ignited cerite earths as catalysers. The sulphates of the 
cerite earths, after being heated to 700° to 1000°, furnish good 
catalysers for the manufacture of SOg. The presence of 
praseodymium peroxide, etc., has a favourable influence. 

Conidelon, Soc. an., Antwerp (B. P. 5174, 1913; Ger. P. 
266190), add to a solution of vanadic acid or other vanadium 
compounds salts of iron, and a reagent precipitating iron and 
vanadium compounds. Since, in the manufacture of sulphur 
trioxide, superheating sometimes occurs up to 800”, the vanadium 
contents of the contact mass must be kept low enough to avoid 
even at such temperature the formation of easily fusing com- 
pornfds, which by reducing the active surface of the contact 
mass obstruct the passage of the gases. The profipitation may 
take place on the.carrier of the contact mass and in solutions 
of such description that the easily fusible salts remain dissolved. 
It is also advisaMe to employ salts, yielding on precipitation 
beside the oxides also easily volatilising compounds, to prevent 
tl^e formation of easily fusing products on heating the cogtact 
mass. As an kistance is cited the precipitation of an acidulated 
solution of ammonium vanadate and ferrous chloride by 
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ammonia, and cautious heating in' order to* rtoiove'the 
ammonium chloride formed. 

The vankdium catalyser of the Badische is mentioned stiprd, 
pp. 273 et seq .; also their catalysers prepared with osmium and 
ruthenium compounds. 

Silver and vanadium are employed as catalysers for the 
manufacture of SO3 by the Farbenfabriken vorm. F. Bayer & 
Co. (B. P. 15165, 1913; Ger. P. 280960; F'r. P. 460614). E.g.,' 
asbestos is impregnated with ammonium raetavanadate, then 
treated with argentic nitrate, and washed. When employing 
asbestos containing 20 per cent, argentic vanadate at a 
temperature of 520", the SOj of pyrites-burntjr gases is almost 
quantitatively transformed into SO 3 . * 

K^ler and Weindel have obtained the U.S. P. 1102670 for 
the employment of argentic vanadate as catalytic substance. 

Classen (Ger. P. 274345) employs as catalysers for the- 
manufacture of SO3 metallic chromium, or alloys of iroh with 
chromium, vanadium, molybdenum, silicon and manganese, 
silicon, aluminium, and manganese, or mixtures of these al'oys. 
They are not sensitive to contact poisons, and in that respect 
they are far superior to platinum, and much more active than 
manganese, uranium, tungsten (wolfram). Molybdenum-iron 
is best prepared containing 50 to 60 per cent, molybdenum ; it 
allows of converting SO^ into SO3 at 400° to 550°. 

C. Ellis, The Ellis-Foster Co., and Parsons (U.S. P. 1103017) 
state that selenium and tellurium have the advantage over 
platinum as catalysers for the formation of SO3 that the gases 
, require no purification except removal of the flue-dust The 
temperature must be always kept below the fusing-point of the 
contact mass. The best mass is that which contains frem 5 to 
15 per cent selenium of the weight of tellurium ; it is dissolved 
in dilute nitric acid, and employed by impregnating asbSstos, 
etc., drying a<Td cautiously heating. The oxidising aption is 
promoted by working at a pressure of i to 2 atm. Their U.S. Ps. 
1204141, 1204142, 1204143 describe as catalysers mixtures of 
chromium oxide and tin oxide. . « „. 

Farup (Bt P. 5079, 1913; Ger. P. 263392; Fr. P. 454893; 

• Norw. P. 22895) describes contact substances containing irpn 
and titaniumf He mixes’ ilmenite or some wther iron ore 
’ eohtaining titanium with to 2 parts of concentrated sulphurit^ 
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,acid.* The’mixtjire swells up when Ifeated, and solidifies to 
a firm, pofcus it is ultimately heated to 700° to 900°, 

in order to drive out the sulphuric aeid. 

The Julius Pintzsch A. G. (B. P. 5026, 1912) employs 
ductile alloys of tungsten and thorium, or metals of the alkaline 
earths. Mg, Al, Zn, etc., containing from i to 4 per cent., or 
at most 5 per cent, tungsten, preferably i -4 per cent They are 
prepared hy squirting out the paste and heating. 

Sabatier and^Mailhe (B. P. 2011, of 1915) employ a net¬ 
work of wires, blades, rods, or tubes of catalytic materials, 
heated to the necessary temperature by an electric current 
Suitable catalytic omaterials are metals of the platinum or 
nickel series, or their alloys, or tantalum. The metallic net¬ 
work may be embedded in finely powdered metals, metallic 
oxides or carbonates, etc., of Th, Zr, U. Ti. 

Dewar and Liebmann (B. P. 12981, 1913) reduce by means 
of hydrogen at comparatively low temperatures a mixture of 
hydrated or anhydrous oxides or carbonates of two or more 
catalytically acting metals: nickel, cobalt, copper, and iron, 
or a mixture of the oxides of these metals with finely divided 
palladium, platinum, or silver. Or else a mixture of the 
above-mentioned oxides with silver is employed. They find 
it most favourable to employ for the preparation of the anhy¬ 
drous oxides a mixture of nitrates, obtained by evaporating' 
an aqueous solution. Preferably asbestos or other porous 
substances are employed as carriers of these catalysers. The 
following example shows how this invention can be carried out. 
Dissolve 98-2 parts of nickel nitrate (with 6 mols. water of 
crystallisation) and 9^3 parts cupric nitrate (with 6 mols. water 
of crystallisation) in water, heat the solution, add caustic soda 
in slight excess, bring the mixture to boil, collect the precipitate 
fornfBd on a filter, remove the soluble salts by washfng with 
hot water, and dry the washed precipitate first o%a water-bath, 
and then in a diying-oven at about 130°. The reduction of 
the oxygen compounds thus obtained by means of hydrogen 
is atoost perfect rfter two hou*s’ treating at about 70°. 

Sulzberger employs as catalyser nickel silicate^ treated with 
hydrogen, whereby nickel and silicon are formed in the free 
state. , • 

E. W. Anderson (B. P. 7839, 1915; Fr. P. 457569) employs 
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for catalytic reactions ')t the kind in quesno/i porous metals 
prepared according to H. J. Hannover’s 25762*of 191 r.' 

These are obtained by heating alloys a little over the melting, 
point of the more easily melting metals, and removing’the 
fused portion by gas pressure, suction, ceritrifugal action, 
impact, or agitation. 

Achenbach (Ger. P, 278402) employs a mixture of metallir 
silicon and boron. 

Spencer, Kellogg, & Sons (U.S. P. 1111502) orepare a catalyser 
by treating dry aluminium oxide with a solution of palladium. 

Wells (U.S. P. 1179484) coats fragments of glass with about 
I per cent, of their weight of reduced nickelr 

Bassett (U.S. P. 1197381) employs a mixjure of ferric 
hydrate and gypsum. 

D. Absorbing Apparatus. 

Page 1438. According to Schiffner {Chem. Zeit. Rep., 1914,' 
p. 383) the process of Cottrell, mentioned in the text, is 
working successfully in a number of American factories. Experi¬ 
ments made with it in Freiberg also yielded good results. 

The absorbing tower of Briggs, Merriman, and the General 
Chemical Company, mentioncd^^in the text, p. 1274, and suprlt, 
p. 272, is also intended for treating the gases of contact 
apparatus. 

Nagel {Chem. Zeit., 1914, p. 514) absorbs the SOj by 
sulphuric acid, with the aid of a spraying apparatus, set into 
motion by the sulphuric acid. 

Testing of the Gases produced in the Manufacture of Sulphur 
Trioxide by Contact Processes. 

Bodenstein and Pohl {Z. Electrochem., 1905, xi. p. 378) pass 
the gases into a measured quantity of iodine solution, ret^trate 
the excess of iodine by sodium thiosulphate, and thus find 
the quantity''of .SO, present By titrating the decolorised 
sample with baryta solution thertotal acid is* found, composed ' 
of the SO., formed in catalysis, and the acjds formed by the. 
reaction; ' . 

S02 + J2-(-2H20 = 2HJ + H5S0^. 

Kastle arid MacHargut {Aftttr, CheM, yi,*i907, xxscviii,' 
p. ,465) proceed in the same way, except estimatir^ *the 
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total ^cids ‘by* dtrating tvith decinor'/al soda solution and 
^henolpltthalein. 4 A in the first titration a c.c. decinormal 
iodine solution, and in'the second titration b c.c. declnarmal soda 
(or baryta) solution have been used, the non-converted SOj is 
=0-003204 X <?,and that of the SO, formed, =0-004004 {b—2a). 
The percentage yield of SO3 is : 

(b - 20) X 100 

■ 

The process oi^Rabc {Chem. Zeit., 1901, p. 345) has been 
briefly mentioned in the text, p. 1417. We here describe it 
more fully. Samples both of the burner-gases and of the 
gases produced in the catalytical apparatus are passed through 
10 C.C. of decinormal iodine solution. If the number of c.c. 
of gases required for decolorising the solution before catalysis 
is called a, that required after catalysis is called b, the degree 
of conversion is indicated by the formula: 

^ {p - a) too 
i- a 

If the contents of the gases are stated in per cent., a 
denoting the percentage of SO^ before conversion, and b the 
percentage after passing through the contact apparatus, the 
formula is: 

^ _ 20,000(0-1^) 

0(200 - 3b) 

The apparatus of Henz described su/>rd, p, 236, in con¬ 
nection with the exit-gases from Gay-I-ussac towers, may be 
equally well used for the exit-gases from catalysing operations. 

The method of Ljungh mentioned in the text, p. 1439, is 
altogether misleading. It consists in passing a sample of the 
'gases^lowly through a measured quantity of seminornfiil soda 
solution and retitrating the unsaturated soda by acid and 
methyl-orange; then adding two drops of acid, diluting and 
running the liquid into cenSnormal iodine s 51 ution, after 
addition of starch solution, up ^to decolorisatiqn. From these 
titrations Ljungh calculates the relation of SO^iJSOj. This 
method is quite wrong; for during the absorption of SOj in soda, 
solution in presence of oxygen there»is a considerable oxidation - 
of sulphite to sulphate, which causes the degree of conversion of 
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SOj into SOj to be fou^jd much too High. The iodine mtthod, 
employed by Rabe, as just described, is fr^^irom this Objection*' 

Page 1441. Combination of the Contact Process with the Lead- 
chamber Process.—Such a combination is desctibed by Wilke, 
and is mentioned in our text, p. 1576, where that name, is 
erroneously given as “ Wilde.” His paper is printed in extenso 
in Ckem. Trade J., 1912, li. p. 294. 

¥ 

Page 1441. Carriage of Fuming Oil of Vitriol by Water .— 
The rulings made by the United-States Steamboat Inspection 
Service in June 1915 (as quoted in Chem. frade J., 1915, Ivii. 
p. 104) for the transportation of chemicals on steam-vessels 
carrying passengers contain the following prescriptions referring 
to “ Oleum ”:— 

“Oleum may be accepted and transported when packed 
separately in glass bottles of not more than 5 lb. or 5 pints’' 
capacity, well cushioned, and separate from all other chemicals, 
or in small iron drums. Carboys or similar receptacles are 
unsafe. This commodity in i-lb. bottle.s, but not more than 
five bottles in one lot, may be shipped in the same case with 
other chemicals, except the chlorates and chemicals of similar 
nature, if surrounded by a sufficient amount of satisfactory 
absorbent, such as mineral wool, sifted ashes, or infusorial 
earth. The packages in all cases should be labelled ‘Acid,’ 
and must be transported on deck.” 
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OTHER rjtOC:ESSES FOR MANUFACTURING SULPHURIC ACID 

Page 1444. The Norske Aktieselskab for Elektrisk-kemisk 
Industri (Norw, P. 24038) obtains ammonium sulphate by the 
action of gases, containing SO.^ and NHj, in the presence of 
steam, after transforming the SOsj partially into SO3 in well- 
known manner. 

Page 1447. Burkhardt (B. P. 29568 of 1912) allows gases 
containing SO.^ to take up in a “unidirectional” electric current 
the whole of the aqueous vapour required for the reaction before 
they come into contact with nitrous sulphuric acid. 

Sulphuric Acid from Gypsum _Natho (Ger. P. 265835) 

makes a paste of gypsum and sand with a little water, and 
heats it in an autoclave for several hours to 6 cxd° to 800°, by 
which process the splitting up of SO3 into SO2 and 0 is to 
be avoided. 

Cantilena (Ital. P. 413166; Abstr. Amcr. Chem. Soc., 1914, 
p. 1331) mixes finely powdered burnt gyp.sum and dried clayin 
such proportions that the ratio (SiOj-HAk^Oj-l-FejOj) CaO 
ranges between 0^43 and 0-50. The mixture is made up with 
water into a paste which can be moulded into bricks 20 x 10 xo, 
cm. Only so much of the mixture is taken that the working 
into bricks does not require more than from five to ten minutes. 
Afty setting, the bricks are heated in furnaces in wiiich the 
coal cannot come in contact With the mass heated, and in which 
there iS always an abundant current of air and a femperature of 
1600°. The reactions are: ai looo', CaS04-|-Si02=CaSi03-f 
SOjtat 1450°, C^S04 = CaOd-SOj; at 1600°, 3Ca0-|-2CaSi05 
= Ca5Si20j. Similarly the AlJOj and Fe203 give.CaAljO^ and 
CaFCjO^, and with a mixture of gypsum and clay of the com^ 
position given .above, the resulting scorise will, form a *trua 
Portland cement. The gases, issuing from the furnace at 500°, 
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are utilised for dehyurai^pg me gypsum (_at 155°^ before paSsing 
to the sulphuric acid apparatus. >■ 

The Eloklrizitatswerk Lonza (Swiss^ P ,' 72627) makes 
sulphuric acid from gj psum and quartz in an atmosphere mu'ch 
richer in oxygen than air, whereby any dissociation of SOj 
into SO2 and O is prevented. 

The Hadische Anilin- und Sodafabrik (Ger. P. appl. B 
79367) converts gypsum by means of magnesium, carbonate ^ 
into magnesium sulphate, and obtains from tl^is the oxides of 
sulphur by heating with or without admixture ‘of carbon. 

Page 1449. Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid from Sulphates. < 
—Cupric Sulphate. Perry (B. P. 2O063 of ipi*!) treats a solution 
of cupric sulphate with hydrogen sulphide, whereby by the 
reaction: CuSO. + H.^S = CuS + H.SO, 

sulphuric acid is set free. The precipitate of CuS is reconverted 
into CuSO^ by the sulphuric acid obtained. [This process, as a • 
matter of fact, does not furnish sulphuric acid, but merely con¬ 
verts dilute HjS into concentrated HjS!] 

Ferrous Sulphate.—zCk% (U S. P. 1048247) blows a solution 
of ferrous sulphate in the shape of spray into the upper end of 
a slightly inclined revolving-furnace which is from below heated 
by a gas-fire or otherwise, to such an extent that the decom¬ 
position of the sulphate is complete, but the SO, is not yet 
dissociated, but can be recovered in a tower by absorption in 
water or dilute sulphuric acid. 

Page 1453 ' Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid by calcining 
Pyrites with Salt .—A mechanical furnace for this purpose is 
described in the B. P. 16450 of 1912, of Sutcliffe. 

From Coal-gas .—Numbers of patents have been taken for 
converting the sulphur compounds, contained in a coal-gas, into • 
SOj, anti utilising this for the production of ammonium sulphatp, 
but as no free’commercial sulphuric acid is produced by these 
methods, we cannot go into them, in this place' 

Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid from H^aste Products. 

. From petroleum containing sulphur, Eggleston, of the Standard 
■Oil Company <U.S. P. 1018040), obtains by heatjng in a retort 
to 250° to 2&° a continuous stream of nearly pure ($6 per cent.) 
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uyurogen iuipiyde whicfi, after removihg the oil vapour, is used 
for th^mlnufa^tilr^e of sulphuric acid in the well-known way. 

Leitch (B. P. IS/^55 of 1915) continuously exfr^tts by means 
of a solvent nitro-compounds from waste acids from nitrations 
by running to|fether in suitable proportions the solvent and the 
acid into a mixing vessel, containing stirring apparatus, and 
allowing the mixture to flow into, settling tanks through an 
‘ overflow pipe. 



CHAPTER XIII 

BY-PRODUCTS OF THE MANUFACTURE OF S^'LPHURIC ACID 

Cinders from No?i-cupreous Pyrites. 

Manufacture of Ferrous Sulphate. —At the factory of Schnorf 
Brothers at Uetikon, near Zurich, the pyrites cfliders are put 
into hot Glover-tower acid, with constant agitation. When 
the reaction is finished, the mass is dissolved in water, and 
reduced by iron shavings to ferrous sulphate. The liquor is 
now evaporated to 35“ to 36° B( 5 . (measured at 90°), and allowed 
to cool, strips of iron being suspended in it The ferrous 
sulphate obtained by crystallisation is cheaper than that made 
by dissolving iron in sulphuric acid, and there is no troublesome 
evolution of hydrogen. 

Page 1456. Use of Pyrites Cinders for the Production of 
Iron in Blast-furnaces. —Polysius (Ger. P. 277854) agglomerates 
pyrites cinders by means of surface heating on a revolving 
dish or roller, until they are sintered, for use in a blast-furnace. 

Schwarz and Louri6 agglomerate the pyrites cinders for 
use in blast-furnaces by a mixture of Portland cement, 
granulated blast-furnace slag, and sulphate of soda. 

The Metallbank und Metallurgische Gesellschaft, Frankfurt 
a.M. (Gqt. Ps. 210742 and 241644), moisten the cinders with a 
solution of ferrous sulphate and with dilute sulphuric acid, rafx 
the mass withs'uel and allow it to solidify. 

Bruck, Kretschel, & Co. (G^n p. 271822^; Fr. P. 459425) 
employ for cementing the cinders the gas-filter dust, obtained 
in the dry purification of blast-furnace gases, and harden the 
•briquettes by heating with high-pressure steam. In this way 
briquettes answering all thq requirements are obtained by the 
application of only 5 to 10 per cent cementing substance, 

9M 
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Javelsberg ^Ger. P. 568093) caus^p the sintering of pyrites 
cinders afid blastsfarnace dust by the admixture of small coal 
and the addition of steam to the compressed air*bk)wn into the 
nfass at the bottom, in such proportions that the top layers 
always remain damp, and that from the steam water-gas is 
formed, the combustion of which promotes the sintering of 
the mass. 

The Internationale Wasserstofif A. G., Frankfurt {cf. their 
Ger. P. 220889 ^ the text, p. 1459), according to Ger. P. 244733 
employ for reducing the ferric oxide in pyrites cinders water- 
gas, as rich as possible in hydrogen, instead of the otherwise 
used producer-g?s, because from the latter, owing to the 
reaction: 2C0 = C02-1-C, there is always some free carbon 
deposited upon the iron, and in the subsequent treatment of 
the latter by steam causes the production of impure hydrogen. 
The process is carried out in vertical, U-shaped iron tubes, 
heated by producer-gas to about 800“, and yields gas con¬ 
taining 98 per cent, hydrogen, at a cost price of 10 to 2 D 
pfennig per cubic metre. This process is employed for military 
aeronautic purposes in Germany and France. The pyrites 
cinders have these advantages over the otherwise used 
micaceous iron ore: that they retain their hardness even after 
prolonged use, and that, owing to their great porosity, they 
offer a very large surface to the action of the steam. 

Buddaeus (Ger. P. 273277) describes a process for sintering 
pyrites cinders, in which the fuel required for sintering is 
arranged in vertical columns, parallel with the current of air. 

Page 1464. Extraction of Zinc from Pyrites Cinders .— 
Schmidt and Desgraz (Ger. Ps. 261307 and 261800) fuse the 
cinders with suitable fluxes, and filter the melted mass thrOugh 
metgllic iron, whereby zinc, practically free from* iron, is 
obtained. , 

Uebbing {Metall nnd Era, x. p. 607; Z. angew. Ckeni., 
1914, Ref. p. 90) recovers th(? zinc from pyrites‘cinders in the 
dry way: (i) by f educing smelting in an electric furnace; (2) 
by reducing roasting in a vacuum furnace, whereby spongy 
Jron remains behind, and the zinc is obtained either as coqjpaot 
metal or as zi;;^ dust. • • 

Van Eftdert and Konig {Chem. Zeit. Rep., 1914, p. 124) 
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attain a complete recoveif/ of the zinc‘from pyrites cinderS b] 
the use of calcined alumina and spathic iron <j)f e. *■ * 

Buddaeui (Ger. P. 278064) adds to*the liquors, afte 
precipitating the copper by iron, a sufficient quantity of base 
or carbonates to completely precipitate the ferlrous and zin* 
oxide. The precipitate is dried with access of air, and fron 
the product, consisting of ferric oxides, zinc oxide, and calciun 
sulphate, the zinc oxide is obtained by dissolving in acids. 

Page 1470. Selenium is obtained by Klasan and Mellquis 
(Swed. P. 35177; 'vide suprh, p. 204) by filtering the burner-gase 
before getting to the towers, through a tight filter of asbestos, etc 
from which it is afterwards removed by heating or dissolving. 

According to United States Min. Resources for*1911, i. p. 977 
in the year 1910 10674 lb. of selenium was obtained as a by 
product in the electrolytic refining of copper; in 1911, a large 
quantity (not stated). 

Extraction of Copper from Pyrites Cinders. 

Page 1489. The Bayerische Aktiengesellschaft Heufeh 
(Ger. P. 254840) employ for the chlorinating and sulphatisinj 
roasting-process kilns provided at the bottom with a carrying 
screw and a step-grate. 

The same firm (Ger. P. 254253) describe arrangements fo 
conveniently discharging the roasted material in continuou 
work, and other improvements in the roasting-kilns. 

Page 1497. Ramen (Ger. P. 293541) describes an apparatu, 
for treating roasted ores in order to facilitate their lixiviation. 

Page 1500. The Mackay Copper Process Co. (Ger. P 
278153) treat the roasted material with a 2 per cent, solution 0 
ferric chlbfide, which possesses a tnuch superior acting propart; 
than concentrated solutions; nor does it require heating. Tb 
solution of FeClj is easily recovered; no basic^salts are formed 
In order to carry out this process,* water from the pit containing 
iron may be passed through the cgthode chambers of an electro 
lytic apparatus, and the solution formed in the anode chamber 
may be conducted to the agitating apparatus for the ore. 

' Hopfner (Ger. P. 66096) adds during the Jixiviation s< 
much NaCl or CuSO,i that the proportion of l mol.’NajSO* b 
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i*nfo!. CuClj's^attained'and then adcjs metallic copper, whereby 
all thS cbpper itf “precipitated as protochloride, carrying along 
the silver in the metallic form. From the mothlr-Wquor sodium 
sulphate can be obtained. Some further modifications are also 
proposed. * 

A method for quickly estimating the copper in pyrites 
cinders is described by Koelsch (Chem. Zeit., 1913, p. 753). 
Ten g. of the cinders is heated with 6 to 7 g. sodium 
hypophosphite,(NaH2,P02 aq.) and 40 c.c. hydrochloric acid 
(sp. gr. m 6) diluted with 100 c.c. hot water, and precipitated 
with 50 c.c. of a sodium-sulphide solution, containing 40 g. 
Na2S,9H20 per,litre. The precipitate is agglomerated by 
agitation, filtered after five minutes, washed with hot water, 
and ignited in a porcelain crucible; a little sulphuric acid is 
added, and the exce.ss of it removed by heating. The residue 
is washed into a beaker, and the copper is separated by 
electrolysis; or else, where it is not necessary to work with the 
utmost accuracy, the filter with the precipitate is heated with 
10 c.c. nitric acid of sp. gr. 1-4, until no more ruddy vapours 
escape; the nitrous acid is destroyed by adding a little urea, 
the solution is made faintly ammoniacal, neutralised by acetic 
acid, potassium iodide is added, and the titration performed 
with thiosulphate in well-known manner. 

Van Arsdale (U.S. Ps. ii 19477 1119478) roasts copper 

ores, containing pyrites, with or without addition of sodium 
chloride, lixiviates the product, adds sulphur dioxide, and 
precipitates the copper by electrolysis. The electric treatment 
is stopped as soon as there is a precipitation of sulphite, and 
the remaining acid solution is applied for lixiviating a fresh 
quantity of ore. 

J’age 1514. Precipitation of the Copper from •Sulphate 
Itiquors. —The Metals Research Co., New York ^er. P. 293967), 
lixiviate the substance in the presence of a little free sulphuric 
acid, and heat the neutralised solution with Sulphur dioxide 
to about 150° un^er a pressure of 6 to 8 atmojs. 

• 

Treatment of the Waste Liquors from the Chlorinating Roasting. 
* The Hochcfenwerk Lubeck A, G. (Ger. P. 28*849) combines 
the removal of hydrogen sulphide from coke-oven gases with 
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the purification of the (-very diluted' waste Jiquo/s of**tbe 
chlorinating roasting of pyrites cinders fronf' fead and zfnc, by 
passing the coke-oven gases into those licfuors, so that these 
metals are precipitated as sulphides. In order to' separate 
copper .and zinc, the coke-oven gases are passed through the 
liquor up to the point where practically all the copper has been 
precipitated as CuS, a corresponding quantity of free acid 
being formed. After removing the CuS, the "liquor is 
neutralised, r.^., by calcium carbonate, and more coke-oven gas 
is passed in, whereby the zinc is precipitated as pure ZnS. 
The acid formed hereby must be always instantaneously 
saturated, in order to attain the complete ricparation of the 
zinc. If the liquor contains other metals, e.g^ lead, nickel, 
cobalt, etc., these are also precipitated and can be separated. 

Weldon (B. P. 5607, 1882) proposed obtaining the copper 
from the liquor by the solution of calcium chloride, formed in 
his chlorine-regenerating process, which produces a mixed' 
solution of copper and sodium, holding calcium sulphate in 
suspension. The latter is removed by filtration, and the copper 
precipitated by lime. This proposal has evidently found no 
practical application. 

Spinzig and Wannag (Ger. P. 255454) electrolyse the liquor, 
employing the extracted solution at the same time for extract¬ 
ing the ore placed in the clectrolyscr, forcing the electrolyte 
mechanically through the annular space between the anode 
and a cathode cylindrically surrounding it, whereby injurious 
by-reactions on the precipitated metal are avoided. For the 
same purpose sulphur dioxide may be forced through the 
hollow anode against the outside cathode. A suitable apparatus 
is described. 

Weeks (U.S. P. 1048247) obtains from the liquor sulphuric 
acid and ferric oxide by spraying it in a sufficiently hig^ily 
.heated revolvipg furnace, and absorbing the vapours in a 
cylinder by means of water or dilute sulphjiric acid. The 
residue remaining in the furnace fs converted into ferric oxide 
by treatment with.air in a cooling chamber. 

MacFetridge and The American Sheet and Tinplate Co. 
(U.S.^. 1045723) filter the liquors, concentrate them by surfae^ 
Keating to 30°no 35° B£, afld heat them up to«the'precipilti|»r. 
tion of anhydrous sulphate; from the mother-liquors furtSttil 
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quafctities- of ^anhydrotis and hydjjated ferro-sulphate are 
obtairfed.*' The/ftrrous sulphates are mixed with coal, and 
Seated in a muffle-furnace to red heat, whereby SOj and SO, 
elcape and are conducted into a sulphuric-acid works; the 
ferric oxide remaining behind is washed with water, to remove 
the ferrous sulphate, and passed through a filter press. 

Page 3529. Statistics on Pyrites Cinders. —Austria, in the 
year 1913, imputed 118452 tons pyrites cinders for the recovery 
of iron, and exported 28293 tons. 

Germany {Chem. Ind., 1913, p. 493 ; 1914, p. 323) produced: 


^- 

Year. 

Pyrites cinders. 

Blende cinders. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1909 

535 . 3 II 

379,856 

1910 

602,639 

386,242 

191I 

750,202 

403,405 

1912 1 

809,485 

470,347 
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ArrUCATIONS OF SULI’HURIC ACID, AND STATISTICS 

In the South of France sulphuric acid is eqSployed for the 
extermination of noxious weeds. The acid deprives them of 
water and decomposes the salts contained in the protoplasma. 
For some weeds acid of 8 to lo per cent., for lathers acids of 12 
to 14 per cent., is required. This treatment also applies to 
destroying snails, and is also efficient for combating some of 
the diseases of corn. For one hectare of soil lOCX) litres of 
dilute acid are employed. 

Statistics.—United Kingdom of Gnat Britain and Ireland. 

The Alkali Inspector's Reports quote the following number 
of sulphuric-acid factorie.s. (No. 1 . refers to lead-chamber 
works. No. II. to other factories, merely concentrating acids or 
working by contact processes); 
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im 

1909. 

11)10. 

ion. 

1012 

1918. 


I. 

11. 

s. 

1 

1 

I. 

,1. 

I. 

II. 

I. 

11. 

I. 

11. 

I. 

H. 

In England 
and Ireland 

154 

89 

152 

1 

1 

jSG 

151 

88 

150 

90 

149 

89 

146 

89 

146 

90 

In Scotland . 

20 

14 

20 

i '4 

20 

14 

20 

14 

20 

14 

20 

14 

20 

14 


The ^number of sulphuric-acid factories has, therefore, 
slightly diminished during recent years, but their production 
has increased. * It gaay be assumed that for a number of years 
past roundly a,million tons of H2SO4 has been'produced. 

In 1911 there was imported 3076 tons; exported 4764 tons sulphuric acid. 
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* Germany: 


0 *® 
y«ir. 

• 

8u]plturic acid. • ^ 

Importation. 

£ziK>rtation. ' 


Tons. 

Tons 

1912 

98,573 

75,962 

1913 

130,256 

64,968 


Year. 

• 

Production of 
ucid,(ra 1 culatod 
as 

Pyrites burnt. 

IJIende burnt. 

other Ores, Gas-oxldos, 
Sulphur, Hydrogen 
Sulphide, 


tAs. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

I91I 

1.500.230 

916,265 

479,329 

104,583 

1912 

1,649,981 

981.556 

554.750 

79,892 


Year. 

Cinders obtained 

From Pyrites, Lead 
and Coppor Ores, 
Malle 

From Blende. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1911 

750,202 

403,405 

1912 

809,785 

470,347 


Number of sulphuric-acid factories in Germany : 


Year. 

Total. 

Lead-ebambcr 

Contact 

Works employing 

works. 

works. 

both proee-sseH. 

19II 

112 

86 

7 

17 

1912 

109 

83 

8 

15 


s 

In the year 1913 eighteen new sulphuric-acid factories were 
byng erected for sulphuric acid, and one for anhydride. 


A^ustria-Himgary: 


Year. 

• 

• 

Importation. 

fliportation. 


• • 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1912 

Ordinary sulphuric acid 

36,501 • 

16,066 


FuminfjO.V. 

213 

150 • 

1913 

Ordinary sulphuric acid 

24,886 

.4,805 . 

• 

Pumi'ig O.V. 

36 * 

97 
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Italy. — Production of sulphuric acid in 191c, 6441343 
tons {not 844643 tons, as erroneously stafeti on p. 1536); 
in 1912, 634521 tons, value 22,838,000 lire*(r/w«. Ind., 1912, 
p. 146). 

Belgium. — Production of sulphuric acid in'1911, about 
300,000 tons, calculated as acid of 60° Be. There were in 
that year in Belgium twenty-six factories working with lead 
chambers of about 400,000 cb.m, contents. 

Sweden in 1911 produced in nine factories, (one of which 
makes fuming acid) 126,810 tons sulphuric ac’d, calculated as 
50“ Be.; in 1912, 126,749 tons. 

Spain in 1911 produced 16,000 tons sulphuric acid from 
roasted ores. 

AMr/rt;.—According to Chem. Trade /., li. p. 353, the pro¬ 
duction of .sulphuric acid (what strength?) in 1911 was nearly 
230,000 tons, the importation 2735 tons. In 1912 the production 
was 256,000 tons. Eight factories worked with contact pro¬ 
cesses; four of these used the Tcntelew process (p. 1357). 
A reporter in Chem. Ind., 1914, p. 65, states the importation 
of chamber acid and concentrated acid into Russia in 
1910=138,000 pood, in 1911 = 169,000 pood, in 1912=199,000 
pood. 

United States. —According to the Mineral Resourees of the 
United States for 1912 (vol. ii., p. 949), and for 1914 (vol. ii., 
p. 148), and the report of Phalen in the United States Geo¬ 
logical Survey, the production of sulphuric acid in the United 
States, expressed in short tons, has been: 



1911. 

1912. 

1018 . 

1 S 14 . 

Acid of 50° Be.. 

„ eo-, „ . 

,, 66* . 

Other strengths (exclusive 
of acids over 66'^ Be.) . 

1,025,896 

421,165 

751.541 

10,728 

1,047,483 

451,172 

774,772 

66,166 

1,643,318 

509,929 

797,104 

63,158 

•• 

1,628,492 

551,955 

916,19#“ 

65,890 

C 

Altogether 

The same calculated. as 
acid of so'* Be. , 

« 

_ t __ 

2,210,300 

2,688,456 

2 , 3 * 39,593 

2 , 5 ! 76 ,ooo 

3,013,509 

3,538*980 

3,162,439 

3,762,417 
.and 21993 tons 
fuming O.V. 


This includes the sulphuric acid made from the' roasting- 
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• • • 

gases of topper and zinc works. Tl^is acid, calculated as acid 
of 6o°*B^, amoufifed to: 


k 

• 

ion. 


-*- 

1018 . 

1014 . 

From copper-works 
„ zinc- „ 

207,657 

230,643 

321,156 

292,917 

336,019 

296,218 

348,727 

411,911 

Calculated as ari^ of 
50° Be. . . ■> . 

438,300 

547,875 

614,073 

764,237 

790,295 

950,911 


In 1915 {Unt'lfd Siaks Geological quoted in Cbem. 

Trade 1916, p. 507) the American production of sulphuric 
acid was; acid of 50" to 55“ Be., 1,518,271 short tons; acid of 
60", 657,076 tons; acid of 66’, t,019,024 tons ; other strengths, 
including fuming acid, 187,795 ! altogether, expressed in terms 
of 50'" acid, 3,868,152 tons (of 2000 lb.). These figures include 
the acid produced at copper and zinc smelters, which amounted 
to 1,056,830 short tons, cxpre.ssed in terms of 50° acid, and 
59,189 short tons of oleum of different strengths. 

According to Chem. Trade 1913, p. 642, there were in 
1909 in the United States forty-two factories in which the 
principal product was sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and mixed 
acids; besides further quantities of acids were made as by¬ 
product in many other factories, altogether in 183 factories. 
From 1904 to 1909 the consumption of brimstone fbr acid 
production increased by 8-3 per cent., that of pyrites by 87-6 per 
cent.; five factories worked the gases from roasting copper 
sulphide and blende. Of the total value of products, sulphuric 
acid represented 57 per cent, nitric acid 51 per cent, mixed 
acids 14-6 per cent The total production of these acids 
inweased 21-9 per cent in value during the decade P899-1909. 

The exportation of sulphuric acid from the United States 
has been: 566 s^ort tons in 1911; 10,248 tons-in^iptz ; 6587 tons 
in 1914; 38,906 tons in ipiy. * 

Argentina, according to Chem. Zeit, 191,3, p. 713, possesses 
only one sulphuric-acid works, which produces «nly 1500 tons 
^cid per annum; the importation of sulphuric acid in 1911 
was i6i 2 ton*. 

CM?, according to Chem. Ind., 1913, p. 403, possesses one 
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sulphuric-acid works at CJoquimbo, in Cuyacan, which in foil 
produced 2197 tons. 

India {Ckehi. Zeit., 1914, p. 388) has two suipnuric-acid 
works which burn Sicilian, sometimes also Japanese brimstone, 
and which have already destroyed the competitioft of European 
importers. 

Japan .—According to government returns, quoted in Chein. 
Trade /., 1916, lix. p. 7, the production of sulphufic acid in 
Japan in the year 1915 amounted to 153,4^,000 lb. (what 
strength?). 

The Worhts Consumption of Sulphuric Acid in 1910 (what 
strength?) is estimated by Caspari {Chcm. Tra^e /, 1914, p. 234) 
in tons:— 



For superphosphates. 

For other purposes. 

Altogetlier. 

Gieal Britain , 

350.000 

650,000 

1,000,000 

Germany .... 

530,poo 

850,000 

1,380,000 

TJnited States , 

1,120,000 

480,000 

1,600,000 

France .... 

650,000 

250,000 

900,000 

Italy .... 

320,000 

80,000 

400,060 

Austria .... 

87,000 

213,000 

300,000 

Belgium .... 

155,000 

95,000 

250,000 

Russia .... 

55.000 

115,000 

150,000 

Japan .... 

(0 

(?) 

80,000 
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The figures without brackets refer to the Fourth Edition of Vol, 1913 ; those 
within brackets ( ) to the Supplementary Volume 


Absorbing-vessels for adds in exit-gases, 
983 ; for sulphur triojide made by the 
contact-process, 1337, 1372, 1437 
\dd, drawing off from chambers, 694 ; by 
plugs or valves, 695 ; by siphons, 696 ; 
distribution on Gay-Lussac towers, 799; 
on Glover towers, 877 
Proper strength of acid in chambers, 
917; depth of acid in chambers, 948; 
removal from chambers, 948 ; rate of its 
formation in the chambers, 955 
Vdd dishes (drips), 698, 921-922, 925 
Vdd-eggs, 814; apparatus for filling them, 
819 

Vcid gases, 113, 269 
from contact apparatus, 1439 
kid-mist, 1193, 1195,1197 
kid-pans, see Concentrating-pans 
^cid-proof bricks, 860 
\cid-proof iron, (132) 
kid-pumps {see also Pulsoraeters), 813, 

(235) 

kid-smoke, damage done by it, 269, 
(192) ; dealing with it by dilution with 
air, 520, (192); utilising the smoke from 
glass-making, 521, (195); condensing 
acid-smoke by water, 522; by dilute 
sulfuric acid, 523 ; by cooling, 5:^ ; 
by caustic lime, 524 ; 1^ limestone, 5251 
(19s); by magnesium or aluminium 
hydrate, 526; by*2inc carbonate _or 
oaide, 527 ; by ferric oxide, 527, (190); 
by iron, copper, or zi«c, 527; by cupgc 
sulphate, 528; by sulphides, 528; by 
charcoal, 529, (196); bypassing through 
ved-hot coals, 330; by various means, 
(196) _ • 

icid-tanks, 830 


Add-taps, 808 

Acid-tar, see Waste acids 

Acid-wheel for Gay-Lussac towers, 799; 

for Glover towers, 877 
Acids escaping as noxious vapours, 113; 
mixture of adds for Glover tower, 890; 
in chamber-exits, 971; testing for them, 
973 ; absorbing-vessels, 983 
Air, regulation of supply for pyrites- 
burners, 442, 448, 451 ; practical rules, 
452 ; testing for it, 453 ; analysis of the 
gas, 453; rules for regulating the 
draught and tempcratuie, 454; supply 
to the chambers, (227), (241) 

Air-pumps, ^3 

Aluminium, action of nitric add on it, 
(65) ; use for storing and carrying nitric 
acid, (65), (131) 

Aluminium hydrate for dealing with acid- 
smoke, 526 

Ammonia, conversion into nitric add, 253, 
1559. (”9)* (122); researches of Ost- 
wald, 256 

Ammonium sulphate for removing the 
nitrogen oxides from sulphuric acid, 
1069 

Anemometer, 451, 767; Peclet’s, 767; 
Fletcher’s, 768 ; Tables for use with the 
ether anemometer, 771; Swan’s, 774; 
others, 775 ; Four’s, 776 ; Seger’s, 776; 
Vogt’s, 777 ; Sord’s, 777 ; various, (229) 
Antimony ores, gases from, 514 
Applications of sulphuric acid, 1530, (’96) 
Arrangement of sulQfiuric-acid works on 
the chamber plan, 1227 ; for the old pro¬ 
cess with chambers alone, 1230; ^m- 
*bination of chambA's and towers, 1233 
Arsenic, detection and estimation in 
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copMnerdal sulphur, 53, (13); in pyrites, 
I06, (39) j influence on the sfecific 
gravity of sulphuric acid, 305 ; detection 
in sulphuric addf 308, (149); presence 
in flue-dust, 544 ; removal, 555; quantity 
present in pyrites, 1041, 1042; in sul¬ 
phuric add, 1042,1043 ; injurious action, 

1044, (245) ; methods of removing it, 

1045, (*45) I partial removal in the 
manufacturing-process, 1045 ; entire re¬ 
moval by distillation of the add, 1046 ; 
by crystallisation of the acid, 1047; as 
trichloride, 1048; as a soap, ic 51; by 
predpitatiou as sulphide, 1051; by 
barium sulphide, 1051; by othei sul¬ 
phides, 1052 ; by thiosulphates, 1052 ; 
by gaseous hydiogen sulphide, 1054; 
(old processes, 1054; recent Freilerg 
process, 1055 i generation of HjS, 1055 ! 
precipitation of As.jS,„ 1058; filtering 
and washing, io6o; other processes, 
1062 j explosions, 1063 ; process at a 
Continental factory, 1064; composition 
of sulphide, 1065 ; evolution of hydrogen 
sulphide, 1063; damage done to lead pans 
by acid completely freed from arsenic, 
1064,1066; cost of treatment, 2067) 

Arsenic as a contact-poison, 1330,1342, 
1343, 1348, 1350. 1383, 1387, 1397 , 1408 
Removal of it fiom the kiln-gases, 

1399, 1422 

Arsenic Committee, 370 
Asbestos cement, 149, 381 
Ash-pit of pyrites-burners, 431 
Aussig burners for pyrites-smalls, 468 
Avidity of sulphuric acid, 318 

Balancing-apparatus for regulating the 
supply of acid to towers, 806 
Balls made from pyrites-smalls, 458 
Barium-chloride reaction on sulphuric acid, 

352 

Baume’s hydrometer, ap2, (140) 
Beaker-apparatus for concentrating sul¬ 
phuric acid, 1124 ' 

Bismuth, influence on the resistance of 
lead to sulphuric acid, 329; presence in 
. flue-dust from the burners, 544 
Bisqlphate of sodium, manufacture of 
fuming'O.V. from it, 1268 ; of ordinary 
aulphutic acid, 1147, 1448 


Bisulphite of calcium, gases' far<}eseuiafmr 
facture, 560 ,■ • 

Blende, r« Zinoibfende 
Blende-roastin| gases, utilisation for 
contact-process of making SO3, 1391 *. 
Blow-pipe for burning ^sad joints, 598 
Blue acid, 349, ^143) 

Blue billy, 1499 
Blue Welsh bricks, 860, 868 
Boat-tanks for sulphuric ac^, 1224 
Bricks for lining the Glover towers, 860 
Brim, tone, w Sulphkir 
Brimstone acid, so-called, 1067 
Brimstone-burners, 391; composition of 
gases from, 556 
Briquettes, ire Pyiitcs-smalls 
Brown titriol, loSi 
Brucine, 375, 390 
Bulb-tap pipette, 360 
Bulb-tube, 358 

Bumping in the distillation of sulphuric 
acid, 1076 
Bungo sulphur, (6) 

Burner-gases, actual percentage of sulphur 
dioxide in them, 568 ; temperature, 569; 
quantitative testing, 571, (204); by 
Reicli’s method, 571, 1570; inaccuracies 
of this, 576; total acids, 576, 1570, 
(2o5) ; estimation of oxygen, 578, (207); 
of the oxides and acids of nitrogen, 
580 

Purification for the manufacture of 
SO.,, 1421 ; from arsenic, 1422 
Burner-gases, draught-pipes and flues for 
them, 541; cooling them, 541; utilising 
their heat, 542; purifying them from 
flue-dust, 543, (200) (s/e this); from 
liquid and gaseous contaminations, 553, 
1569, 1570, ( 2 Co) ; gases for the manu¬ 
facture of wood-pulp, 554, 560, 562; 
removal of sulphur trioxide, 5^4; of 
arsenic, 555 ; fluorine, 355 ; selenium, 
556 (see this) 

Burner-gases from .^brimstone, 556; com- 
4osition, 556; from pyrites, 558; com¬ 
position, 558,(204); from blende-furnaces, 
1562 ; sulphuric'" anhydride in burner- 
gases, 563 (see this) 

Burners for brimstone, 391; for pyrites (see 
Pyrites-burners, etc.); burning pyrites 
in lumps, 420 (see j'yritos-burners) 
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tarnl^g the Jead*for making the joints, 
'| 97 t 499 p l>ori»ot^ seamt, J99 J 
;fe5)e»dicuUir teams, etvo; bnrning with 
the oxyhydrogen fllme,d6o; with water- 
600 j danger caused by arsenical 
materials, 600use of electrolytic 
hydrogen, 601 
limit ore, testing, 103 

f Calcium nitrate made from atmospheric 
oxygen, 236, 247 
Calcium nitrite, 24; • 

Calcium sulphate, ma^facture of sulphuric 
add from it, 1449 
Caliche, 125, (45) 

Caput mortuum, ste Venetian red 
Carbon, estimation in pyrites, (37) 

Carbon dioxide in chamber-gabes, 970 
Carboys for nitric add, 258 j for sulphuric 
acid, 1217; special contrivances for 
them, 1218; funnel for idling them, 
1219; contrivances for emptying, 1220, 
(269) ; handling in railway tiansit, 1220, 
rules of the English railway companies; 
1222 

Cascades, 711, 712; for concentrating 
sulphuric acid, 1120, 1124, 1575, (250) 
Cast iron, action of sulphuric acid on it, 320 
Catalyser, action of nitre as such, 926 
Catalysers in the acid-chamber process, 
1008, 1012 ; for the production of niiric 
acid from free nitrogen, (92 c/ rcy.) 
Catalytic reactions, first observations, 1276 ; 
by Davy, 1276; lierzelius, 1277; Phil¬ 
lips, 1277; Magnus, 1278; Doebcreiner, 
1278 ; Schneider, 1279 ; use of platinum, 
1280; of other contact-substances, 1281; 
interpretation of Wohler and Mahla, 
1281 1 

Theoretical explanations of catalysis, 
Berzelius, 1300; Liebig, 
1300; Bunsen, 1301; Ostwald, I3t}I ; 
discussion of this, 1301; action of ferric 
or chromium oxide, J302 ; various views, 
1302; experimental investigations •by 
Sackur, 1304; Russell and Smith, 1304; 
Knietsch, 1306; Brdlie, 1314; Lunge 
and Pollitt, 1315 J Lunge and Reinhardt, 
1317; Berl, 1318; Erode, 1319; Kep- 
*peler, 1320; Brjdlilnder and KOppen, 
1322; KUster, 1322; Bodenstein and 
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Pohl, 1323; Luca*, 1324 i Wahler Md 
coadjutors," 1324.! ■ Wiebmd, 2326 j 
‘■studies made at Htichst on the consttots 
of equilibrium, i%7)»j on the velocity (rf 
the reaction, 1380* on various contact- 
substances, 1382 
Cellarius receivers, 162 
Cement for nitric-acid stills, 147,149 
Cerium oxalate as contact-agent, 1436 
Chamber-crystals, 334, (143); preparation, 
334; properties, 334; r/. Nitrososul- 
phuiic acid 

Chamber-process, 904 ; starting the cham¬ 
bers, 904 ; avoiding water or weak acid 
for covering the bottom, 904; introduc¬ 
ing burner-gas and niiric acid, 905; 
steam, 906; stopping for repairs, 906; 
supply of air, 906 (see Draught); of 
steam (water), 916 (see this); proi>er 
strength of acid in chambers, 917 ; of 
acid in drips, 921, 922, 923; supply of 
nitre, 926 (see this); temperature, 936 
(see this) ; depth of acid, 948 ; removal 
of this, 948 ; general remarks, 949 
Irregular working, 949 ; free nitrogen 
peroxide, 949; causes of the loss of 
nitre, 952 ; formation of nitrogen pro¬ 
toxide, 952 ; distribution of gases and 
rate of formation in the various parts of 
the vit,“ioI chambers, 955, 963, 970 
Theory of the formation of sulphuric 
acid by the chamber-process, 986; older 
theories, 987; of Peligot, 990; Weber, 
991; Winkler, 993; Lunge, 994; 
Raschig, 995 ; Lunge, 997 ; Sorel, IC02 ; 
influence of temperature, 1006 ; Ostwald, 
1008; other theories, 1009; of Erode, 
1010; Bredig, 1014; Trautz, 1014; 
Divers, 1016; Raschig, 1017 ; Lunge, 
1017 ; Engler and Weissberg, 1018 ; 
Raschig, 1019; Lunge, «)20; Raschig, 
1021; Lunge and Berl, 1024; Neumann, 
1030; Littmann»l030; Le Blanc, 1031; 
Nernst, io3f; Raschig, 1031; Lunge 
and Berl, J032 ; others, 1033, (* 42 ) 
Chamber-space, proposals for diminishing, 
639 f 647 

Chambers, see Lead-Chambers 
Charcoal for taking the SO3 oqt of tcid- 
> smoke, 529 , • 

Chemical lead, 594 
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Chimney for vitriol-chambers, 744 
Chlorate of sodium found in Chilian^'nitre, 
130 

Chlorine, removal f*om burner-gases, 554, 
1364 

Chromium oxide as contact-agent, 1281, 

X435 

Cinders from roasting pytites,43i; utilisa¬ 
tion, 1455; from blende, 511, 1567 
Claus-Chance process, treatment of the 
gases for the manufacture of sulphuiic 
anhydride or acid, 1440 
Coal-brasses, 65, 458, (37) 

Coal-gas, utilisation of the sulphur con¬ 
tained therein, (191) 

Coal'smoke, see Acid-smoke 
Coals, consumption in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, 1242 
Coarse metal, 112, 116 
Coke, reducing action on nitric acid, etc., 
in sulphuric acid, 350 ; use for filling the 
vitriol-chambers, 651 ; for packing Gay- 
Lussac towers, 790; reducing action of 
this, 791 

Coke towers, see Gay-Lussac towers, etc. 
Colcothar, see Venetian red 
Colloidal sulphur, $0 
Colour of the chamber-gases, 928 
Coloured sulphuric acid, 1067,1074 
Complex ores, roasting, 512 
Concentrating - pans for sulphuric acid, 
placed on the top of the pyrites-burners, 
439, 1093; on the top of brimstone- 
burners, 1098 

Concentrating action of Glover towers, 896 
Concentration of sulphuric acid, 1079; 
necessity for it, 1079; process going on 
when heating the acid, 1079; material 
of concentrating-vessels, 1080, (247); 
concentration in lead-pans, 1080 {^^ee 
these) ; fire<f from the top, 1081, (247) ; 
from the bottom, 1087; by the heat of 
pyrites-lnuneis, cl(:.<ci093; by steam, 
1098, (247) ; by various hiethods, (256), 
(266) ; general remarks, 1213 
Concentration to 144'' Tw., in platinum 
vessels, JI05 

Last concentration of sulphuric acid, 
I K) 5 ; degree of concentration reached 
iif Glover towers, *^105; general cou- 
siderations, 1 106; extra-concentrated 


acid, ifo7 ; by hot air; I2Q9,1575i^«65)! 
see Rectified li^ ol vitriol, glar.8 retorts, 
platinum sti|U, etp. 

Concentration of sulphuric acid by elec* 
iricity, 1213 * 

Condensation of thee gases evolved in 
copper-extraction processes, 1496 
Condensing-apparatus for nitric acid, 162; 

pipes, 163 ; wmns, 163 
Connecting-tubes for lead-ctambers, 632 
Contact-poisons, 1330, 1342, 1343, 1348, 
* 350 . 1383 ,• 

Contact-processes for the manufacture of 
sulphuric anhydride or acid, 1275; 
general remarks, 1275 ; historical, 1276; 
first observations of catalytic reactions, 
1276 (jf’^’this); process of Phillips, 1277; 
of Schneider, 1279; other older pro¬ 
cesses, 1280; employment of platinum, 
1280; of oxides of copper, chromium, 
iron, 1281; of magnesia, 1282; of- 
silica, 1282 ; further development, 1283 ; 
action of moisture, 1284; impetus given 
by the synthetical production of alizarine 
and other colouring matters, 1285; 
patent of Squire and Messcl, 1286; 
publication of Winkler, 1288; develop¬ 
ment of the contact processes caused by 
this, 1289 

Sulphuric acid made by contact-pro¬ 
cesses coming into the market, 1291, 
1292; processes used at Thann, 1292; 
fuither developments, 1293; formation 
of a suitable mixture of SOj^ and 0 by 
decomposing sulphuric acid by beat, 
1294; other methods, 1296; direct 
employment of gases from sulphur-, 
pyrites-, or blende-burners, 1298 ; statis¬ 
tics, (273) * 

Theory and laboratory investigations, 
see Catalytic reactions 
Present state of the manufacture of sul- 
pimric anhydride and sulphuric acid by 
the contact-process, 1326; general, 2336, 
•*' 575 . (273) 

Process of the Badische Anilin- und 
^^Sodafabrik, 132^; investigation of the 
part played by excess of oxygen, 1337 
on contact - poisons (arseiik), X32^j 
precipitation of ^be wHte mists, 
1339; cooling the gases, (1329; rempval 
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of t«e injurious •excess of th* heat of 
reactioi^ 13^1 j coatacHtfurnace, 1332 ; 
contrivance for reducing the pressure 
caused by the asSestos* contact-mass, 
IJ35 1 description of other carriers, 
133^1 dividing |he process into two 
stages, 1337; revivifying the contact- 
mass, 1337; absorption of the sulphur 
trioxide, 1337 ; synopsis of the opera¬ 
tions, 1338 ;,use of various oxides as 
substrata for platinum black, 1341; 
various statements c 4 the Badische, 1342, 

(273) ; contribution ?f the Badische to 
Lunge's text-book, 1343; histcric;i], 
1343; betrayal of secrets, 1346; purifica¬ 
tion of the gases, 1348* cooling-proccss, 
1351; arrangement of contact-spare, 
13541 avoidance of piessure, 1355; of 
the Badische enumeration of patents, 1357 

Processes of the Tentelew Chemical 
Co., 1357, (274); list of patents, 1357 ; 
cost of the plans and the process, 1358 ; 
various details, 1359 \ differences between 
their process and that of the Bndische, 
1360; contact-apparatus, 1361; regu¬ 
lator, 1362 ; absorption of the SO^, 1363 ; 
abstracts of their patents for puiifying 
the gases, 1364 ; for cooling the burner- 
gases, 1367; for the contact-apparatus, 
1368; for the regulator, 1371; for the 
absorbing-lower, 1372 

Process of the Farbwerke Ih.ichst, 1374, 

(274) ; historical, 1374; transferring 

heat to the gases from the SO;} produced, 
1375; studies on the contact-process, 
13761 13S0; equilibrium constants, 

1377; motive-power derived from the 
heat of the p}Tites-kiIn gases, 1379; 
studies %>n the velocity of the reaction, 
1380; on various catalytic substances, 

contact-poisons, 1383, 1387; 
elimination of platinum, 1384; new 
arrangement of the process, 1384; 
improvements on jhe catalytic sub¬ 
stances, 1387 ; in the absorption of S®3, 
1388; latest improvements, 1388 

The Schrdder-Grilfo process, I38fj 
contact-apparatus, 1390; employment of 
blende-roasting gases, 1391; improve¬ 
ments of the coi^act-mass, 139a ; of the 
apparatus, 1392; contact-masses, 1394; 
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abstracts of their patents, t395; 
conrllnunicatlons, 1397; list of patents, 

1400, 1575 

Process of thf Mannheim Verein 
Chemischer Fabriken, 14P0; list of 
patents, 1400; principles of the process, 
1402 ; abstracts of patent speciheatioos, 
^403; pyrites-kilns, 1405 ; ' contact- 
chambers, 1406; working of the process 
in America, 1408 

Freiberg process, 1409; historical, 
1409; process now carried out, 1410 
Rate’s process, 1415 
Development of the contact-process in 
the United Sutes, 1419, (275) 

Purification or special preparation of 
the pyiites-bumer gases for the manu¬ 
facture of SO3, 1421, (278) 

Special contact* apparatus and regula¬ 
tion of temperature, 1423,1576, (279) 
Improvements in the manufacture of 
contact-substances, 1428, 1576; recovery 
of platinum, 1432; ferric oxide and 
similar oxides as catalytic agents, 1432 ; 
rare metals and various others as cata- 
lysers, 1436, (280) 

Absorbing-apparatus, 1437, (284) 
Testing of the gases, (284) 

Combination of the contact- and the 
chamber-process, 1576, (286) 

Purification of sulphuric acid made by 
catalytic processes, 1439 
Cooling-apparatus for the acid foi feeding 
the Gay-Lussac tower, 832; for the 
concentrated acid from the Kessler 
apparatus, etc., 1145, 1147; for the 
contact-process, 1351, 1367 
Cooling-pipes for nitric acid, 163; for 
burner-gases, 541; for the gases within 
the chambers, 648, 653 
Cooling-worms for nitric acid, 163,164 
Copper or copper salts for retaining acids 
from smoke, 527^28 

Copper, estimation in pyrites, (34); ex¬ 
traction from pyrites-cinders, J470; 
general, 1470; necessity of wet extrac¬ 
tion, 1470; ‘historical, 1472; present 
process, 1472; poAposition of cinders^ 
1473 ; reverberatory furnaces for roast¬ 
ing with salt, 147^; with gaseous fuel, 
1477; blind roasters, 14S1; combined 
U 
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furnaces, 1483 ; kilns, 1484; mechanical 
calcining-furnaces, 1484; pro(,sss of 
working the furnaces, 1490; com¬ 
position of the, jlroduct, 1492, 1493, 
1494; testing the product, 1495 ; other 
processes, 1495; condensation of the 
calcining-gases, 1496; lixiviation of 
the charge, 1497 j residue from lixivia¬ 
tion (purple ore, blue billy), 1499; 
recovery of lead, 1500; composition of 
copper liquors, 1501; precipitation of 
the copper, 1504, (293); preparation of 
spongy iron, 1506; composition of the 
precipitated copper, 1515 ; furnaces for 
smelting it, 1516 ; working-results, 1516 ; 
extraction of the silver, 1517 (ste this) ; 
utilisation of sodium sulphate in the waste 
liquors from the copper extraction, 1521, 
(293) ; modern processes, (292) 

Other processes of copper extraction, 
1524; treatment of very poor cupreous 
cinders, 1527 ; laying out copper-extract¬ 
ing works, 1528 ; statistical, 1529, (295) 
Copper-matte, burners for, 441 
Copper-pyrites, properties, 65; application, 
I12,114 

Cornish assay, 79, (35) 

Cost of manufacturing sulphuric acid from 
brimstone, 1245 ; from pyrites, 1246; in 
England, 1246; France, 1247; Germany, 
1248; America, 1256 
Costra, 125 

Crusts forming in platinum stills, 1156; in 
iron pans, 1163 

Crystallisation of sulphuric acid, 1047 

Denitration of the nitrous vitriol, 845 ; 
general, 845; by steam or hot water, 
846; Gay-Lussac's apparatus, S46 j 
English plan, 848 ; by steam-columns, 
849; by the Glover tower, 853 (.!«tliis), 
895 ; other means, 903, (240) 
Didymium compounds as contact-agents, 
1436 

Diphenylamine, 374,1563, (150) 

Dishes for concentrating sulphuric acid, 
1120 

Distillation of sulplKiric acid, 1046,1075 
Distributing-apparatus for the feeding-acid 
in Gay-Lussac tqjvers, 799 (set this), 

>S?l 


Draught in chambers! tests for, jpi, 767 , 
907 4. . * . ' « 

Draught, pro^iiction in leau^hambo's, 
738 (r« this) ; Ky fans, 753 ; measure¬ 
ment of, see Anemometers; general- 
remarks on this, 778; quantitative data, 

m 

Draught in pyrites-burners, see Air 
Draught, regulation in chambers, 907, 
911; consequences of excessive draught 
909; of insufficient draught, 910 
Draught-pipes for kurner-gases, 541 
Draught-regulatoA) for chambers, 747; 
automatic, 749 

Drips for acid in lead-chambers, 698; 

strength of adid in them, 921, 922 
Duriron, (69) > 

Dust in breaking pyrites, see Pyrites-smalls 
Dust from burning pyrites, see Flue-dust 
Dust-burners (see Pyrites-smalls); connec¬ 
tion with Glover towers, 893 
Dust-chambers, 545 ; cooling them, 547 ; 
various contrivances for catching the 
dust, 349 


Electrical processes for the manufacture 
of alkali, 4; for the oxidation of free 
nitrogen, 208, (96), (loi), (105), 
(107), (loS); for the concentration of 
sulphuric acid, 1213 ! for the manufac¬ 
ture of fuming O.V., 1274; for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, 1445 
Enamelled cast-iron concentrating-pans, 
1186 

English red, see Venetian red 
Equilibrium constants for the contact- 
process, 1377 

Exit-gases of chambers, proper>peccentage 
of oxygen, 905 ; analysis, 954, (241); 
low-level and high-level escape|^ 972 'j 
• control of acids therein, 972, (241); 
continuous tests, 973 [ absorbing vessels, 
983; nitric oxi((e, 985 j oxygen, 9864 
uexit-gases from Gay-Lussac towers, 
C236) 

Explosions in treating acid with hydrogen 
sulphide, 1063; in platinum etlUs, 
1157 

Explosive pyrites, to, 106; tmtm^, ' 
441; dust caused Sy it« 434 
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FAN-^ASTsfcr producing the draught iii 
^ vitriol-Aamiiers, 75 J, (^27), (228) ; place 
where they are to be PU-..754; made of 
etjneware, 754, 755, 756; of hard lead, 
tSS > of cast iron, 755; various construc¬ 
tions, 756, 763; ^art they play in the 
chamber-process, 759 
Ferric oxide as contact-agent, 1301, 1433 
Ferric sulphate, tnanufactuie of Nordhausen 

• fuming add f.om it, 1260,1265 

* Ferric-sulphate crusts in platinum still*, 

1156; in cast-iron fans, 1163 
Ferrosilicium as contact-substance, 1447 ; 
as material for acid-proof vessels, 
(262) ^ 

Field tubes, 1129 

Filters for arsenious sulphide, 1060, 1062, 
1063 

Fire-gases, see Acid-smoke 
Flowers of sulphur, manufacture, 48; 
analysis, 56 

Flues for burner-gases, 541 
Flue-dust from burner-gases, 543 ; from 
zinc-blende, (202) ; removal, 543, 1569, 
(200); composition, 344; utilisation, 
544; see Dust-chambers 
Fluorides in blende, influence on the 
corrosion of lead, 329 
Fluorine in burner-gases, removal, 555 
Fogs, removal of. In condensing nitric acid, 

173 

Foundations of kad-ch.iinbers, 585 
Frame of acid-chambers, 590; construction 
of wooden frames, 590; painting tlic 
wood, 591; protection against insects, 
591; mortise-holes, 591 ; cross rails, 
592 ; frames made of angle-iron, $92 ; 
framing without uprights, 592 
Frasch process, 26, 30, 31, 33, 480 
Freiberg kilas for pyrites, 42 [ 

FrithJJf fan-blast, 755, 763 

Galena, xI2, 116 

Gates from pyrites-buriters, arrangements 
for preventing their blowing-out, 43?; 

4 calculation of the volume of chamoer- 
gases according to temperature an^ 
moisture, 780; accidents by poisonous 
‘ 'gases in repacking Gay-Lussac towers, 
and rules for pr^eotiug these, 794; 
antidotes, 795*, observing the colour of 


the ?ases before and behind Gay-Lussac 
to% 4 rs, 797 

Distribution of the gases in -the 
chamber?, 935, 963 j^fluration of passage 
through the chambers, 971 
Gas flues of pyrites-burners, 428 
Gas-oxide, sulphur from, 36; use for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, 117, 
(42) ; formation, 117 ; composition, II8 ; 
trciimenl, 119; analysis, II9; burning, 
120; burners for it, 515 
Gas-producers for heating platinum stills, 
1140 

G.is-volurneter, 383 

Gay-Lussac tower, invention, 9, 782 ; 
historical, 782 ; dcscripl'on. 783 ; reasons 
for employing a tower-shaped apparatus, 
783 ; two towers in series, 784 ; width, 
785 ; dimensions, 786 ; foundations, 
787 ; framework, 788 ; thickness of lead, 
788 ; circular or angular towers, 788 ; 
Avay of joining the lead sheets, 789 ; 
packing the tower with coke, 790 ; 
drawback'? of this, 791 ; packing with 
acid-proof stoneware, 792, (230) ; em¬ 
ploying ])late-towers, 793 {see this); 
repacking Gay-T.ussac tow'crs, 794; 
prevention of accidents by poisonous 
gases, 794 - (233) 

Complete design of a Gay-Lussac 
cokc-tower, 796 

Observation of the gases before and 
behind the tower, 797; oihcr nitre* 
recovery apparatus on the same principle, 
797 

Distribution of the feeding-arid, 799 ; 
acid-wheels, 799; oveiflow apparatus, 
802 ; other distributing-apparatus, 804, 
(234); importance of regulating the 
supply of acid, 805 ; apparatus for this 
puipose, 806; balancing-ap*paratus, 806; 
other apparatus for regulating the feed¬ 
ing, 808 ; pulsomttcrs, 811 
Centralised working of the Gay- 
Lussac towers (Griesheim system); 811 
Pumping ih^acid, 813, (235) {see / ''id- ‘ 
pump and pulsometers); acid-tanks, 830 
Working the tower, 831, (235); colour 
of the gas, 831; drying and coaling flie 
^ses, 832; quality of the absorbing* 
acid. 833 cooling-apparatus for the 
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add, 832; quantity of feeding>add 
required, 835; Etrength of itp 836; 
quality of the mtrous vitriol, 837; 
presence of nitrtfen peroxide or nitric 
add in it, 838; proposals for redudng 
these, 839; regulation of the draught, 
840; faulty working of the tower, 840; 
loss of nitric acid, 841 
ExiUgases from the tower, 842 ; acids 
contained therein, 843; proposals for 
treating these gases, 843, (236) 

Various other plans for recovering the 
nitre, 844 

Glass for building vitriol-chambers, $84 
Glass-making, utilising the smoke fiom it, 

521 

Glass retorts for concentrating sulphuric 
acid, ol<isystem, 1108 ; retorts of Chance 
Brothers, iiii; others, 1114; condensa¬ 
tion of vapours, 1114 ; continuous system 
of Gridley and Chance, 1115; other 
continuous systems, II17 ; cost of con¬ 
centrating in glass, 1118 
Glass windows in chambers, 70T 
Glover lower, running the nitric add for 
feeding the chambers through il, 713 ; 
first introduction, 783, 853; discussion 
on its value, 854 ; functions, 858 
Construction, 859; materials for lin¬ 
ing, ?6o ; foundation, 861 ; frame, 861 ; 
lead-work, 862,1572 ; inlet- and outlet- 
pipes for the gases, 864; lining, 866 ; 
packing, 867, (237); by flints, 867; 
quartz, 868 ; rings, 868 ; other materials, 
868 ; cones, 870; cylinders, 870; per¬ 
forated plates, 871; other descriptions of 
packing bodies, 872,1572, (237); height 
of the tower, 877; distribution of the 
acid, 877; cubic contents of tower, 
S78 

Description of complete tower?, 878 ; 
circular towers, 878; toaers of volvic 
lava, 879, 880, 88« ; design of Luty, 
881; of NiedenfUhj, 882 ; discussion on 
this, 886 ; other systems, 887 
Position of the Glqvcr tower, 889; 
working of it, 890^ (238); feeding with a 
mixture of nitrous (or nitric) and chamber 
dcid, 1890, (223) ; mixture inside the 
fower, 892; tempfrature of acid, 8^2; 
producing acid from top to bottom, 893 


Gldver towers conncfted wiA dust- 
burners, 893^4.(^85); ufith «ferim8tone< 
burners, 89^; woijking towers in different 
ways, 895 ; various functions, 895; deni¬ 
tration of nitrous vitriol, 895; cooling 
the gas and supplying part of the steam 
for chambers, 896; concentrating action, 
896; formation of fresh sulphuric add, 
897; time occupied by the transfer of 
oxygen, 898; comparisi.n of Us aclioir 
with that of chamber-space, 899; tem¬ 
perature, 901; us^for the w-aste acids from 
nitrobenzene and nitroglycerine manu¬ 
facture, 901 

Drawbacks ^connected with Glover 
towers, 901; brown colour of acid, 901; 
contamination wtth iron, 901; with 
alumina, 902 

Degree of concentration attained in 
Glover towers, 1105, 1106; place for 
them in the arrangement of chamber- 
plant, 1229 

Grate-bars of pyrites-kilns, 429 

Griesheim process for obtaining pure nitric 
add, 168 

Griess reagent, 376, 389 

Gutta-percha for building vitriol-chambers, 

584 

Gypsum, manufacture of sulphuric acid 
from it, 1450, (287) ; of sulphur dioxide, 

C197) 

Hasenclever pans, 1086 

Heaps for roasting pyrites, 420 

Heat evolution on mixing sulphuric acid 
with water, 315 

Helianthin, 354 

Hot gases (air, etc.) for concentrating 
sulphuric acid, 1188; process*of Kessler, 
1191; other processes, 1209; process of 
Zanner, 1200; Quinan, 1203; Gftiilard, 
"1203 

Humboldt burners, 493 ^ 

Hydrochloric add,* 3 

llydrogen for burning lead, 597; electro¬ 
lytic, 601 ^ 

hydrogen sulphide, v, sulphuretted 
hydrogen 

Hydrometers, 292 ; Twaddell's, 292 ; 
Baume's, 292 ; con^rison with spedhc 
gravities, 293 , 294 ; comj^arison of reduo- 
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UonTables, {.JS ;'8pecial hydrometers for 
the mA highly conceArated sulphuric 
acid, 306 , 

Impurities of sulphuric acid, 1039 
India-rubber for bailding acid-chambers, 

584 

Indicators for titrating sulphuric acid, 
353 

injectors for nitric acid, 715; tor steam, 
743 ! for producing^the draught in the 
vitriol-chambers, 

Insects attacking timber of vitriol-chambers, 

590,591 

Intensive (or high-pressi^je) style of work¬ 
ing the add-chambers, 639; difference 
of production against usual style, 639; 
various statements, 640; statements of 
Nemes, 641; discussion on this, 645 ; 
Glover towers for it, 888 
Iodine in Chilian caliche, 127 
Iron, action of sulphuric acid on, 320, 321, 
322, 323, (14O i presence in acid from 
Glover tower, 902; protection against 
sulphuric acid, (261) 

Manufacture from pyrites-cinders, 1456 
Iron mordant obtained as by-product in 
supplying the chambers with nitrous 
gases, 722 

Iron pyrites, s/e Pyrites 
Iron vessels for concentrating sulphuric 
add, 1158; spedal compositions for 
acid-proof vessels, (262); cast-iron pans, 
1158; crusts forming, 1163; consump¬ 
tion of fuel employment for waste adds, 
1164; connection with a Faure and 
Kessler hood, 1164; combination with 
platinum dome, 1165 ; various plans, .w 
Rectified oil of vitriol 
Ironac, (69) 

•• 

Joists foi chamber-tops, 607; iron top- 
joists, 009 

• 

Khgkltuemh, 680 * 

Kessler apparatus for ^e concentration of 
sulphuric add, 1191, 1195,1207, (265^ 
Kieselguhr for absorjting nitric acid, 259; 
' (for sulphuric arid, 1225 
Kilns for burning pfuites, 421, set Pyrites- 
burners • 
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Lanitianium compounds as catalytic 
ag^ts, 1436 

Lead, action of suljjhuric acid on it, 324; 
“chemical lead,” 34!^; action of nitric • 
and nitrous add, 325, 328 ; investigation 
of Lunge and Schmid, 325 ; influence of 
bismuth, 329; of fluorides, 329; of zinc, 
330 

Estimation of lead in pyrites, (35) 

Lead for vitriol chambers, 593 ; thick¬ 
ness, 593; quality of chamber-lead 
(chemical lead), 594 ; mangling it, 596; 
coating it, 596 ; joining by solder, 596 j 
rabbet-joints, 596 ; joining by burning, 
597, (209) (w this) 

Wear and tear of the chamber-lead, 
617,631 

Joining the lead for Glover towers, 
862 

Quality of lead for concentrating-pans, 
1104 

Recovery of lead in the copper extrac¬ 
tion process, 1500 

Lead chambers, introduction, 6; invention 
of soldering by burning, 9 ; construction, 
general principles, 583; necessity for 
providing a large space, 583; of employ¬ 
ing lead for this purpose, 584 ; attempts 
to make acid-chambers from other 
materials, 584 

General notes on the erection of lead 
chambers, 584 ; reasons for pladng them 
above the ground-level, 584 ; foundation, 
585; pillars, 585 (see this); sleepers, 
589; cross-joists, 589; floor, 590 j fiame 
of the chamber, 590 (see this); lead for 
chambers, 593 (see Le^); burning it (see 
Lead) ; way of erecting the chambers in 
England, 601; sheet-board, 602 ; side- 
straps, 602, (209); perforated straps, 
605 ; chamber top, 606 * joists for the 
top, 607 J iron top joists, 609 j suspend¬ 
ing the top from (he roof, 609; chamber- 
bottom, 610; Folding’s description of 
the usual English plan of chamber-frame, 
6n; special ways of building the r- 
chambers, 612 ; movable side-walls, 614; 
freely suspended beams, 614; chambers 
built by the Moritz system, &14, ifyo j 
•special ways of btilding the chambers, 
(209) 
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Buildings for containing ^ acid- 
cbambcrs, 615 

Renewal of the chambers, 617 ; reasons 
for doing it, 6l^.; making them stand 
longer, 618 ; removing the mud lying at 
the bottom, 619; observations by various 
authors, 620 

Shape of chambers, 614, 620; annular 
chambers, 622; Meyer‘s tangential 
chambers, 622 ; other circular chambers, 
625, 1570; special forms of vitriol- 
chambers, (212) 

Combination of chambers to sets, 
627 I size of the single chambers, 629 ; 
connecting-tubes, 632 ; cubic contents of 
chambers, 635 

Intensive style of working the 
chambers, 639 (.t« this) 

Proposals for diminishing chamber- 
space, 647; by using pure oxygen 
instead of air, 647; by special contriv¬ 
ances for mixing and cooling the gases, 
648 ; surface condensers, 649; partitions 
in the chambers, 650; filling the 
chambers with coke, 651 ; with other 
materials, 652 ; mechanical mixers, 652 ; 
by holloiv lead pipes, 653 ; other contriv¬ 
ances, 654, 1570; Raiding's system, 
634; intermediate or reaction toneis 
Towers) ^ 

Replacing the chambers entirely by 
towers, etc., 683; Griesheim apparatus, 
687; Opl's apparatus, 688; other 
systems, 692, 1571 

Chamber-fittings, 694, (222); for 
drawing off the acid, 694, (222); 
acid-dishes (drips, tell-tales), 698; for 
sampling, 700; thermometers, 700; 
pressure-gauges, 701; gauges of height 
of acid, 791; glass-windows (sights) 
701; apparatus for introducing nitric 
acid, 702 ; in the state of vapour, 702 ; 
in the liquid form? 793; reasons for 
preferring the latfer, 703; potting- 
process, 705 ; old style, ■ 705 ; fixed 
apparatus, 705 ; newer systems, 708; 
introduction of Ijpuid nitric acid, 709; 
through a Mariotte's vessel, 709; by 
t^mbottrs, 711; intermittently, 712; 1^ 
ca.rrades, 71a; thrdhgh the Glover tow%r, 
713; by a spray-apparatus (injector). 


715; introdtjcingj^ nitrate of B%da ia 
aqueous solution, 719 js fedQing the^ 
chambers '^j.th njtrous gases obtained, 
as by-products, 720 ^ 

Feeding the chambers with water, yea; 
in the shape of steafh, 72a (fee this); of 
water, 728 (w Spray); reasons for doing 
so, 729; advantages of water against 
steam, 736 

Production of the draught, 738, (227) ;* 
for brimstone burners, 738 ; for pyrites- 
kilns, 741; by aq outlet-pipe behind the 
last chamber, 743 ; by injectors, 743 ; by 
chimney, 744; by other arrangements,’ 
747 ; regulatiqn of the draught, 747; 
automatic, 749; yechanical production 
of draught by fan-blasts, 753 (see this) ;, 
anemometers, 767 (see this) 

Improvements proposed . for acid- 
chambers, 968 

General arrangement, plans, etc., 1230 
l.ead-matte, 117 

Lead ores, utilisation of gases from roast¬ 
ing them, 514 

Lead pans for concentrating sulphuric acid, 
1080; heated from the top, 1081, nil; 
heated from below, 1087; strength of 
acid in the various pans of a set, 1089; 
system of Bode, 1090; at Freiberg, 1092 ; 
other systems, 1093, 1573; lead pans 
fired by waste heat, 1093 ; placed on the 
top of pyrites-burners, 1093; of brim¬ 
stone-burners, 1098; concentrating-pans 
heated by steam, 1098 ; quality of lead 
for concentrating-pans, 1104 
Lead sulphate, influence on the specific 
gravity of sulphuric acid, 306 
Leakage of acid into the coqling-water, 
protection against it, 1213 
Leblanc process, connection with the manu¬ 
facture of sulphuric add, 2 *'• 

Lime for absorbing SOj from acid 8moke,524 
Limestone for dealing with acid ^dte, 526 
Ljning of Glover tdWers, 860, 866 
Lip of Glover tower, 863 
Litmus, 353 • 

Lixiviating-lanks for the calcined cupreoM" ‘ 
residues, 1497 » 

Losses in the manufacture of ipli*"*** • 
add, causes of, 12^14 
Lunge towers, see Plale to^en 
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MaOn!s 5 um l.ydrate for retaining SOj 
* {rom iSid Mnoke, 

Magnetic pyrites, 59, J05 ,, 

Ma^-holes {or vilriol-chambers, ^co 
Mangling the chamber-lead, $96 
Marcasite, 59, 105 • 

Marlotte’a vessel, 709,805 
Marsh test for arsenic, 369 
Marsh-Berzelius test, 370 
*Matte, 112, II/ 

Melnikowite, (24) 

Mercury in zinc-ble^e, action on the 
chamber-lead, 593 
Methyl-orange, 354 ^ 

Metillhr, (262) , 

Mixing-apparatus for the gases in lead- 


chambers, 652 

Monohydrated sulphuric acid, manufacture 
by freezing out (Lunge's process), 1214; 
other processes, 1217 

Mud lying at the bottom of vitriol 
chambers, 619; removal from sulphuric 
add, 1041 


Nbutraleisen, 1188 
Nitrate of potash, natural occurrence, 128 
Nitrate of potassium found in Chilian 
nitrate, 130 

Nitrate of soda, 122 ; composition, 122 ; 
properties, 122; specific gravity of 
solutions, 123 ; occurrence in Chili, 123, 
(43), (48) ; exports from Chile, (50) ; 
effect of the European War on the 
nitrate industry, (44); working up of 
“caliche," 125, (44), (51); purification 
of crude nitrate, (53); extraction of 
iodine, 127; other nitre-beds, 127, (54) ; 
statistijs, 128, 129, 1552 . ( 5 °), ( 55 ); 
treatment of the nitre bags, 129; com¬ 
position of commerdal nitrate of soda, 
impurities, 130; perchlorate, 130; 
refraction, 130, 131! purification, (53); 
analysis of nitrate of soda, 131, (56); 
estimation of the iBtric nitrogen, (59) ; 
of chlorate and perchlorate, (65) 
Aqueous solution ^f nitre, introduction 
into the vittiol-chambeis, 719, (223) • 
Nitrating-processes^ utilisation of waste 
• tcMt from, su Waste adds 
Nitre, supply toochambers, 926, (223); 
action as & catalyser, 926; rules for 


supply, 926; necessity for recovery, 927 
(s«#this); observation of the colour of 
the gases, 928 ; of smell, 929; chemical 
tests for nitrosity, ^929; rules for the 
reactions on nitre in the various samples 
from chambers and drips, 931; testing 
the nitrous vitriol, 933; quantitative 
data, 934 ; proposals for modifying the 
ordinary way of supplying the chambers 
with nitre, 935; irregular supply, 949; 
causes of the loss of nitre, 951 
Consumption of nitre in the manu¬ 
facture of sulphuric add, 1236, 1238 
Nitre-bags, treatment of, 129 
Nitre-cake, 195; manufacture of sulphuric 
acid from it, 1448; processes for dealing 
with it, (84) 

Nitre-ovens connected with pyrites-burners, 
440; in connection with the vitriol- 
chambers, 705, 1571 

Nitre-recovery by the Gay-Lussac tower 
(see this); other plans, 844, 1572 
Nitric add, 132, (65); properties, (65) ; 
action on aluminium, (65); hydrates, 
132; boiling-points, 133; table of 
percentages for specific gravities, 136; 
correction for temperatures, 137; con¬ 
troversies on specific gravities of nitric 
acid, 137; influence of lower nitrogen 
oxides, 137, 13® i mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acid, 138, (154); oxidising 
properties of nitric add, 139; action on 
aluminium, (66) 

Manufacture, 139, (68); by distilling 
nitrate of soda with sulphuric add, 139 ; 
proportions of acid to be used, 1391 
manufacture in glass retorts, 140; in 
French cylinder apparatus, 140; im¬ 
proved retorts, 143, (69); working the 
cylinders, 143; manufacture in pots, 
146; cement for nitre *ills, 147, I49; 
Guttmann’s stills, 149; stills of Prentice, 
153; of Ueb|l, 154, (69); of the 
Chemische Pabrik Griesheim, 158; of 
Valentiner and Schwarz, 158 ;• con¬ 
tinuous processes, 159; various pt®*:, 
cesses, (70); gases and vapours evolved, 
160; frothing ovft, 160; working in a. 
vacuum, 161,1553, (72) , 

• Condensation 462, (71); ly Wdulfe^s 
bottles, 162 ; improvements, 162, (73) ; 
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material of apparatus, (71); cooling- 
pipes, 163 ; cooiing-wqrms, 163 ; plate- 
towers, 164; refining or bleaching nitric 
acid, 168, 1553, KjOi Griesheim pro¬ 
cess, i 63 J Guttmann's system, 170, 
(73) ; improvements by Bate and Orme, 

172 j removal of fogs, 173! Valentiner’s 
vacuum process, 173, C 73 )j other con- 
densing-processes, 178, i 553 ; Skog- 
lund’s, 178 ; removal of lower nitrogen 
oxides and conversion of these into nitric 

acid, 182,1553, C 74 ) 

Concentration, 190, I 554 i ( 75 ) 1 

manufacture of 100 per cent, nitric acid, 

194,1554. (80) 

Various other processes for the manu¬ 
facture of nitric acid, 199, 1555. (* 9 ) i 
from atmospheric nitrogen, 202, 1555, 
(92) ; oxidation of nitrogen by the action 
of high temperatures, 202, 1555 i '>7 
means-of electricity, 208, 155^1 (toO I 
scientific researches, 209, I 55 ^t ( 9 ^); 
technical processes for manufacturing 
nitric acid or nitrates from nitrogen by 
means of electricity, 214, 1557. (loOi 
processes of Pauling and the Gelsen¬ 
kirchen Co., 227, 1557. ('07)! of 
Birkeland and Eyde, 232,1558, (lo8) ; 
of the Badische Aniiin- und Sodafabrik 
(Schenherr), 239, 1559, (112) 

Treatment of the nitrous vapouis 
obtained by the oxidation of atmospheric 
nitrogen, 247, (in). 2531 niir'o 

from ammonia, 1 559 i (■* 9)1 ('22) 

Storage, 258, (130); transportation, 
258, (131); absorption in kieselguhr, 259 
1559; pumping, 259 j pulsometer, 259 
Analysis, 261, 1560; titration, 261; 
impurities, 261 

Protection against accidents by fumes, 
262 ‘ 

Influence on the spedflc gravity of 
sulphuric acid, 305 | 

AcUon on lead, 32J, 328 
Behaviour with sulphuric acid, 336, 

343 . (> 54 ) u. 

Intioduction into the vitnol-chambers, 
702, 905 Tin the State of vapour, 702; 
in the .liquid form, 703 [see Lead- 
dfambers); storing.it, 718 • 

Statistics, 262, (132) 


SUBJECTS 

Nitric anhydride/pentoxide^, C8J7 ’ 

Compound with* sulphuvic aShydride, 
(8t) w f 

Nitric oxide, rate of formation at lygn 
temperatures, 239,246; behaviour, (72); 
towards sulphuric held, 331 , (142) J 
presence in chamber exit-gases, 985 i 
absorption in gas analyses, (241) 

Nitrobenzene and nitrocellulose, waste 
acids from, 197* 9 * 23 , (88)* 

Nitrogen, oxidalion by high temperatures, 
202 ; by electricity* 208, (96); prepara¬ 
tion of pure N from air or fuel gases, 
(82) ; examination of gases produced, 
(t>2) , . 

Nitrogen oxides, influence on the speanc 
gravity of nitric acid, 137,138; removal 
of these in condensing, nitric acid, 168; 
Griesheim process, 168; Guttmann's ^ 
system, 170; methods for converting 
them into nitric acid, 182 

Influence on the specific gravity of 
sulphuric acid, 305; detection in sul¬ 
phuric acid, 374; quantitative estima¬ 
tion, 377 ; nitrometer, 380; by potassium 
permanganate, 587; colorimetrically, 
389; other processes, 390; estimation 
in burner-gases, 580; estimation of the 
three nitrogen acids occurring together, 

(153) 

Nitrogen oxides, recovery of, 781, (75); 
general remarks, 781; in Gay-Lussac 
towers (see this) ; other apparatus on 
the same principle, 797 
Nitrogen oxides, composition in chambers, 
960; removal from sulphuric add, Ic 67 , 
(246); by sulphur dioxide, 1067; by 
brimstone, 1068 j by organic spbstances, 
1069; by ammonium sulphate, 1069 . 
Nitrogen peroxide, behaviour, (73); against 
sulphuric add, 339, 34 li 344 i * 145 ! 
preparation in the pure state, (84) | 
question of its presence in Ihe Gay- 
Lussac acid, 838 [‘proposals for redudnj 
ft, 839; free nitrogen peroxide in thr 
chambers, 949, jflo, 962; manufacture 
•( 75 ) 

Nitrogen protoxide, estimation in burner 
gases, 581, (240); formation iuchamberf 
336, 952; preparatfcn of pure NgO 

(84) 
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'litrogMtriotide, fcejiav^iur, (73); against 
sulpHlric •acid, 333»; against alkalies, 
1031, 1032 c. ‘» 

'Nitroglycerine, waste acids from, 197 
'fitrometer, 132, 379, (151), (152) 
'fitrososulphuric ‘acid, 334 ; properties, 
334 i composition, 334 ; formation, 336 ; 
researches of Lunge, 336; of Raschig, 
337 j action of water, 338; behaviour 
towards sulphuric acid of various concen- 
trations, 339; netj researches of Lunge, 
34 t i of Lunge and Weintraub, 345; 
behaviour against reducing-agents, 346 
Decompositionwat different tempera¬ 
tures, 346-350; foriuption by the reduc¬ 
ing action of carbon (coke), 350 
Nitrosulphonic acid, 335, 838 
Nitrosylic acid, 350 

Nitrous acid, testing for it in nitric acid, 
361; properties 332 ; nitrous anhydride, 
333; tension in presence of sulphuric 
acid of various concentrations, 346; 
detection in sulphuric acid, 374 ; estima¬ 
tion, 379, 1562 

Nitrous gases, from by-products for feeding 
the chambers, 720, (223); absorption liy 
alkalies, 1031, 1032 

Nitrous oxide, behaviour with sulphuiic 
acid, 331; estimation, 1573 
Nitrous vapouis, absorption, (74); treat¬ 
ment of, 182, 247, (114) 

Nitrous vitriol (m Nitrososulphuric acid); 
quality of the product coming from the 
Gay-Lussac tower, 837 ; denitration (ste 
this); use in Glover tower, 890; analysis, 
389,1562, (152) 

Nordhausen fuming oil of vitriol, 279; 
propetties, 280, 1577; melting-points; 
281; boiling-points, 281 ; specific 
avities, 281, 282, 283; specific heats, 
4; heats of solution, 284; qther 
properties, 285 

Manufacture, 1259; in Bohemia, 
1260; front aitiScially prepared^ sul¬ 
phates, 1264; ferric sulphate, 1265; 
from other sulpha«es, 1267 ; by qjher 
processes, J271, (272); from chamber 
crystals, 1272 ; f»om the SOjCOntainedin 
pyrites-kiln gases, 1272; by electricity, 
12741 by^ultft-vlolet rays, 1275; by 
contact-nrocesses fj« thesel 
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-Rules for carriage of oleum by water, 

(286) 

Norge salpetre (Votgdden process), 238, 
248, (108) • 

Noxious vapours, 113, 269 

Obsidianite, 86i 

Oidium, 16,46, 47 
Oil of vitriol, 292 
Oker kilns, 422 

Oleum, .r« Nordhausen fuming oil of vitriol 
Oxalic acid, as by-product from supplying 
nitrous gases to the chambers, 720 
Oxygen, estimation in burner- and chamber- 
gases, 578, (207) ; proper proportion in 
exit-gases, 90S, (242) ; use of its estima¬ 
tion for ascertaining the quantity of 
sulphur burnt, 986 

I’ACKING of Gay-Lussac towers, (230) ; 
for Glover towers, 867; flints, 867; 
quartz, 867; rings, 868.; other mate¬ 
rials, 868 ; Bettenhausen cones, 870 ; 
cylinders, 870; perforated plates, 871 ; 
special descriptions of packing bodies’, 

873, 1572 ■ 

Packing sulphuric acid, 1217, rcc Carboys, 
Acid-tanks, etc. 

Pans for concentrating sulphuric acid, we 
Lead-pans, etc. 

Partitions in the lead-chambers, 650 
Peas (pyrites), burners for, 470 
Perchlorate contained in Chilian nitrate of 
soda, 130 

Perforated plates (Lunge and Rohrmann’s 
system) for acid-making towers, 659; for 
Glover towers, 871 

Petiokum, refining by sulphuric acid, 
(155); obtaining sulphuric acid from 
it, (288) 

Phenolphlhalein, 353 , 

Phosphoric acid as contact-agent, 1436 
Pillars of lead-chambers, 585 ; material for 
them, 5851 #ood, 586; brick, 587; 
stone, 587; cast-iron, 587 ; wxought- 
iron, 588, 1570 

Plate-towers for the condensation of nitric 
acid, 164; for refining or bleaching it, 
168, 169, 170, 200; for the manu- 
, facture of sulphuric acid, 6|7; reasons 
for introducing tliem, 657; construction 
of Lunge’s plate-tower, 659; advantages 
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against other S3rsteins, 663; modf of 
application, 665; practical introduction, 
667; Niedenfiihr*^ tUatements, 668 ; 
his own instructions for building Lunge 
towers, 670; for working with towers 
alone, 673; for application to existing 
systems of chambers, 676 
Other apparatus on the principle of 
plate-towers, 678; various systems, 678 
Employment of plate-towers as Gay- 
Lussac’s, 793; combination with coke- 
tower, 793 

i’Jatinum, occurrence, (253); stalist'cs, 
C»55)! prices, (355) 

^latinum, action of sulphuric acid on it, 
3*0, (141) 

^latinum dome for cast-iron pans, 1165 
^latinum vessels for concentration up to 
144® Tw., 1105; for producing rectified 
oil of vitriol, 1108, 1129; system of 
Prentice, 1130; of Delplacc, 1130, 
1134; ofDesmoutis, 1035, 1139; longi¬ 
tudinal stills, ZI36; way of firing 
platinum stills, 1140; Liegel’s ga<:- 
producers, 1140; platinum dishes with 
lead hoods (Faure and Kessler's system), 
II4I; other forms, 1149; loss of 
platinum, I150; volatilisation, (256); 
prices of platinum stills, ii$2 ; gold- 
lined platinum stills (Hcraeus' system), 
1153 ; austs forming in platinum stills, 
1156; explosion, 1157 ; expense of con¬ 
centrating acid in platinum vessels, (271) 
^latinum, use as contact-substance, 1278, 
1280, 1282, 1287, 1288, 1303, 1326 
{see Catal3rtic reactions and contact- 
processes), 1428, (94); its recovery from 
spent contact-masses, 1432 
^lug^ in lead-chambers, 701 
^lumbers' machine, 597 
'oisons for contact-processes, see Contact 
poisons 

^oker for pyntes-burnerl, 449 
^olonium as contact-agent, 1437 
^oor sulphur ores, treatment, 512 
^orcelain dishes for concentfating sulphuric 
. acid, 1120; beakerg, IZ2Z 
’otagsium permanganate for titrating 
nitrous 4 dd, 387 

dotting the nitre, see Nitre-ovens and lead- 
chambers 


Pressure-gauges vjtriol-cMhmbers, 70Z, 

767,777 ‘ • * 

Pug-mills for pjtileB-amans, 46a 
Pulsometer for nitric acid, 259; Jor 
sulphuric acid, Sit; Laurent's pulso¬ 
meter, 822 { Kestner’sl 826; Athers, 828 
Pumping nitric acid, 259; sulphiiric acid, 
813 

Purification of sulphuric add, 1039; various 
processes, 1040; removal df mud, 1041; 
arsenic, 1041 (ice,this); of nitrogen 
compounds, lohTn (see those); of 
selenium, 1070; by electrolysis, 1073; 
by other methods, v>'74, 1573 ; coloured 
acid, 1074; preparation of chemically 
pure sulphuric aej^, 1075, *573 ! by 
chemical means, 1075 ; by distillation, 
1075 ; by other means, 107S 
Purification of acid made by contact- 
processes, 1439 

Purple ore, 1499 ' 

Pyiites, manufacture of sulphur from it, 38 
Properties of iron-pyrites, 57, (24) ; of 
marcasitc, 59; of magnetic pyrites, 59; 
of copper-pyrites, 60; calorific value of 
pyrites, 60; new iron disulphide, (60) ; 
carbon In pyrites, (60) 

First application for the manufacture 
of sulphuric add, 60; introduction of 
cupriferous iron pyrites, 63 
Principal sources, 64, 1547 ; in Great 
Britain, 64, (24); Cleveland pyrites, 64; 
in Ireland, 64; Wales, 65 ; coal-brasses, 
65; statistics for the United Kingdom, 
66; pyrites in Germany, 66,1547, (24); 
Austria-Hungary, 69, (25) ; Swilaerland, 
Poland, Belgium, 70; France, 71, (25); 
Italy, 74; Sweden, Norway, 75, 1547, 
(26); Russia, 77, (25); Spain and 
Portugal, 77, (25); United States, 82, 
if 547 i (*7) i Canada, Newfonnd!&d, 
Australia, Borneo, 85, (27); other 
countries, (27) ; world’s production and 
consumption, 85, f547, (28); price, 85; 
carriage, 89; proportional value of poor 
jnd rich pyrites, 89, (28)> 

Analysis of pyrites, 89, (29); decran- 
position by the wet way, 90; predpitatioa 
by barium chloride, 92; diy method^ 
94, 1548 ; Lunge’s liethod, 9; ; other , 
methods, ov; titrarinir the. aulcimric 
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ictfl 98 ; •Btiraation available sulphur, 
loo, <548^01)! mathod of Zulkowsky, 
lox ; other methods, 702 ; expeditious 
^ssays of pyrites, loa ; testing burnt-ore, 
f ® 3 , C33)! methods of Pelouze and Kolb, 
103; of Watsoh, 104 ; magnetic pyrites 
and marcasite, 105; estimation of other 
constituents of pyrites, 105, (34); of 
arsenic, 106,1548 

Use for the production of sulphur 
dioxide, 415; breaking it by hand, 
415 j mechanically, 416, (159) 

Composition of gases from burning 
pyrites, 559; coejparison with brimstone 
as material for sulphtyic-acid-making, 560 

Storing it, 1228 

Pyrites-burners for lumps, 420; burning 
pyrites in heaps, 420; Freiberg kilns, 
421; Oker kilns, 422; burners with 
grates and ash-pits, 424; English 
burners, 425 ; gas-flues, 428 ; grate-bars, 
429; discharging the burnt-ore, 431; 
ash-pit, 431; tilting-box, 431; pre¬ 
venting the blowing-out of gas, 433; 
Rhenania burners, 434; doors of burners, 
436; brickwosk, 436; size of burners, 
436; rate of burning, 437 

Arranging burners in sets, 438 ; acid- 
pans on burners, 439; nitre-ovens for 
“potting" connected with pyrites- 
burners, 440 

Special shapes of burners, 440, (159); 
for explosive pyrites, 441; for copper- 
matte, 441 

Working of lump-burners, 442; 
starting them, 442 ; continuaUon, 443 ; 
precautions to be observed, 443; 
supplj of air, 443 ; sulphur left in burnt- 
ore, 1^44 ; employing the ore in uniform 
size, 443; signs for regular burning, 
•45 i testing the cinders, 445 ; state of 
sulphur in these, 446; analyses of 
cinders, 446 

Regulating th^ supply of air, 448; 
slags or scars, 449; poker, *449; 
recognising. insu%lency of draught, 
450; regulation before or behind*the 
grate, 431; pratjical rules, 432 ; testing 
lot it, 433; cooling, 434 j effect of 
dampness of oore, 433; of quantity 
d»rg(d, {36; special processes, (160) 
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Burning brimstone together with 
pyrites, 436 

Burning pyrijes-smalls, f« this 
Place for them jt the arrangement of 
chamber-plant, 1228 

Pyrites-cinders, testing for sulphur, 103, 
44 $! (161); testing for copper, (163); 
for iron, (163); state of the sulphur in 
them, 446 ; analyses, 446; cinders from 
cupheous pyrites, 448; employment for 
the extraction of copper, 1470; for the 
manufacture of iron, 1439,1377, (290) ; 
composition, 1473 ; working them up. 
Copper-extraction j extraction of zinc, 
(291) 

Pyrites-kiln gases, purification or special 
preparation for the manufacture of SO 3 , 
1421; removal of the arsenic, 1422 

Pyrites-smalls, quantity produced in 
breaking the ore, 457 ; burning together 
with the lumps, 437 ; making into balls, 
458, (166); burning them without making 
into balls, 459; by external heat in coal- 
fired furnaces, 460 ; by the heat of lump- 
burners, 46:; without external heat by 
pxggtngtttetn, 462 ; by the Gerstenhbfer 
furnace, 463; MaMtra furnace (shelf- 
burner), 463 ; Schaffner’s burner (Aussig 
burner), 468; Benker’s burner, 469; 
working the shelf-burners, 469; com¬ 
bination with lump-burners, 473 ; other 
shelf-burners, 473; mechanical dust- 
burners, 474; MacDougall's burner, 
474; improvements on this, 477 ; other 
mechanical dust-burners, 478; burner 
of H. Frasch, 480; of Herreshoff, 482, 
(166); of Spence, 488 ; of Kauffmann, 
493 . (167) ; of Wedge, 495, (167); of 
O'Brien, 497; various burners, 498, 
1564, (169) 

Pyritic smelting of copper-ores, treatment 
of gases, 313 

Pyrosulphates Sot the manufacture of 
fuming O.V-, if 68 , 1269,1270 

Pyrosulphuric acid, 279, (139); salts, 280, 
c/. Nordhaqsen oil of vitriol . 

Pyrrhotite, 39,109^ 

Qoartz-packino for Glover *ower^, 871 j 
* fused quartz for^concentrating pans, etc., 
1I23, (247), f« Vitreosil 
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Rabbet-joint o* lead sheets, 596 
Radiateur (Kessler’s), 1195 * 

Radium preparations as c^tact-agents, 1437 
Reaction wheels, 877^, 

Receivers for nitric-acid condensation, 162 
Recovery of nitrogen compounds (sfe this) 
Rectified oil of vitriol, 1107 ; material for 
concentrating up to this point, 1107; 
older systems, 1108 ; old glass retorts, 
1108; introduction of platinum, 1108; 
present state, I109; modern systems of 
glass retorts, iiii {see this) ; concentra¬ 
tion in porcelain dishes or beakers, 1120, 
{see this); in fused silica (quartz, 
Wtreosil), 1123; beaker-apparatus (cas¬ 
cades), 1124; Guttmann towers, 1128; 
platinum stills, 1130 {see these); in 
platinum dishes with lead hoods (Faure 
and Kessler’s system), 1141 ; condensation 
of vapourr, 1141 ; cooling the concen¬ 
trated acid, 1145 ; improvements, 1147 ; 
results, 1147 ; other foims of platinum 
stills, 1149; loss of platinum, II50; 
gold-lined platinum stills, 1151; crusts, 
1156 ; explosion, 1157 
Concentration in cast-iron vessels, 
1158 ; combination with platinum dome, 
1165 ; plan of Herreshoff, 1166 ; of the 
Clayton Aniline Co., 1168; of Krell, 
1169; various plans, 1172; Benkei’s 
system, 1176 ; concentration in wrougbt- 
iron, 1179; recovery from acid-tar, 1179 
{see Waste-acids) ; cast-iron protected by 
enamel or otherwise, 1186; tantalum 
pans, 118S 

Concentration by hot gases, ii$8; 
process of Kessler, 1191, 1195, 1198; 
results, 1199; of Zanner, 1200; of 
Quinan, 1203; of Gaillard, 1203 
Recuperator (K-essler’s), 1193,1194 
Refraction of nifrate of soda, 130,131 
Regulator in the Tentelew contact-process, 
136a, 1371 i . 

Rhenania furnace, $04, ^06 
Roasting-processes, scientific principles, 
059 ) 

Roasting pyrites, ste I^tites-burners 
Ruthenium as catalyser, (94) 

SALty nixon, 195 

Sampling the acid in lead-chambers, 700 


Saturex, 1193 

Scarring of pyrites^hurners, 449,4S| 
Sea-transport of i^ulphtjric acid, 1215 
Sectorator, 418 ^ 

Selenium, detection and estimation in 
commercial sulphur, 5^, (23), (38); in 
sulphuric acid, 369,376, (148) j presence 
in flue-dust from the burners, 544, $53, 
(204); damage done by it, 556, 1040, 
1070; removal from the adu, 1049,1070; 
from Glover-tower acid, 1070; analy¬ 
tical methods, 10724 recovery from flue- 
dust or chamber-deposits, 1467; applica 
tion, 1470,1577 ^ 

“ Semper idem " aiparatus, 8 to 
Sheet-board, 601 

Shelf-burners, 465 ; working them, 469 
Sights in chambers, 701, 928 
Silica as catalyser for the formation 0 
sulphur trioxide, 1282 
Silica for concentrating vessels, 1123, (247) 
see Vitreosil 

Silicon and silicon nitride as material fo 
concentrating-apparatus, (250) 

Siloxide, 112$, 1574, (249) 

Silver, extraction from burnt pyrites, 1517 
Claudel’s process, 1517 ; other processes 

1519 

Siphons for drawing off the acid from lead 
chambers, 694, (222); from carboys, 69^ 
Slags in pyrites-burners, 449 
Sleepers for acid-chambers, 589 
Sludge-acid, see Waste acids 
Smoke-gases, 524,1568 
Sodium sulphate obtained as by-produc 
in supplying the chambers with nitrou 
gases, 721; from the extraction of coppe 
from pyrites-cinders, 1521 ^ 

Soldering the chamber-lead, 596 
Specific gravities, see Hydrometers 
Specific heats of sulphuric acid, 314 
Spent oxide of gas-works, 36» n7,155a, (43 
Spent oxide of gas-works, sulplitdr from 
36 {see Gas-oxide),*1568, (43) 

Spongy iron, preparation, 1506 
Spray apparatus for introducing nitric ad 
itto the chambers, 715; for water, 728 
Benker’s platinum-j^ apparatus, 7|2 
Kbrting’s spray-producer, 732; oth< 
producers, 734, 1571,2(824) 

Standard add for titration, 3^ 
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su^ i^jt, (296); 

!''";*'fer®fe»t gritain,t5jr, (296) j Germany, 

' *S}*I {197): France, 1534, (297); 

Austria, 1535 ; ether rountries, 1536; 
United States, 1538; Japan, 1540J the 
whole world, 1441, (300) 

Steam for the vitriol-chambers, 7 J2 ; boilers 
for generating it, 722, (224); redudng- 
valves, 723; exhaust steam, 723, 1571; 
conveyance, to chambers, 723 ; quantity 
required, 727; qse for denitrating the 
nitrous vitriol, ; rules for supply 
top chambers, 910; injurious effects of 
excess, 923; of^ficiency, 924 
Steam-boilers, pla^or them, 1229 
Steam-columns for dcn*tration, 849 
Steam-injectors for chambers, 743 
Steam-gauges for chambers, registering, 

7 ^ 3 , 725 

Steam-jets for chambers, 725 
Steam-pans for concentrating sulphuric 
acid, 1098 

Steam-pipes for chambers, 724 
Steam-regulators, automatic, 725 
Stone-breaking by hand, 415 ; mechanical 
breakers, 4:6 

Storing-vessels for sulphuric acid, 1224 
(269) 

Straps for lead-chambers, 602 ; side-straps 
602, 1570; perforated straps, 605; for 
the chamber-top, 607 

Sulphides, metaihe, use in the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid, 112, 1552, 1567; 
sulphides of calcium or Ixtrium for 
taking the SO2 out of acid-smoke, 528 
Sulphite paper pulp (cellulose), 531,1568 ; 

analysis of liquors, (138) 

Sulphonic acids, formation from sulphuric 
add, }I7 

Sulphur, 12 ; former employments, 12 ; use 
iV the manufacture of sulphuric acid, 
12; properties, (i), 13, 1543, attimic 
weight, (1) ; modifications (allotropic 
conditions), 14, 1443 ; amorphous, 15 ; 
solubility, 15, (i), (2); free cnergyfCa); 
physiological action, 16, (2) j formation 
from sulphates by me action of baettria, 
(4) J combination with oxygen, 16, (2) ; 
with hydrogen, ?! 

Commercial,descriptions, 17; con- 
taminationp wi& sulphurous add, 17 


Natural occurrence, 18; recent {orntii' 
tibn, 18 ; occurrence in Sicily, 18,1543, 
exportaUon, (5); Northern Italy, 22; 
United Kingdfcyeae, (5); Andalusia, 
22 ; Germany, 22, 1543, (5); Austria, 
23, (5); Spain, (5) I Greece, 23; Russia, 
23; various countries, 24; Japan, 24, 
1544 , ( 5 ) i New Zealand, 25,1544, (6) j 
Central Asia, (6); United States, 25, 
> 544 , (fi) 1 British Columbia, 27; 
Mexico, 27 ; other American countries, 
28, 1544, (7); world’s production of 
sulphur, 29, 1545, (7) 

Manufacture of commercial sulphur 
from native crude brimstone, 29; Gill 
kilns, 29; various new apparatus, 30 ; 
the Frasch process, 30, 1545, (8); other 
recent processes for the extraction of 
sulphur from taw ores, 34, (8) ; sulphur 
manufactured from various materials, 36 ; 
from spent oxide of gas-works, 36, (8); 
from I.cblanc soda waste, (9) ; from coal- 
gas, (9) ; from pyrites, 38, 1545. (9) i 
from sulphur dioxide, 41, 1546, (12); 
from various metallic sulphides, (ii); 
from sulphites, (15); from sulphuretted 
hydrogen, 43, 1546, (15); from sul¬ 
phides, 45 ; from sulphates, 45 
Reducing it to fine powder by grind¬ 
ing, 46, IS46 ; estimation of the degree of 
fineness, 47 ; sulphurimeter, Chancel's, 
47 i 15467 07 ) 

Furnace for melting sulphur, (18) 
Refining, 48, (18); roll and block 
sulphur, 48; flowers of sulphur, 48; 
sulphur in special forms, colloidal, etc., 
50,1547, (19) 

Technical analysis, 51, (20); direci 
estimation by dissolving in carbon di* 
sulphide, 51; other methods, 52, (21): 
estimation of impurifies, bituminous 
substances, etc., 53,1547, (21); analysis ol 
crude sulphur, jii); estimation of arsenic 
537 03 ); selenium, 55, (23): analysis 
of refined sulphur and flowers of Sulphur 

56 

Manufacture of sulphur dioxide from 
native sulphur (flrimstone), 391, (157) 
see Sulphur dioxide , ' 

• Sulphur left 4 n burnt pyrites,’444 
testing for it, 104, 445 
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Burning brimstone together with 
pyrites, 456 < 

Comparison of brimstone and pyrites 
as material for lul^Hurio-add-making, 
560 

Sulphur, recovery from alkali waste, 3 
Sulphur, refined, analysis of, 56 
Sulphur dioxide, manufacture of sulphur 
from it, 41; properties in the gaseous 
state, *63,(134) ; in the liquid state, 264 
Production, 265 ; reducing properties, 
266; behaviour towards water, 266, 
(' 34 ) i specific gravities of aqueous 
solutions, 267; salts, 268; injurious 
action on animal and vegetable organ¬ 
isms, 268 ; bactericidal properties, (135) 
Detection and estimation, 273, (135), 
( 137 ) : qualitative reactions, 273 ; quan¬ 
titative estimation, 274, 1560, (136), 

(137) 

Applications, 276 

Behaviour against nitrogen oxides 
(f« this) 

Sulphur dioxide, preparation in 

former times, 531; by various modern 
processes, 532,1568, (198) ; by the pro¬ 
cess of Schroeder and Haenisch (Grillo), 
534 ; cylinders, etc., for sending it out, 
539 i 15691 (' 37 ), (' 9 *) ; applications, 
540,1569, (199) 

Manufacture from brimstone, 391, 
(' 57 ); oldest style, 391; improved 
■ burners, 394; continuous style, 400, 
1563; residue from brimstone burners, 
414; cooling the gas, 414 
From pyrites, 415 (t« this) 

From blende and other sulphides, 501, 
Zinc-blende, etc. 

From spent oxide of gas-works, 515 ; 
from sulphuretted hydrogen, 517 ; from 
add-smoke, 5I10 (tee this); by various 
methods, 530 

Percentage in burnej-gases (see this); 
quantitadve estimation in' burner-gases. 
571; Reich's method,'57i; inaccurades 
of this, 576 

Sulphur sesquioxide, 263 
Sulphur trioxide, 277^ modifications, 277, 
r5fc; prqperties, 278,1561; preparation, 

279’ • < 

Sulphur trioxide, presence in burner-gases. 


563 ; experimey.s on Its fq^mati^ 564 
found in actual IwacticCc 56j)j frii 
blende roasting, 5^; influence on tht 
testing of gases, 567; increasing its 
proportion, 567 ; made from by-prodiffits, 
1440 t* 

(Aitr Nordbausen fuming add) 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, manufacture ol 
sulphur from it, 43 ; use for the produc¬ 
tion of sulphuric acid, 120, (44); from 
the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, 
121; from produeSr-gas, 121; burners 
for it, 517; use for taking SO3 dut of 
acid-g,ases, 528; jjse for removing 
arsenic, 1054 ; production, I055, 1064, 
1065, 1066 

Sulphuric add, 285 * 

Natural occurrence, 285 ; properties of 
pure “ monoh}'drated" sulphuric acid, 
2861 preparation, (139) ; vapour, 287 ; 
formation, 287 , 

Hydrates, 288 ('40); ordinary concen¬ 
trated oil of vitriol, 289; distilled sul¬ 
phuric acid, 289; critical concentration, 
290; Knietzsch’s curves of the prjperties 
of sulphuric add of various concentra¬ 
tions, 290; dissodation of the mono- 
hydrate into SOs and aqueous acidj 292 ; 
ordinary rectified oil of vitriol, 292; 
hydrometers, 292, (140) ; comparison of 
reduction tables for these, 295; table 
of percentage of sulphuric add accord¬ 
ing to specific gravities, by Lunge 
and his collaborators, 296 ; other work 
on this subject, 302; coitection for 
deviations qf temperature, 303, 1561; 
influence of impurities on the den¬ 
sity of aqueous sulphuric add, 303; 
of sulphurous add, 304; of'hitrogen 
oxides, 305; of arsenic, 305 ; of lead 
sulphate, 306; hydrometers for’s.ihe 
highest degree of concentratiop, 306; 
obtaining add of any desired strength ty. 
mixing O.V. with asater, 307 
Creezing- and melting-points, 307; 
behaviour on boiling, 309; boihng- 
Ikfints, 309: tension of aqueous vapour 
in add of various strength, 311 j apedfic 
heats, 314 ; refraction, 315 , 

Chemical behavioigj, 315; rise of 
temperature on mixing witii water, 3I5 j 
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JijgKWcopidtytof sidphuric'acid, 316; 
empjpyment of itrfomrying gases, 316 ; 
formation of sulphomc adds, 317 
Decomposition^ 31^ j dissociation, 
117 ; by strong heat, 318 ; chemical af¬ 
finities, 318,15^; combination with bases, 
3*8; behaviour of sulphates, 319; action 
of sulphuric acid on metals, 319; on 
platinum, 320,1561, (141) ; on cast-iron, 
320; actiot] of monohydrated sulphuric 
acid on various metals, 321 ; on cast-iron 
mild steel and puddled iron, 322, (14O; 
or* wrought-iron, ^23 ; on lead, 324 ; 
influence of bismuth, 329; of fluorides, 
329: of zinc, et^3o 
Behaviour of sulpl^irous and sulphuric 
acid towards the oxides of nitrogen, 330 ; 
older researches, 330; researches of 
Lunge, 330 

Behaviour of nitrous oxide to sulphuric 
acid, 331; of nitric oxide, 331; of nitrous 
acid, 332 ; chamber-crystals, 334 ; re¬ 
searches of Lunge, 336; behaviour of 
nitrogen peroxide, 339, 341; of nitric 
acid, 341 {cf. Nitroso-sulphuric acid) 
Analysis, 351; quaiitative recognition, 
35 * I quantitative estimation, 353, 
(144): volumetrical, 353; indicators, 
353 : litmus, 353; phenolphthalein, 
353 i titration of free acid, 355, 1561; 
detection and estimation of impurities, 
368, (147), (150); arsenic, 368; other 
impurities, 373; nitrogen oxides, 374, 
1561; selenium, 376; quantitative esti¬ 
mation o8impurities, 377; of sulphurous 
acid, 377 ; of nitrogen acids, 377 ; nitro¬ 
meter, 380; ly potassium permanganate, 
387; other processes, 389,1561 
Examination of its suitability for refin¬ 
ing petroleum, (155) 

Purification, 1039,1439 

Sulphuric acid manufacture, connection 

• with the alkali manufacture, i; manu¬ 

facture for other purposes, 2 ; connection 
with the industry of copper, 2 ; witl^the 
industry of sulphates, 3 ; for the produc¬ 
tion of hydrochloric tcid, etc., 3 • 

Historical, J; introduction of lead 
chambers, 6; it various places in 

* England and Scotland, 7 J in France, 
t; in Gergian^ 8; various stages of 


• • , 
progress, 9; general prindplei, 9; pro- 
(J(iction by combustion of sulphur (tsim- 
stone), 10, (157); by contact substani-es. 

Raw materials Ifor, 12; yields, 1237, 
1240; cause of the losses, 1244; costs 
of manufacture, 1245 

Sulphuric acid manufacture, various pro¬ 
cesses for, 1442, (287); dispensing with 
nitrf, 1442; by electricity, 1445; from 
sulphates, 1268,1447, (287); from nitre- 
cake, 1448; from calcium sulphate, 
* 449 i (287); from other sulphates, 
(288) ; by calcining pyrites with salt, 
* 453 . (288) ; from waste products, (288) 

By-products of, 1454, see Cinders, 
iron, zinc, copper 

Sulphuric acid, fuming, 279 (see Nord- 
hausen fuming oil of vitriol) ; analysis, 
358, (* 45 ) : taking sample, 358, (145) ; 
calculation of results of titration, 363; 
preparing acid of any given strength, 363 ; 
influence of sulphurous acid in titration, 
365 ; method of Setlik, 363; of Rabe, 
363; commercial descriptions of Nord- 
hausen acid, 368 

Manufacture, see Nordhausen O.V. 
Sulphuric acid, monohydrated, 1214,1575 ; 

manufacture by freezing out, 1214 
Sulphuric acid works, general arrangement, 
1227; plans for the old style, with 
chambers alone, 1230; cost of such 
plant, 1232 ; plans for a combination of 
chambers and towers, 1233; cost of 
chamber-plant in France, 1235 
Sulphuric anhydride, see Sulphur trioxide 
Sulphurimeter, Chancel’s, (17) 

Sulphurous acid, influence on the density 
of aqueous sulphuric acid, 304 ; on the 
titration of sulphuric acid, 365 ; prepar¬ 
ing solutions of it, (198)* 

Tambours, 711 

Tangential chamiftrs, 622 
Tank-wagons for sWphuric acid, 1222 
Tantalum as contact agent, 1436 
Tantalum vessels for acids arid electrodes, 
1188 • 

Tantiron, 1129, (69), (262) 

■JeU-tales for vitriol-chambers, Sgt 
Temperature of vitriol-chambers, 936; 
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Observations by Lunge and Naef, 940; 
by Eschelimann, 944; by Sorel, ,046 ; 
cooling the chambers, 947; experiments 
of Sorel, 1006 • 

Thalltuiti, recovery from flue-dust, 1464 
Theory of the lead-chamber process, 987, 
s$e Chamber-process 

Thermometers for vitriol chambers, 700, 

936 

Thiogcn process, (13), (14) ^ 

Tilting-box for pyrites-cinders, 431 
Timber for chamber-frames, 591 j protec¬ 
tion by paints, 591 ; against insects, 

591 

Towers for mixing and cooling the gases ol 
the vitriol-chambers, 656 ; older systems, 
656; plate-towers, 657 {see tliese) ; UiC 
for entirely replacing the lead-chambers, 
683, 1571, (217) ; for concentrating sul¬ 
phuric acid, 1203; arrangement and 
plans for a combination of chambers and 
towers, 1233 
Tropaeolins, 355 
Twaddell's hydrometer, 292, 294 

Ultra-violet light-rays for the manufac¬ 
ture of sulphuric anhydride, 1275 

Vacuum process for manufacturing nitiic 
acid, 161, 173, 177 

Vacuum retorts for the concentration of 
sulphuric acid, 1209, (269) 

Valentiner process for the manufacture of 
nitric acid, 173, 176, 177, 178 
Vanadic acid as contact agent, 1436 
Vapour tensions of sulphuric acid, 311, 312, 

313 

Velocity of contact reactions, 1380 
Velocity of gas currents, measurement of, 
778 

Venetian red, 1263 

Vitreosif, 1123, 1128, 1147, 1200, 1572, 

1573, (247), (248) “ • 

Vitriol-tar, titration, 35 S 
Volvic lava, 831, 860, for constructing 
Glover towers, 879, 881^ 


Washing-ciquok from citro-cellulois, (89) 
Waste acids from Che juanufarture nitro¬ 
benzene, etc., uiiiisation, 197, 305, 903,^ 
(88), (89), t259)l^ (261); treatment, 
10757 1179; concentration in vacwiim 
rctoits, 1212; use for making Nord* 
hausen acid, 1267, 1440 
Water, supply to chambers, see Steam and 
spray-apparatus 

Water-battery, Guttmann’s, for condensing 
nitiic acid, 170, 176 

Wood-pulp, purifying burner-gases for its 
manufacture, 554 composition of fgases 
for this, 560, 562. 563 
Worms of stoneware^dr condensing nitric 
add, 163; for r'vfining or bleaching it, 
iGS « 

Woulfe’s bottles for condensing nitric acid, 
162 ; for the recovery of nitrogen oxides, 
797 

Yii-ld of sulphuric acid from brimstone, 
1240; from pyrites, 1240 

Zeiouelite, 584 

Zinc, estimation in pyrites, (35); recovery 
fre-m pyrites-cinders, 1460 
Zinc-blende, 109; former way of roasting 
it, 109; occurrence, 109; analysis, lio, 
(42) ; removal of fluorides,-’III; purifi¬ 
cation l»y w'ashing, (172); statistics, 
III, (42); analytical methods, ill; for 
roasted blende, ill 

Zinc-blende, burner? for, 501, (172); 
Hasenclevcr furnace, 502; Liebig’s 
Rhenania furnace, 504 » ^ 5 ^ 4 » other 
furnaces, 507; mechanical furnaces, 
various, 508, 1564, (172): rules for 
roasting blende and similar poor ores, 
and for treating the cinders, C^ 79 ) I 
testing the cinders, (186) ; treatmen^ oi 
complex ores, 512,1566, (188) 
Composition of the gas from blende- 
furnaces, 562; action of the mercury tt 
Ijlende on the chamber-leadi 593 
Zinc carbonate or oxide for retaining acidj 
/rom smoke, 527v 
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Abesser, (64; 

Abraham, 946, 967, 969, 970 
Abti-Bekr-AIrhases, 5 
Accrington Brick Co, and Middleton, (231) 
Achenbach, 1568,(196), (284) 

Acker, 219 
Adams, 1120, (107) 

Adamson, 258, 719 
Addie, 440 
AtBeck, 1239 
Aicher, (202) 

Aichino, 18 

I'Air liquide, Socidte, 206, (92) 

AJtchison, (142} 

Aktiebolaget Kolloid, (19) 
Aktiengeiellschaft fur Anilinfabrikation, 
246, 1220, (132) 

Aktiengesellscbaft fiir Bergbau, Blei- und 
Zinkfabrikation, 501, 1567, (239) 
AktiengesellSchaft fUr chem. Industrie and 
Wolf, (42) 

Aktiengesellschaft fiir Zinkindustrie vorm. 
Grillo, 1342, 1349, 1389, 1395, (171), 

( 1 76) • 

Albert, H. and £., 342 
AIbgg, Fellner, and Ziegler, 543 
Albm and Schulz, 1435 
Alberti apd Hempel, (57), (64) 

Albertut Magnus, j , 

Albilm, 226, (106) 

Albrecht, (29) 

Albright and Hood, 48* 

Ucocb de BArdbcfae, Comp, ind., 533 

^,897 • 

Ah^lB^tectors’ jleports, 737, 745, 765, 
7 S#. 973 i 9 * 4 . > 0 * 3 . 1063, 1086, 1087, 


1089, U14, 1123, 1127, 1128, 1129 
1173. n8r, 1195, 1197, 1420, 1439, 
1441, C 3 o 6 ). (217), (223), (227), (233), 
(237). (239). ( 240 . (248), (250, (256), 
(266), (268), (273), (296) 

Allen, 370, 529, (58), (63) 

Allen and Bishop, 1551 
Allgemeine Elektriziats-Ges., 252 
Allhuseu, 473 

Alt, Eberhard, and Jkger, (151) 

Aluminium - Industrie - Gesellschaft, (78), 
(106) 

American Coke & Gas Construction (ia, 
497 

■American Smelting and Refining Co., 
(190) 

Andersen, (12O, (166), (167) 

Anderson, (26O. (283) 

Andrews, loo 
Andriessen, (103) 

Andriessen and Scheidemantel, (103) 
Angelis, 1037 

Anglo-Sicilian Sulphur Co., 19 
d’Ans, 1303 
Anthon, 102, 307 
Antiporo, 70 
Anzies, 1268,1432 
Apostolo, (19) 

Armstrong, 379' 

Arndt, 1270 
Arnois, 1456 
Arrott, 1455 
Asbrand, 1569 
Askenasy, 1073 
Aekenasy and Riny* 1556 
Aten, (i), (2) 
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Atmospheric Products Co., 3 i 6 ,141 
Augustin, 1521 < 

Aussig, 865, 9 J 7 ,1055, 1156, 1460, (248) 
Avogadro, 1021 
Awe, 1570 

Babatz, 1424,1427 
Babi and Pape, 523 
Backofen and Knab, (2) 

Badermann, (84) 

Badische Anilin-und Sodafabrik, 159, 173, 
190, 206, 239, 245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 
250, 643, 830, 1275, 1276, 1285, 1286, 
1292,1293,1294,1327,1329,1331,1336, 
1337, 134 >. > 343 ,1350, 135 i> 1353 , 1355 . 
1356.1357,1360,1361,1389,1391.1419. 
1421,1424,1482,1535,15J9,1554,1558, 
( 70 ), (84), (94), (95)1 (”2), (114), 
(115), (124), (126), C127), (132), (200), 
(236), (237), (262), (272), C273), (274), 
(282), (288) 

Baggaley, 42 
Bailey, 954 
Bakema, 596 

Baker, 532, 1033, (i), (73), (I77) 

Baker, Tiede, Strutt, and Domcke, (99) 
B^ker and Strutt, (too) 

Balard, 455 
Ballard, 433 

Balmain and Menzies, 1122 
Baly and Garrett, (134) 

Bambach, (197) 

Bandiner, 1452 
Bannister, 1567 
BaranoEf, 43, 45 
Barbaglia, 18 
Barbie, 196 
Barbier, 687 
Barruel, 1068 
Barschall, (82) 

Barth, 520, (i}o) 

BaTtsch,492, 1149 
Basiiius Valentinus, 5, ^ 

Baskerville, 273 
Baase-Courbet, 49 

Basset, 531,1446, 1450, (14), (198), (284) 
Bate and Orme, 171 
Battaille and Piptraht, (159) 
Baudiich«(73) 

Baudisch and Klinget, (113), (241) 

Bauel, 326, 548 


Baum, 12^1 
Baumann, 379 ^ 

Baumd, 292, igi, 294 
Baiter and Grover, (i)5), (So) 

Bayerische Aktiengesellachaft Heuftld, 
(292) 

Bayley, 383 

Baynes and The Chem. and Eiectrol. 

Syndicate, (90) 

Bechhold, 18 
Bechi, 1472, (189) 

Becigneul, 37 ’ 

Beck, (43), (.57), (5^| 

Becker, 358 , 

Beckmann, (a), (20^ 

Beckurts, 130, 262' 

Bede Metal Co., 14S3, 1484,1506 
Bedford, Sleaford, and Erdmann, (96) 
Beers, (71) 

Behrend and Zimmermann, 340 
Bell, 1457 
Bellingrodt, 545 
BcSmelmans, 507, 530, (12) 

Bender, 203, 1273, 1444, (92) 

Benjamin, (166) 

Beaker, 469, 605, 625, 628, 640, 642, 679, 
732, 734, 737, 798, 839, 841, 880, 884, 
935. 939, 952. 1121, 1176, 1177, 1182, 
1449, (264) 

Benker and Hartmann, 487, 495, 499, 551, 
616, 629, 642, 714, 737 , 755 , 763, 765, 
832, 901, 968, 969, 1122, 1172, 1176, 
1197, ”99, (209), (222), (268) 

Berger, (21) 

Bergius, 188, 253 “ 

Bergmann and Berliner, 533 
Beringer, 99 

Berl, 1036, 1318, 1326, 1436, (146), i« 
Lunge and Berl " 

Berl and Innes, ( 74 ), ( 237 ) 
Berlin-Anhaltische A.G. (123), £123), 
TUO) 

Berneck, (II9) 

Bernhardi, 473 
Betnbardt, 6 
Bernoulli, 524 
Bimthsen, 129, 24^) 

Bernutat, (247) 

Berry, 369 

Bert, 50 . , 

Berthelot, 5,17, 209, 264,,14579, (lasi' 
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BertlKIbt att 4 Galdech^, 1275 
BerthiHid, (go) 

Bertrand, 373 

Be^eliua, 369,960, ^8,989,990,993,999, 
1076, J377,1300,1467 
Beakow, 625, 970* 

Beason and Roaset, 254 
Beth, I $68 

Bettenhausen, 680, 792, 870 
Beyne, (42) 

Bidean, 253 
Biehringer, (143) 

Billinghurst, 123 
Binaghi, 227 « , 

Bineau, 389, 302, 303 , 

Bird, 373 

Birkeland, 2;o, 21$, 216, 233, (u) 
Birkeland and Hyde, 210, 233, 238, 241, 
S 45 . 247.1558, (108), (128) 

Birnbaum and Wittich, 268 
Bischof, 1472, 1512,1513, 1514, 1517 
Bithell and Beck, (331), (246), (250) 
Blacher and Koerber, (31) 

Blacker and Sztencel, 1182, 1184, 1186 

Black and Larkin, 478 

Blackmore, 2or, 1273, 1422, 1427,1433 

Blair, 397, 400, 813, 819 

Blake, 416 

BIknc, 1568,1570 

Blarez, 27$ 

Blatther and Braaseur, 108, (39), (41) 
Blau, 6$4 
Bleier, (153) 

Blinkbam,j3o 
Bloch, (1) 

Blondeau, 1281 
Blondlot, 1047 
Blowaki,^3l, (261) 

Bloxam, 373,104$ 

Blumenberg, 409 
BMsner, 12 
Boake and Roberts, $4C 
Bdcker and Stdimidt, 254 
Bode, 40,117, 309, 3t4,437.446,468,478, 
544, 564, 567, 570, 632, 647, 7 ii,*S 35, 
841, 845, 846, 849,852, 854, 856, 893, 
894, 908, 971, 1055, io68, 1080, i 8 Sg, 
1090,1092,1094,^095,1099,1100,1156, 
• 1473.1524.C» 04 ) 

Bode and Wimpf^97 
Bodeaatein, *9, 210,1034,1309, (113) 


Bodensteln and Finck, 1324 
Botftnstein and Krauendieck, 1561, (248) ' 
Bodensteln and Pohl, 1323, (284) 
Bodiander, 1322, CisS) 

Bodiander and KOppen, 1322, 1323 
Boeckmann, (30), (161), (162) 

BoersBeld, (66) 

Boeters and Wolffenstein, 191 
Bbhm, 17, (281) 

Buhringer and Silhne, 1446 
BoUsieu, 687 
Bolle, 196 

Bonhard and Loyer, 1436 
Bonnevie, (105) 

Borchers, 524, (71), (264), (265) 

Borchers, Schenk, and Thomas, (172) 
Borgi and Sotgia, (30) 

Bornett & Co., 1063 
Borntniger, 121, 650, 862, 1469 
Borsig, (235) 

Bosch, Keller, and The Badis('he Aiulin* 
und Sodafabrik, (114) 

Bosch and Wild, (74) 

Bosinelli, (3) 

Bottee, 530 
Battger, 14(8 
Bottger and Kemper, 1467 
Bottomley, (248) 

Boubop, (201) 

Boude et fils, 48, 49 
Boult, 1438 
Bourdon, 776 
Bourgerel, 254 
Bourgoin, 289 
Bousse, (171), (176) 

Boussingault, 318, 1281 
Bowen, 1117 

Bowman and Scott, (64), (151) 
Brackelsberg, (166) 

Bracq and Moritz, 501, (ijo), (176) 
Bracq-Laurent, 501 
Bradbury, 1127 

Bradford, Mayo,, of. Wild and Shepherd, 
876 

Bradley, (107) 

Bradley and 4he Atmospheric F, >ducts 
Co., 216 

Bradley and Lovejoy, 210, 215 
Bramwell, 474 
Brand, 54 
Brandenberg, 1129 
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Brandenburg, 551, 68 a, (856) 

Brandt,'(61) 

Brauer, 19a ' , 

BrSuning, 7a6, 746, ?s6,1042,1473,1528 
BrSunlich, (259) 

Brauns, 14 

Bredig,'l0I4, 1303, 1377 
Brem,;6i 

Bremen-Besigheimer OUabriken, (93) 

Bressanin, 1573 * 

Breuer, 418 

Brewster, 361 

Brialle, 1078 ,1447 

Briegleb, 804 ,1433 

Briggs, 313, 1573 

Briggs and Merriman, 1274, (272) 

Briggs, Merriman, and The General 
Chemical Co., (284) 

Brin, A. & L. Q., 647, 687, 1298 
Briner and Boubnoff, (72) 

Brinerand Durand, 210. an, 1553, (n?) 
Briner and KUhne, C242) 

Briner and Wroszynski, 279 
British Alkali-Makers' Association, 580, 
979 

British Sulphur Co., (11) 

British Thomson-Houston Co., (106), (228) 
Broadbent, 4:6 
Broadberry, 36 

Brochet and Boiteau, 284, (121) 

Brochon, 407 
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